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THE want of q. system of Rbetonic ;upon ^ 
coacise plan, and at an easy prioe. will, it is pi;e. 
suinedy rendo* thislittle volume aQC^ptfibl^ to t^ 
pablic * To collect knowliedge,iwhiQh2is)$^t^r? 
ed over a wide extent, into a small con^)9sSy,ifij^ 
has not the merit of originality, has at least the 
advantage of being useful. Many, who are ter- 
rified at the idea of travelling over a ponderous 
: volume in search of information, will yet set out 
on a short journey in pursuit of science with ala- 
crity and profit. Those for whom the following 
Essays are principally intended, will derive pe- 
culiar benefit from the brevity, with which they 
are conveyed. To youth, who are engaged in 
^the rudiments of learning ; whose time and at- 
tention must be occupied by a variety of subjects, 
every branch of science should be rendered as 
concise as possible. Hence the attention is not 
fatigued, nor the memory overloaded. 

That a knowledge of • Rhetoric forms a very 
n^terial part of the education of a polite scholar 
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mu^^^ UQiytrsalty allowed* Any attempt thercw 
fore, however imperfect, to make so useful ati 
^ut more generally knoAvn, has claim to that praise 
which is the reward of good intention. With 
thidy the Editor will be sufficiently satisfied^ 
since bei% 'servic^ble to othere is the most a« 
grecftbierimethod of becoming contef^ted with 
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A TROPER acquaintance with the circle of 
Liberal Arts is requisite to the study of Rheforic, 
and Selles^Lettres, To extend the knowlecjige 
of them inust be the first care of tho3e, who wish 
either tp' write with repiiiation^ or so.to expressi 
themselves in public, as to command attention J 
Among the ancients itA?as an essential principle^ 
that the orator ought to be conversant in every 
department ot. learning. No art indeed' cart be 
contrived, which can stamp merit on a Conipo^i; ^ 
tion, rich or sjdendid in expression, but bairren 
or erroneous ir\ sentiment.. Oratory, ii is .true,' 
has often be^n di3graced by attempts to establish 
II felse criterion: of its value. Writers have en- 
deavoured to supply want of matter by jgiraces of 
composition ; and courted^ the temporal^ ap- 
plause, of ths Ignorant, instead of tile lasting ap? 
probation of the discerning. ; But i^uch, impos- 
ture must be short and transitory. TTie body 
and substance of any valuable composition must 
be formed of knowledge and science.' Rhetoric 
completes the structure, and adds the polish; 
but firru and solid bodies only are able to re- 
ceiye it. 

Among the learned it has long been a contest^? 
cd, and remains still an undecided quei^tiodi 
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whether Natur^.or" Art fctKitribule most toward 
excellence in Vvriling aiwldiscoifrse. Various 
may be the opinions with respect to the manner^ 
in n hich Art can most t fiectually furnish aid for 
such a.piirpose; and it were prewunptipn to as- 
sert* that rheiorical riiTes, hoW just s6ever,'are 
an ; orator. Privat^ ahplita'tioii 
sing natural gfenius fc bfe firvijiir. 
f superio^tq any' system iif jftib- 
But, though fiileS arid'in«ruC-' 
t every thing Which' is retitiisite, 
jnsiderable use. If tliey catlhot 
ihey- can give it direction and 
ey cannot make iJatrenness fruili- 
ect redundaiicy. They present 
ff imitation ; ' mey point out the 
s which ought to be fetudied, 
(s which oiigtit to be avoided r 
' tjend to enlighten Taste, art j 
ius ^rbip unnatural deviation^ 
hanivei;.: "^hbu^h they dre-ln.| 
^rihg great excellencies ; ' they 
Q to pECveiit considerable mis. 

on of youth, no object has ap- 
prtaiit to wise men in every age, 
theni an early relish for the en- 
'aste. From these to tlie dis- 
charge of the higligr and more important duties of 
Ijfe thej"j5a^siliQn'isJiaUirdVand eas}'. (j)f those 
tnmds, \vhich have this' elegant and "liberal tunr. 
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the most pleasing hopes may be entertained. On 
the contrary, entire insensibility to eloquence, poe- 
try, or any of the fine arts, may justly be consi- 
dercd as a bad symptom in youth ; and supposes 
them inclined to low gratifications, or capable of 
being engaged only in the commcxi pursuits of 
life. 

Improvement of Taste seems to be more or 
less connected with every good and virtuous dis- 
position. By giving frequent exercise to the ten- 
der and humane passions, a cultivated taste in- 
creases sensibility ; yet at the same time it tends 
to soften the more violent and angry emotions. 

Ingenuiu didieuie Jpdtlittr arte* 
Mmolltt mores^ nee sinit ette firot. 

These polish'd arts have humanized mahklnd, 
SoftenM the rude, and calm'd the bc^sterous miiid. 

. Poetry, Eloquence and History continually 
exhibit to our view those elevated sentiments and 
high examples, which tend to nourish in our 
minds public spirit, love of glory, contempt of 
external fortune, and admiration of every thing 
truly great^ nobler and illustrious. 
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TASTE. 



'Ip ASTE is « the power of receiving pleasure or 
-*■ " pain from the beauties or deformities of Nature 
*^ and of Art."^ It is a faculty' common in some degree 
tb all meni Through the circle of human, nature, no- 
thing is Tnore g6neM| than the relish of Beauty of one 
kind or other ; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand} 
barmoniouS} new, or sprighriy. Nor does there prevsdl 
Ic^s generally a disrelish of whatever is grossy dispro- 
portioned, disorderly, and discordant* In children the 
rudiments of Taste appear very early in a thousand in- 
stances; in th6ir partiality for regular bodies^ their 
fondness fot: pictures and statues, and their warm at- 
tachment to whatever is new or astonishing. The most 
Mupid peasants receive pleasure from tales and ballads, 
and are delighted with the bcaifliful appearances of na- » 
tturc in the earth Wrifd heavens. Even in the deserts of 
America, whtfre hutnan rtature appears in its most un- 

» * ■ ' 

culfivated* state, the sfavages have their ornaments of 
dress, their war and their death son^s, their harangues 
and their' orators. The principles of Taste must there- 
fore bd deeply founded in the human mind. To havte 
some 'discernment of Bekuty is no less essential tomati 
than to possess the attributes of speech and reasom 
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14 TASTE. 

\ 

Though no human being can be entirely deyoid of 
this faculty, yet it is possessed in very different degt'ees*' 
In some men only faint glhnmerings of Taste are visi* 
ble ; the beauties^ which they relish are of the coarsest 
kind ; and of these they have only a weak and confused 
impression ; while in others, Taste rises to an acute 
discernment,' imd a lively enjoyment of the tnp^ rtfan- 

ed beauties. 

> 

This inequality of Taste among men is tojbe ascribed 
undoubtedly in part to. the different frame pf their na- 
tures; to niter organs, and iviore delicate internal 
powers, with which some are endued beyond -qtliers ; 
yet it is owing still more to cuU^ire and educaUoa. 
Taste is certainly one of the most improveable fa,cuUieB 
of ckir nature* We may easily be convinjced of the l^th 
of this assertion by only reflecting on that i^mens^ su* 
perioty, which education, and improvement give, to civi* 
Jized above barbarous n^ons in refinement of Taste ; 
And on the advantage^ which they give m the aai^nena* 
tion to tiM»e, who have studied the liberal arts, above 
^the rude and illiterate vulgar. • . 

Reason and good, s^nsQ. have soce^ten^v^ an inSuencje 
oh all th^ operations and decisions of! Tastey. that a 0091- 
pletely good. Taste may -well )>e considered) as a pcme^ 
^ coitkpounded of natural sensibility to beauty apd of ini- 
proved understanding. To be satisfied of this, we majr 
.observe, that the greater part of the productions of Ge- 
nius are no other t)ian imitations of nature. ;.represen« 
tfitioDii of the charactersi actions, or manners of men. 
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^QW ibe pleatore w« e^sperience from such imitationt 
or re{>resentations is founded on mere Ta9te s but ta 
J!>^ir^:wli^b^.r they b? properly execqted, belongs to tiie 
u&de.«8^afi^)g9 y^hich compare^ the o^ vith tl^ ongU 

I^ r«a4n)g9 fpr instancei (he ^neid of Virgil a great 
Ij^rt of Qiar pleasure arises from the proper conduct of 
\)>t plan QT stery ; from all the parts being joined to* 
geiJiQP with prob^ability an4 clue connection i from the 
|do|^ii>p of the characters from nature, the correspon- 
dency of thQ sentiments to the characters) and of the 
ftyie to thb sentiments* The pleasure) which is derived 
^loxa A poem so conducted) is felt or enjoyed by Tastei 
as an internal sense ; but the discovery of this conduct 
in th« poem is owing (q reason ; and the more reason 
^nabli^ H9 to di^over such propriety in the conduct) 
tbe greater vill be our pleasure* 
. The constituents of Taste) when brought to its most 
perfect state) ^re twO) Delicacy and Correctpess* 

Delicacy of Tas^te refers principally to the perfection 
of that naturd sensibi^ty) op wUbph Tsste is founded* 
I| impUe^ those finec^^gan^ or pawers) which enable 
tAs to discover. be^utieSfc that are concet^lfd from a vuU 
g9» eyei It is juc^ed of by t^e same miirkS) that Wi» 
mploy in judging of the delicacy of an internal sensfC* 
As the |;oQdnes? ojf the pupate is not tried by strong 
&kvouf8| bat by a mixture of ingredientsi where) not* 
ibthstandiag the <»>uf(isio9) we remsia senuble ot e«ch | 
10 dtiUlcftcy pf ; internal Taste eppeer^ by a quick an4 
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16 ' T A S T E. ^ 

lively sensibility to its finest) most compounded, or most 
latent objects. .' ' 

Correctness t^f Taste respects the improvement this. 
Ibculty receives through its connexion vi^ith the under- 
standing* A man of Correct Taste is one, who is nevtr 
iniposed on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries alwiays 
in' his own mind that standard of good sense, which he 
employs in 'judging ofxeVery thing. He estimates with 
propriety tlie relative merit of the several beauties, which 
he meets in any work of genius-; refers them to theif 
proper classes ; assigns the principles as fai* as they can 
be traced, whence their power of pleasing is derived ; 
and is pleased himself precisely in that degree, in ^hicli 
he' ought, and no more* 

Taste 'is certainly not am ail>itrary principle,, wliich 
is subject to the fancy of every individual, and Which 
admits no criterion for iJetermining, whither it be trtie 
or false* Its found|ition is the same in every hiimau 
mind* It is built upon sentiments and perceptions^ 
which are inseparable from our nature : and which ge- 
neraHy operate with the same uniformity, as our other 
intellectual principles*' When'th^se sentiments are per* 
verted by ignorance or prejudice, Ihey maybe rectified 
by reason. Their sound and natural state is finally de- 
termined by comparing them' ^vith the general Taste <>f 
inankind. Let men declaim as mtrch as they pleafte, 
concerning the caprice and uncertainty of Taste \ it^ is 
found by experience^ that there are beauties, which if 
ftsplayed^'in a proper Jight, have power to .command 
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Iastltig^.^qcl universal ^dpniration. lo every composition^ 
MrKilt iivt^eats the imaginatiopf and touches the hearti 
l^ves j^l^sure \q ali^ ages ami oations. There is a c^« 
tain string, which being properly struc;kj the human 
heart is so mad% &% to accord to it*. 

He»c^ ^e universal testimony) ^vhich the most in^ 
proved (Mltioos oC^the earth through a long series of ages 
Jbax(^ <:$:Si(^\(rred to beslfpw on some lew works of ge|»- 
Ua ; au<^h as tl^^ lUad of Homerr and the Jlneid of Vir- 
i^ Hence ^he %uthoi:i|yi jv^hidi sqch virorks have ob- 
:taified» a» stt^ndai'ds of poetical ^oaaposition \ since by 
tb#m we ^e enabled to c^Uect) what the sense of o^ an^ 
kind i% ^witb resfi^ct to those beautiesi which give tham 
the highe]^ pleasure) and vhich therefore poetry ought 
ta.9x>H»H« AuUiorJty or prejudice may in one age or 
country give a short-lived reputation to an indifferent 
pe^ qt ;a bad artist ; tmt, when ff reigners, or posteri- 
ty examine his worksy his faults are ^sc9vered^^nd.the 
genuine Taste of humain nature is seen. Time ovee^ 
throws the Uluuons of opinion^ but establishes^^ the'deci* 
sions jof nature^ 
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CRITICISM. GENIUS. PLEASURES OF TASTE. 
SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

i TRUE Criticised is the application of Taste and of 
goodsanse to the several fine arts. Its design is to 
distinguish) what is beaisti&il and what is &ulty in eve- 
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18 CKlTIcrSM/ 

ry performance. From particular instances it ascetidt 
to gerieral'princfples ; and ^aduaily forms rules or con- 
clusions conceraing the several kinds of Beauty in 
works of Genius* 

Criticism is an m>t, founded entirety on experience ; 

« 

on the observation of such beauties, as have been 
found to please, mankind most generally* For exati^- 
pie, Aristotle's rules concerning the unity of tictic^ in 
dramatic and epic con^osition \vere not 'first discover- 
ed by logical reasoning, and then applied to poetry ; *btit 
they were deduced from the practice of lk>mf^ and 
Sophocles. They were founded upon observing the. su- 
perior pleasure, whioh we derive frod)i the relation c^f 
an action, wbkb is one and entire beyond, what we re» 
ceive from the relation of scattiered and uncmmected 
facts. 

A suiieiior Genius indeed will.df himself uninstruct- 
ed, compose in su^cli manner, as is agjreeable to' the 
laost important rules of Criticism t for, as these rules 
are founded in nature, nature will frequently suggest 
them in practice- Homer was acquainted with no sys^- 
tern of the art of poetry. Guided by'^Gcnius alone, he 
copiposed in verse a regular story, which all succeed* 
lug ages have .adpiired^ , This however is np argument 
against the usefulness of Cnticism* For since no hu- 
man genius is perfect, there is no writer, who may not 
receive assistance from cfitical observations upon the 
bean ties and faults of these,- who have gone before hinu 
No rules indeed can dsupply the defects of gemust <^ 
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C E X I u s, 19 

insfure it| where it h wanting ; but they may often 
gtiide it into its proper channel ; they may correct ita 
extravagancies) and teach, it the most just and proper 
iihLtation of nature. Critical rulesr are intended duefly 
to point out the faults, which ought to be avoided* We 
Tttust be indebted to nature for the production of ttmi» 
nent beauties. 

. GEMitrs is ^ word, which in common acceptation ex- 
tends mucli farther, than to objects of* Taste* It bigni- 
fies that' talent' or aptitude^ which we receive from na« 
ttH'Cj in order to excel in any one thing whatever. A 
B^an is said to Jia:ve a genius for mathematics as well 
as a genius for poetry ; a genius for war, for politics, or 
for amy mechanical employment. 

Genius may be greatly improved by art and study ; 

but by them alone it cannot be acquired. As it ds a 

higher faculty than Taste, it is ever, according to the 

catnnnion frugality of nature, more litnited In the sphere 

of its operations.^ There are persons, not ui^frequently 

to be met, who have an excellent Taste in several of 

the polite arts ^ such, as music, poetry, painting, and 

eloquence; but aih ekcellent performer in all these arts 

is very seldom found ; or .rather is not to be looked for. 

A mivcTsal Genius, oir one who is equally and imliffer- 

«xtiy inclined toward several different > professions and 

aris^ is not likely to, excel in any* Although' there may 

be some few exceptions, yet in general it is true, that, 

wbon the jnihdis Whtdly directed tow4t*d some, oiui 

object : Mclusivtily of olhersi these Js. the feirest pro»9 
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pect of eminence in that> whaterer it may be« 
tre;iie heat can be produced, oi^y when tke rajs oqd- 
verge to a single potnt« Ydung^ poraon$ are highly in* 
terest^d in thh remark ; since k m»f teaeh them to 
examine vmtk care> and to pursue with ardour that pa^i 
which nature haa marked out for their peculiar e^cer? 
tions* 

* The nature, of Taste, the nature and importance: of 
Criticism, and the distinction between Taste, and .Ge- 
nius, b^ng thus explained » the soirrces of the Plcft- 
sures of Taste shal) next beccmsidered. Here a very c^x-^ 
tennTe field is opened ; no less, than jail the Pleiss^e^ 
of the Imagination, as thty are generally called^ wli&» 
ther afforded us by natural objects, or by inutatioDs and 
descripttons of thenu It is not however jDeoessary to 
the purpose of the present work, that, all these be exa* 
mined ^lly ; the ple^ur^s^ which we T(»:eive^ from d4sr 
course or \?riting, being the pnacipal object \ of thena> 
Our design is to give some opening into the Pkasunaa 
of Taste in general, and to iosist more pa^iculai^ly upt 
on Sublimity and .Beauty* 

We are far from havmg yet attmoed any system coa*^ 
ceming; this subject* A. regular iaqniry into it .was 
^rit attempted by Mr* Addison in bis Esisaycm the 
Pkasures of the Imagination. By him these Pleasurea 
are ranged under Miree heads^ Beauty, Grandeur, and 
Novelty* Hia specuialLons on this subject, if not re* 
marhably prdfoumt, ^are v^i^ beai^tifurandentertaining'; 

aikt' bo' baa the tihierit of haV^ng discovered a tract; whicb 
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jfttAStJKES OF tASTE. 21 

l^as befeftti tmtitkldeA* Skice hb time tbe advances^ 
made k^ lliis- part of philosophical (Criticism, are nol 
eonaiderabie ; which is owing doubtless to that thin* 
ness and wabtiityy which are discovered to be' properties' 
of all the feelings of T&ste. It is difBcult to enume* 
rate the sevei^l objects^ which give pleasure to Taste ; 
it is |K)M)re difficult to define aU those, which have been dis« 
covered^ and to range them in proper classes ; and, when 
we .would^proceed farther^ and investigate the efficient 
causes of: the pleasure, which we receive from such ob« 
jexHs, here we find ourselves at the greatest loss* For 
example/ we aH learn by experience that some figures of 
bodies appear more beautiful than others; on farther 
i«}uiry w^ discover that the regularity of som^ figures 
and the graceful variety of others are tlie foundation of 
the beauty, i which we <iiscern in them; but, when we 
eadeardar to go a step beyond this, aud inquire, why 
regularity and vaj?^iety produce in our minds the. sensa- 
6onof beauty ; any reason ^ we can assign. Is ^extreme^ 
ly imperEe^t*. Those first parinciples of internal aensa- 
tbn: nature appears to have studiously xoixcealed; 

It is some consolation, ho^wever, that, althcugh the 
tfikient cause is obscUFe, the final cause of those sensa- 
tiobst lies -commonly ittore ^en ; and ^h6re we must 
o^rve the strong impression, which the powers of 
Taste and Imagination are calculated, to give us of the 
l^enevoknce of our Creator. By these powers he hath 
widely enlarged the sphere; of aTie pleasures of hunum 
^c ; and^ thcitae too cC a kmd the spost pure and inno« 
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9fi8kWered« though our eensQfi of se$iing a^d.b^ring^ bs^di 
ojtklf served to distinguish ext^rudl objects, idtlM^ut g^Tt 
\»S us any of tho^ reft^^d ^nd delicate s«iM&lk»» of 
besMty iind grandfiuri wkh whi(5> ve are nowaoi muck 
Relighted* 

. Tb«^leasusei.'whiclk arises from oiublimuy cor. gr«n* 
iiGiity desenres to b& fully con»bdeted. ]^ beeause it liaa >a 
character more pre<;ise and distinctly mavked, t'ban zny 
otbisr qf the pleasures of tlie imagiDatioUy and becaose 
it ct>mcides more directly with our main subject* Tbe 
aimpleat fotcn of external grandeur is seen in the vast tatd 
boundlesa prcmpects, presented -.to us i>y nature ; such 
9^ widely extended plains, of vbisli the eye can find no^ 
Ibnlts.; the firmamcient of beav«a; c^r^tbe beundletfs ej^o 
pan&e of th^ dcean« AU vasriness producer the impre^ 
ftion of 6ublimily«t Space, however, extended in lengthy 
n^akes not so strong. an impression, as height or depth*. 
Though a boundless plain is a grand object f yet a loft^r 
mountain, to which we look up, or an^wful pvecipics or 
tower, whence we look down on objects below, is stiU 
more so* The excessive grandeur of the firmament 
arises firom ita height, added jLodts boundless extent | 
and that of the ocean, not from Hs eitteot alone, buJt 
from the continual motion and irresistible force of that 
mass of waters. Wherever space. is concemedy it is evi* 
dent, that amplitude or greatness of extent in one dimensin 
on or other is.neceasary to grai^nf^ Remore all bc^nds 
from any object, and you ImmedifUely rend^iitsubli^e^ 
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i£etiee infinite «t>ace, endksi^4rambera» Mid eternal do* 
ftttipn ill the mind witfa^^at ideas. 

l^ht fflt^t copious source of -sobltme ideas seems t^ 
be derived, from the «xei^ton of .^iieat<t)0wer and force. 
Henee the grandeur of earth^akes and burning moan* 
tains 'f of great conflagrations ; of the boisterous ocean ; 
of the tempestuous storm ; of thunder and lightning j. 
and of all the unusual violence of the elements. A 
stream, i;Fhich glides along gently within its banks^ is a 
beautiful object; but, when it rushes down with the 
impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it immediately be- 
comes a sublime one. A ^race-horse is viewed with 
l^teasih'e ; but it is the war-horse, " whose neck is cloth- 
* ed '"witti thunder," that conveys grandeur in its idea. 
Hie engagement of two powerful armies, as it is the 
iiighedt exertion of human strength, combine's various 
aoupces of the sublhtie ; and has consequently been ever 
considered, as one of the most striking and magniii- 
xent 'spectacles, whidh can be either presented to the 
eye, 6r exhibited to^ the imagination in description* 

AH ]dea§ of the solemti and awful kind, and even bor- 
dering Oil the terrible; tend greatly to assist the sub- 
litne ; such as dai'kness) Solitude, ^nd silence* The fir- 
inament, when filled with stars, scattered in infinite 
t^utnbelrs and with splendid profusion^ strikes the ima- 
gination with more -awful grandeur, 'thaii when we be- 
Md it enlightened by all the splendour of the sun. The 
deep sound of- a gr^t beilj br the striking of a ^reat 
tlock,- is av anjr timt grand and a'wfti!; hut when heard 
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V 

amid the silence and stillness of night, they becotae 
doubly so. Darkness is very generally applied for add- 
ing sublimity to all our ideas of the De|ty« <^ He mak- 
5< eth darkness his pavilion ; he dwelleth in the thick 
«cbud.'' Thus Milton- 



How oft amid 



Thick clouds^ and. dark d«es heaven's all-ruling Sire 
Choosy to reside, his glory unobscur'd ; 
And with the majesty of daiioiess round 
Circles his throne . 

Obscurity is favourable to the sublime* The descrip* 
tions given ^U3 of appearances of supernatural bein^rs, 
carry some sublimity ; though- the conceptton, which 
they afford us, be confused and indtstinct. Their st^* 
bllmity arises from the idea^, which they always con- 
vey, of superior power and might connected with awful 
obscurity* No ideas, it is evident, are so sublime, as .'] 
those derived from the Supreme Being, the most un- 
known, yet the greatest ^ of all objects ; the infinity of 
whose, nature and the eternity of whose duration, added 
to the omnipotence of h^s power, though they surpass 
our cofTceptions, yet exalt them, to th^ highest* - 

Disorder is also Very compatibly wtjth grandeur ; nay, 
frequently heightens it* Few things, which are exact- 
ly regular and methodical, appear sublime; We see 
the limits on every side ; we feel ourselves confined; 
there is no room for any considerable exertion of the 
mind* Though exact; proportion of partes enters often 
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]Hli» the beautiful; it is much Utsregarded.ia the. s^> 
Tmie. A great mass o£ rvcka^ thfown together by tM^ 
tiatid of tiftttfre with vBidness and conQj.sk>n9 strik^e^ tht: 
mind with more grandeur, than if Ihty. had been? 
adjusted to each other with .the most accurate sym-* 
metry. 

There yetremains one . class of Sublime Objeccfi tt 
be mentioned, which' trtajr be termed the Moral of §ent 
timental Sublime, arising fVom certain exertions of the 
mind ; from certain ^affections and actions of our JFcllow 
creatures* These will be found to be chiefly of .that 
class, which conies under the name of Magnanimity op 
Heroistxf ; and they fi^roduce an efiect verj simif^r to 
what is produced by a view of gr^tnd objects in- nacture, 
filling the mind with admirationv, and rtiising it above 
itself. Wherever in some crUital aiid ' dongerbus situ- 
ation we behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and Test* 
iag solely upon himself ; superior to passion . and, to 
fear; animated by some great principle to cent e nipt of. 
popular opinion,, of selfish interest, qf dangers, or of 
(feath ; vFe are there; struck with a sense of the 4ublimct{ 
Tbi» Pom»', when tafcen by Alexander after ^ gallant; 
defeacc), bestng asked, in what itianner -he wouM be 
treated j answet'ed, " Like a King j" and Gasjir chid-/ 
ii?g the pilot, who was afraid to set out with Wm. J.n a 
s^onu,:"Quid times? Cacsarem vchis,'' are good in^ 
staace^ o£ the Sentimental Sul^lime. : 



! ■ . r^ ) 
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' The^Sdbtkniein Daturai and in ^moral Objects is pre-? 
tfcvited to us ID onn view, an(l'<coinpared togefthei*, in tht 
fdllowing' beatUffuf passage < of Akenskle's Pleasures of 
Ihe Imagifeatit)!^ 



Look then abroad through nature to the range ' 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
' -Wbee^llng, unsba^n, thro' the. Tosd itsmens^; : ' * 
•' jAnd spea^j' O lyis^ ! does this capacious -scene, 

,'^'ith half th:^t kindUng" majesty, dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the sti'oke of Caesar's fate 

Amid the crowds of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
' When giiilt biings down the thuncfer, call'd aloiid' - 
• On TuUy's name,! and shook his crimsba stegV • . ' 

' A^d bade th^ father .of hj^ countr}' hiil ! 

For lo 1 the tyrant prostrate on the dust ; . 
. , ^And, Home again is free. ■ , , ■ . 

' It has been imagined by an ingenious Author, that 
ierror is the source of the sublime ; and that no objects' 
have this character, hut such as produce impressi^ons of. 
paifi iand danger. Many terrible- objects ane indeed • 
highly^subiiinei; nor does grandeur ^refusrallijince witb 
the i<fea «)f dinger* But the sublime does not consist 
wholly in naodts of danger and pain. In many grand 
objects 'there iS'-^ot- the least coincidence with terror 4. 
a» in th« magnificent prospect of widely e'xtended plains^ 
and of ihe. starry firmament ; cr in the 'moral disposi-? 
lions and sentiments, which we contemplate with higK 
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JMlmiratiphv In. many pai»rui and terrible .objecU also, 
it is ev\den.t, there is- no' sort of grandeur. :Tbcram{>u« 
talloh of -a limbj^or the inte of a snake, is in the highest 
degree terrible; but they are destitute of.' all claim 
whatever to sublimityv It seems just to allow . that 
mighty force pr power, Whether attended by terror or 
not, whether e^nployed in protecting or alarming . us^ 
has a ISetler th^e, than any thing yet mentioned^ tab* 
the fundamental quality. o£ the sublime* Tbere appeim 
to be DO sublime object, into the idea of which strei>gth 
and ! force either enter not dir.ecthr,' or, are not s^t least 
intimately apsocJated by conducting^ our thoughts t© 
some jastoaishiog power, as eoncerjied in the produpticm 
•©f the- object, ; , ■. ; 

» , ^ : • - ■ " 

,. SUBLIMITY IN WRITING, 

■ " i 

• THE foundation of" the Sublime in Composiiiop 
'must aiwayn be laid in the^natufe of the' object describ- 
ed. Uriless'it be such an dbjex:t, as, if presented to our 
-sights if exhibited t6 lis in i^eal^^, would excite ideas of 
tWat elevating, *^tflata^vf^i^, *and magiiificent kind, which 
we call Sublime ; the description, however finely drawrt> 
is not 'entitled to lie. placed mnderi this class. Thi^ex- 
.oludes all bbjects, whkh are merely beautiful, gay or 
-.elegsuitt. .Be&ides> the deject musVnot only in itself be 
subliine5.bHt.it must be t^laded before us in siich alight, 
as is'^best ica|cula*ed to '^i^e US' a clear (did full impres- 



/ 
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e«itoef}k; it must ^e< described with istreng^th^ concise- 
«n^sfiv iutkU simplicity. This depends chici3y,uppn ib^ 
Jlively impression, ^vhicli the |ioet or .orator has of the 
rolbjett^Hrhich he exhibits; and upon liis being de^^p^y 
affected !and animated by the sublime idea, which he 
.'^yonld, couiky.*. .If his own feeling he languid, he can 
r^cvf r inspire his reader with any strong emotion. In- 
ifc4[ance?i, uiiiiich ccitLis, sijbjeqt are e^ilremely necessary:, 
c^ilif ckarly tTiavr- th^ importance of all these reqrn- 

' It 'B chiefly among ttncifent auiiiors, tiiat vrc are to 
look for the most striking instances of the sublime* 
Thd ^aYly ages of the world and'the uncultivated state 
«>f society were peculiarly^ favoi-able to the emotions of 
sublimity* The genius of men was then very prone to 
admiration and astonishment. Meeting continually nevr 
and strange objects,' their imaginatioa tvas kept glow- 
,angf aiKl their passions were often raised to the ut« 
.inost, . They, thought and .expressed themselves bold.' 
ly without , restraint. In the progress of society the 
genius and jaanners (rftoT^en have jiir»deFgone a change 
noore favourabletp accunacy? than.to. strength or sub- 

^ all writings, aheient ov modems the sacred scrip- 
tures afford the most striking initances of the sublime, 
in them the • descri^tio^s pf the.. S\ipreme Being are 
wonderfully ..noMe,f tellh fudrp. the grandeur of \ht 
•€ib)e.ctt. audi' tise mannejr. of . represeiiiin^ iU -What 
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an assembUg;<<fc 6{ awftit an4 auSliihe ideas is presented 
to us in that- passage of' the reighteeiUh'P9alni4 wberean 
appeaiance of 'Ae AIM g^Wf .la • defioiibed 1 . "i In my dii* 
" tres^ .^ pa]l<rjd upon xtie^LQi'd.; ,be .heard my voice out 
"of bis tempde, i^nd in)[ K;ry;c^ipae i^efpre. him* Tiiea 
" the earth shook ^ and t^einbjed ;, the foundations of 
"the hills were raoved ; ^because he was wroth- He 
^' bowed tlie heavensi and came dpwp, andydarkne^s 
'f wfs.und^r bi^ fe^t ; s^ijd be did, rjcje upon a c^erub^ 
<' and did fly:; ^yeay'^bt^ .did fly » upon ^he wings of th6 
" wind. • JHjc madv/dji('kness Iji^ secret place ; his pa« 
" vilion round a^/)p^ him were, dark waters and thick 
" clouds, of the >skjf |" Tb^ circumstances of darkness 
and terror .are here applied with- propriety and success* 
for heighun^gthe su{>jime« . ., 

The fcelebratetf instance, given by I^^onginus, froni 
Moses," •«' God iiakJ,:Lfet ihtre'b'e light'; aixt there wa« 
^ light,"' belongjyt©* the true suWime; and^it^ subUmity' 
arises ffom ihe^'ytroi^g: conception, it conveys, of an 
effort of power pro^iitinjj its effect witb the utmost 
speed' and facility. A similat thought is fnag^nificently 
expanded -in t^ie' foHowing passage of Isaiah: (chap, 
xxiv. 24, -sr, 28 )*'^ Thus sailh the Lord, thy Redeem- 
'*' cr, and h^ tliat fof-med thee from the wonvb ; I am 
** the Lortl, that maketh all ^hint^^s ; that stretcheth 
" forth the^ Ji^e^ayfins. .alone ; that .spreadtth abroad the. 
" earth l^y myself; that saith to the deep, be dry, and 
** I will dry ap thy rivers ; that saiUi of Cyrus, he is 
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** mj shrpberd, and thall perforni all my pleasure ; 
*^ twen saying to Jeniraleniy tlum shall be buUt ; aod 
^ to the temple^ thy feundalioii shall be- laid/' 

' Hcmicr has in all ages been universafly admired for 
sublimitj ; and he is indebted (br much of his grandeur 
to that natire and miafTected simplicity^ which charac- , 
tense) bis manner* His descriptions of conflicting ar- 
mies ; the spirit, the fire, the rapidity, Trbich he throws 
into his battles, piesent to every reader of the IHad 
frequetft instances of sublime WrWngi The majesty of 
his warlike scenes is oftch bcightetied in a hig^r degree 
by the introduction of the gods. In th^tvrentieth book, 
where all the gods take part' in litfe engagement, ac- 
cording as they severally fkvaur cither the Grecians or 
the Trojans, the poet appetirs io piit forth one of his 
highfcst efforti, >i;d the descfi^nioD . riies. mUi the- most 
aw fill magdUicepcet Allin9ttire.9t)pt4rs in commotioiw 
Jupiter thunders, in the hea^i^n? ; .Nepmnne strikes the. 
^anh with bis trident; .Vl)cr ships^.thf city, .a|id the 
mountaitis shake ; the earth* .tretnblcs to its centre ; 
Pluto starts frc^m bis throft€i» fearing, lest the secrets of 
the infernal regions should be laid Qpen to the Tiew of 
mortals* We shall transcribe, Mr^ Pop«?*§ tr^slatipn of 
(his passage ; whichi Uiough inf«!rior to the oiiginal) ia 
highly animated and subline ji« 

Btit, when the powers descending sweU'd the fUgvttf 
Then tumult rose, fierce rage, and pak afFright. 
. Now thto* the trtembllngt shares >f inerva calis. 
And now she thunders frdiathe Grecian walls. 
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i/Un, hdv'ring o*er his Troy, hi« tfciror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, «fKl ft night of clouds ; 
< , Koi<^ tliro' each Tcojasn heart he ivay pours ' 

Witji Tolce dly'me frosn IUob's topmost t^wernis 
Above the Bire of g^ds his .thunder rolls. 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the polej. > 
Beneath, stem Neptune shakes the solid ground, ' 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Thro' all h^ summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods i ' 

Troy's turrets totter ort the rocking plain, 
An4 'the toss'd navles<be^t theheavipg main» ; 

Deep in the dismal region of the dead 
The infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
Leap*t from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 
J\,nd poiir in light oft Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e?en to gods. 
SucJU wars th' immortals inrage ; such 'horrors rend 
The world's vast concave, \vhen thesgads contend. 

Conciseness and sitnplicily wilJ ever be found essea- 
tial to sublime vvnling. Simplicity is properly oppqs- 
ed to studied and profuse ornament ; and concisenes& 
to supeifliious expresbion. It will easily appear, why 
a defect either in conciseness or simplicity is peculiar- 
ly hurtful to the sublime. *The emotion exciied fn the 
mind by some great or noble object, raises it consider- 
ably above its common pitch. A species of enthusl* 
asm is produced, extremely pleasing, while it lasts ; but 
tlie poind is JensiJing evpry moment to sink into its ON 
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dinat7 state. When an author has brou.?,ht usy or i» 
endeavouring to bnui; U8 luto this-state^ if he raMitiply 
'vrords unnecessarily ; it be 6cjck ihfi sublin^e object on 
all sides with gUtteritig tjmamcnts ) nay, if he throw 
in any one decoration, ■which falls In the least beloAv the 
principal imcige ; that inoment he changes the key ; 
he relaxes the tension of the mind ; the strength of the 
feeling is emasculated ; the beautiful may remain ; but 
the sublime, is extinguished* Homer's description of 
the nod of Jupiter, as shaking the heavens, has been 
admired in al'l ages, as wonderftilly sublime, l/iterally 
tranvlated, it runs thus : "lie spdke, and bending his 
" sable brows gave' the awful nod ; while he shook the 
" celestiar locks of his immortal head, all OIympu& 
" was shaken." Mr. Pope .translates it thus : 

He spoke ; and ft\Vful bends bis sable brows, 
Shakes hit ambrosial coi'h, and gives the nod^ 
The : stamp of';fitte, andSHnctton jof aObd'^ 
High heaven with trembling the dread sigtial toofc^ 

And all 'Olympus to its centre shook. 

. ' • . • :"":','•'«■** ■ . ' • 

The image is expanded, and attempted to be beauil*^ 

ficd ; but in reality it is weakened* The third line^— 

<* The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God," is entirely * 

expletive, and' introduced only to fill up the rhyme ; for 

it interrupts the description, ^nd clogs the image. For 

the same reason Jupitet is represented, as shaking hit 

locks, before he gives the nod ; >^ Shakes his ambrosial. 

" curls, and gives the nod ;'^ which is trifling and insig- 

hificant } whereas in the original the shaking of his hatr 
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is th'e consequenee of his nod., and makes a hafipy pio- 
toresque ciroamUance in the.descri{>tioa« 

The ' boldness, 'freedom, and variety of our Wank 
^crsfe are infiriitely liidre propiliotis than rHyme, to all 
kind* of sublime poetry. The fullest proof of this is af- 
foi^ed by MtUon ; an author, whose genius led him 
pecuKarly ta tint subliii>«« The first and second books 
of Paradise fcsost are continued e«aimj^es of it> Tak« 
foi^ idstanee the fotto>yiiig noted description of SataO) 
ftfter his fiall^ appearing at the head of liis in&fOid 



•He, above the rest. 



In shape and gesture prondly emuient. 
Stood, lik0 a toAn^er $ his fdrm-hftd not ydt tOft • 
. AU her;ori|final brigiitness^ noc apptefa*^d . . 
Less than archane'el ruin'd, and the eccoesii 
Of glory obscup'd : As when the auu, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal mUty air, 
ShoiTi of his beams ; or, from behind the mooi]u 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half tke itations, and with fear of change 
* Petplexe^inonarchsk Darkened so, yet shon« 
* Above them .all th' archangel. 

Here various sources of the sublime are joined to- 
gether ; the principal object superlatively great ; a 
tiigh, superiqr nature, -fallen indeed, but raising it»elf 
*igainst distress } the fer^ndeur of tHe principal object 
"Iteightened by connecting it with so noblb an idea, is 
ttet of the «uti suffering' an tcKpse y ihispicfure^ shad-^ 
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*€d with, all those images of change f ^nd trouble j of 

darkness and .tcpror, ^which' coincide so .'exquisitely^ uith 

the.sublinic emotion ;• and the Avjiole expressed ju a 

istyle and versification easy, natural, and simple, but 

.inagnificent* • ,- - . 

■ Beside* simplicity and conciseivess, strength is essen- 
tially necessary to sublime wriiirtg*- Sitrertg|,h of d«- 
■acription proceeds in » great meOKsure fro^u conciseness*; 
but it implies somethings n^ore^ ^ namely, a judicious 
Jchoice of circumstanced In |Lhe descriptloti ;• ^such as 
will exhibit the object in its full and most striking 
point of view. For every object has several faces, by 
which it may be presented to us, according to the cfr" 
cumstanoes wkh which we surround.it ; and it will ap- i 
pear superlatively, sublime, or not, in pi'opbrtion-- as 

appily chosen, and of a sub- ^ 
lime kind. In this, the great art of the writer con- 
sists ; and indeed the principal difficulty of sublime 
description. If the description, be too general, and . 
divested of circumstances ; the object is shewn in a 
faint lights and makes a feeble impress^n, or no im- 
pression, on the reader. At the time, if any trivial 
or improper circumstances , be mingled, the whole is 
degraded. 

The nature of tliat envotion, which is filmed at by 
sublime description, admits no me^ioQrity, and cannot 
^/jb^st in. a middle sjate ; but ipust. eiil^er highly trans- 
port us ; .jor, ^ifttnsuq<;es»f]ul in. the executjiJin, iJeftye m 
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exceedingly disgtrsted; iWe attciiH>ttO'rise wkh the 
ifTHet! ; the irnaigmatbti: ts aw^kened^ ^and pat upon 
t^he stretch ; bjut it ought 'to bb Mipporfed ; and, if ia^ 
llie.itDld'ato^itSfeirorf it b« deaened uii>eicpecte|lly, it 
falls ^?ith a painful shock. ^Vheii Milton in his battle 
of the angels de$icribes them) ai tearing up mountainsi 
apd throwing them at onfc an6ther ; there are. in his 

description^ as Mr.. Addison has renjai'ked, no ciixum* 

;■■'•: 

stances^ but vhjat are truly sublime : 

From their foundations tobs^rngto and fro. 
They plucVd the seated hills with all tlieir load, 

ii^oekS, waters; wo'ods ; and by the slisiggy tops 

Uplifting', bore them in their hands.— *— 

This idea of the giants' throwing the mountains, 
^liich is in itself so* grand, Claudian Yenders^ burlesque 
and rediculous by the single circumstance of one of 
his giants with the mountain Ida upon his shoulderfe, 
ind a river, which flowed from the mountain, running 
down the giant's back, as he held it up in that 
posture. Virgrl, in his deicription of tnount ^tna^ is 
guilty of a slight inaccuracy of this kind. After seve- 
fal magniificent imaged, the poet concludes with per- 
sonifying the mountain under this-figurcj 

— — ** Eruc tans viscera cdm gemitu** ■ ■ ■ 

" belching up its bowels with a groan ;*' which, by 
»ukjng the mountain resemble a sick 6r drunken per- 
wn, degiadts the majesty of the dcscrlptidn. The 
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dsixBateig:' effect of • this hleii vill af>pe8P in a stronger 
light, frofD observing vkat figure It mak^s in:n poent 
of S^r Richard Biaufkmore ; \Kho/ through an extrava- 
gant perversity, of tasti^« selected it for the pHncipal 
drcumstance in his desGription ; and thereby^ as Dr» 
Arburthnot humorously observes, represented, the 
mountain as in a fit of the cholicv 

iEtna and alt the burning mountains find 

Their kindled stores witli iiibi'ed storms of "wind 

Blown up to. rage, and roaring out coin[^aii)f 

As torn witli inward gripes and torturing pain ; 

JLabo\irIng« they cast thein dreadful vomit roujid. 

And with their melted bowels spread the ^ound% «* 

Such, instances show how much the sublime cie^ 
fiends upon a proper selection, of circumstances ; and 
vith how great care every circumstance must be avoid* 
e4> which> by approaching in the smallest degree fo 
the mean, or even to the gay or trifling, changes the 
t&ne of the emotion^ 

What is commonly called the sublime style, is for 
t4te most part a veiy bad one^ imd has no relalion^ 
jvhatever to the true Sublime;. Writers are apt tx> im-^ 
agine that splendid wordsi, accumulated epithets, and 
' a certain swelling' kind of e^xpression, by rising above 
wliat is customary or vulgar, constitute the sublime ; 
yet nothing is in reality more false. In genuine in- 
stances of sublime writing not^iingof ilus kind appears. 
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^ G€fd.said);let there be light ; and' there was' light/' 
This, is str|iking and sub}lmej.but p^t ^t intovha^t it 
^ipmonly cailecl the 8vbUn}e.st)'le : *< The, Sovereign 
S* Arbiter x).f nature, by the potent energy pf a wnglc 
"word, commanded the light to exi«t ;" and, as Boi« 
leao justly obstrvedt thd style is indeed raised, bu^ the 
thought is degraded. . In genetal it niajf \^t ob5erved> 
tl^at ;the sublime ^je^ in the^thought, not In the cxpresi 
sioaj and) when . the thought is- really noble> it will 
geoerally clothe itself in a., native ipajesly of ^lan- 

* 

Tb6'fiftillt8,' oposite to the ! Sublime') are' principally 
Wi;^ \he Frigid esnd the Bombast., Thfr Frigid consists 
in degrading an. object or BtntVmenti which is sublime 
in{cself> by a mean conception i o£ it; arbjr i weaki 
tew>'or puerik.deBcrrption tf.it*: This betrays entire 
^sence*, or at least extreme' poverty of genius* The 
Bombast lies in. forcing a conpmon or trivij^l object out 
of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into the suIn 
Time ; or in attempting to exalt a sublime object be^ 
:Xond all natural bounds. . . 



; . : 
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BEAUTY ne^ to Surdity affords the highest 
pleasure to the imagination.> The emotioD} which it 



faiics, is easily distinguished- from that of sublimity 
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It is of a tahner liirid ; 'more gentle ^nd sootilfi^ ; 
does not eltvate the mBnd so mucli, but prbdtices a 
pleasing seTemty, SuWiniity^ txcites a •feeling, too 
vk^ent to be lasting ; the pleasure, proceedmg from 
Beauty, admits fdhgef durationi ' It exta»ds also to a' 
much greater variety of objects- th|(h' sublimity y ,Vo a 
variety indeed so great, ' that the sensatiows ^ whk>h 
beautiful objects excite,' ffiffcr %kceedinglyj riot in^^fie- 
grec only, bat also in lliti<(,''fl'om eacli 'otber^ • *-Hei\ce 
lio Avord isnsid in a ihofe lindeten^inW slgiiific'^idft 
than Beauty. It /is applied to almost every ^external 
object, Vhich pleases., tbe eyr op the eari to^nWTjf of 
the- ffimcts oft writing.; tofrtitivcpffl^diiposatioD^ ftf likm 
mind ;; nay,; to some-ofaoiecls 06 ab^thict scieftcc* !W4 
j<|ieak ^e^emly of ^ a >6«auti6ri 4rec of flk)\fer-;f .-4 
boaatiful. ^poem ; ' a be^ultifui charseler^ and; a beau^ 
tiful theorem in imatbeiii^tdcs. . . ^ v . 

' Colour se^tt^ tb'affordf the' sJtnplest Infstancb of B^iit- 
ty. Association of ideas, it is probable,' has soift'c in- 
fluence on the pleasure^ ^vhich we ixVeiye' 'ttohi co- 
lours. Green, for example^ may appear moi^ 'beaut tfol 
^from being connected in our ideas tvith rural scenes 
and prospects ; white' with-innocence ; blue with the 
serenity of the sky. Independently of associaiions of 
thrs sort, all that 'we cah farther ob^m^e r^specHng 
colours is, 4.hat those, <^()8^ for Beauty^ r^r^rf 9iT>^on- , 
-Jy delicate^ rather |J?>afl glarii^» Such ^re the. feaxhers I 
of sweral kii;ds of .bir4s,rlhe leaves of flowerSjt and ihc 

u 
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•fine TftnatiQn of c^our^, sbown by; t^ie ^y %\ the 
rising aii€{.se|:ung of the sun* * , . « . 

-Figure «)pens^ td ais . forma> of Beauty more* complex 
Ind dfveiHlfied; Re^ilsCHty first offers itself as a sourse 
of Beauty. By a regular figure is meant oDCf ^vhich 
we perceive to fee fornfted acc^rdin^ to some certain, 
ru!e, and hot Mcft arbitrary or loose in the conslruo- 
lion of its parts* Thus a circle, a Square, a triangle, 
or a h^xag6n5 giviBS pleasure to* tbe eye by . its regular- 
ity» Qfs > beaiHi.fQtJigune:rjetj 9 c^^t) graceful variety 
•is ioand ta be a mMQb more powerful principle of 
.-Beauly* 'Regularity, ^eems to appear beautiful to us 
thtefiy^ if not. cnti»eiy> on account of its suggesting 
tHs ideas^ fitness,; pi^prtQly, and u^^ wh}ch'have al* 
ivi^ytlamor^ jmim^te icOnDexioi) cv^iih orderly and pro- 
lk>rtiofied formsy th^n with those ^thich appear not 
constructed aceotdin^^ to any certain mle? Nature, 
vho.is the most graceful artist^ hath, in all her oma- 
menital . works, pursued' tatiety vith an apparent neg* 
Itct.'of regularity*' > Cabinets, doors* and. windows are 
made after a regnlar form, in cubed and paralloiograms, 
vhli «xact proportion of p^rts ^vi^nd tlvis formed, thef 
please the eye ; for this - ju;s£ retison, that,: being works 
tf use,: they ar^ by sucb ^ figures bettor* adapted to the 
cfvds for which tiicy were design od* But plants, flow- 
ers, and leaves ai« fuilof variety and diversify.' A 
^sicaigfatxa^al is an instfM Qgure, wli«n compared with 
the mcanilera/Q^ a mec* . CDlie«> iukI pytsamids- i^vik^ 
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tbtif degree of beaut]^ ; but trees, growing in theft 
natural wildncssy have i if finitely more beauty, than 
^bcn trimmed into pyramids and cooes. . The appart- 
inents of. a houae musc.be disposed with regulavHy fof 
the convenience of its inhabitants ; but % gardeni Wjbi^h 
is intended merely for beauty, would be extremely 
disgusting^, ii it liad as 'much uniformity and; order as 
a dweliing-hofise. : / .;.'..: 

Motion affords arkHlier' source, of Bealily; distinct 
from- figure- Motiorr of itself is pleasing ;- and bodies 
in motion are, " csctei^is paribus,? 'universally prefer- 
red tj those at rest*. Only gentle motion howevei>'be« 
longs to the Beautiful ; foPj wh^ii it is swift, or verj 

•powerful,' ^lich as th'atof {a'tojrrefit,- it partakes of the 
sublinje. The 'motion of a; bird gliding -thsough the 
air is exquisitely beautiful ;> bat tbe swiftness wk)i 
which lightning darts thP0«g<h the skf ,- is magnificem 
and astoniJihing. Here it is necessary to observe, thkt 
the sensations of sublime and beautiful .are not ! always 
distinguished by very 'dist^ifnt boundaries ; but are: cai- 
p'abla in many instances of approaching /tORvard^ each 
other. Thti3= *i' gently PunnJng stream is one of the 
most beautiful objects fn natqre*; but, as it swells gfa* 
dually into a great 'riverj the beautiful by degrees' is 

•lost in the sublinrve. A young tree is a beautiful 
object ; a spreading ancient oak is a venerable and 

•subli'me on^. 'To rtJturni hbtvevcrj to tbfr beauty of 
jn«ti^y It'Wttt be found' to hold very generally,, that ma- 
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ttdf» tn.^ sftmght Une is not «o benutift) as in t wi^vint; 

directtofi; and motion spwarA^ ts commonly' ihore 
.j^ll^a&ingf.^han. mpuon .dow|)^s^rd« , Tf)evC^y,il jco^g^ 
;i|ii(DdyipQ. c^, ^ame, aa^^^ &iiipk(:4a ai> .pl^jt^ct singularly 

agreeabte*^ ; Hogart^ ^bs^gfvcs . verjf :mgenioUsl7,: tbat 
-M the aoi^uinf^ and necf^ary inoiicms; for the t>uBi« 

nes^ <>f lift ^^^ performed /fi; UraiglU or plain lint,8 $ 

buuhat ftf^tb^jgrgLcfefyi j^iil fjrnamc^al movenfients arc 
;^xciade*ip .curve }im.% ; .aj> db^serv^iioir worthy .of the at- 

tension oi tbase who stt^dy tbe grace of gesture and 

Colovirr HgurO) ^nd motfottv thoitg^fi/ sepai*ate princi* 

•yies ckf BbiiUty, yet ^i» tnany beautiltiY objects meet to* 

••^hiry andi tl»eTel>3k ren^sr the beaoty ^ greater and 

mct6 icoihpdekv) T^ hi ^owei^ tF^es,^'And animals 

'iwc ane- *Oiiteftaiiied it -otiic^ with *t'be -delicacy of the 

•a)}o«r, wttiithe |p»aGii6ilfcess di the figure, and some* 

time&mlso Willi ihe nation of' ttje object* The most 

epmplete aJSSctnblagO'Of' heaufliful objtcte, ^vhkrh can 

be foundv Ui represented Uy a rieh natural land$cttp^9 

wbepe *h«re: is ^a s^ifl^ent Satiety of objects ; iieldB in 

tbrdao^scs/ae^ed,iir€eS'a^<(llbWli%^rtfnrimg water, and 

. i^imals i grasinl^* If to^ t he se'be^ added some of the prd* 

ducUotist of an, suitatl^Uo such a scene ; a^ a brid^ 

^iti¥:arches ^dvcr- a rircri stttObe rising' frohi cottages 

^ the midM^ of trees, and-ik distant ?ibw -of a fine build- 

■T«Htf©el)liy thetifeitigc^iint '^^ tlion etrjoy4nf the Ul^ 
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«st perfection that gAfy.ehurfuV and placid aeniaiicHii 
which dharactodsos Beaut]fw 

The beatrtjr of ^he hiiman countenance is more com- 
plex ihdn any ?trc have yet examined. It'^wprehebdb 
the Beauty oF colour/ arishig^ frbih the delicate shades 
•6f the coifnple3CTon ; uitd the Beauty of figure, aiising 
Hfrom the lines, if^hich constitute 'different feattires of the 
■face. But the principal' Beauty ' of the cto\intenaiicc| 
depends upon a mysterious express!oi\, which 'it^' Con- 
Tcys 6f the qualities of the mind j 'of good^sense, or 
good humour ; of candour, benevolence, sensibility, or 
other amiable d'rspositjionsk - It may he 'Observed, that; 
ihere are certain qualities of tlie^ mind,, which, whet&fr. 
expressed ^n \tti«i-ieoiifitenance, o^ bywords* of hyjap- 
tions» always.r^i^ jn ' u% a~ JeeUi^. simiiat ^ to . that r of j 
' Beauty.' : There 'are iv^^ great classes >0f moral. quaU- 
iiesi onf^ is qC tjie highland the great ^virtues, wUtch 
require .extraordinary efforts, ^nd is founded on dm- 
g«rs'and«ufiVring3 ; asy herqisni, jmagnanimit]^, con* 
tempt of pleasures^ and contetnpt of death* . Theae 
produce in the, spectator an eitioition • of subilmity. ind 
. grandeur* The other .cla$4 is chieSy of /the f^ social vir- 
• lues ; and such a^ are of ai softisr and gentlcf kind ; 
. asr compasftioni mUdne^s, ^and 'geneix>sity. t >Those ex- 
\ctte in the beholder a i»ensation of pleasure, sot nearly 
.Idltcd lo that exci^d by beautaful external objects, !that, 
tlKiugh of a ^ore ex^Ue4,naU|te,. hi m^y wkh pfopn^y 
be classed under the sam,e l^ead. 
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h^9tvAY oC wrtiing tp its mone definite sense cbatac- 

terises a pactic^lar turner i sighifyipg tx, certain grace 

anci; aipenilty^ Iti the ^urti eHh(^r of $tylQ or sentimenty 

by which somp.amhors' are {)^rtiGul9Hy.(lUtingui^I)od. 

I0 this s^ns^ i( denotes a rnfmoer neither remarkabl^r 

^biimcf nor- veUeiT^enily passionate, nor uncommonly 

spat'klir}g y hut suph a3;e;iKciies in. fh^ Reader, an, eiOQ- 

' tion qf th^ piatcld kinc) resembling that which is rai4« 

c$dt by con^uinplcitipn of bej^uufuL pbject^ . in • B|ituire ; . 

.iJvHic^i Tieitjier lifts, the mind v/ery Ivigh, por agitated it 

•(0 excess ; but spreads over the. imagination a plea^in^ 

Serenity. Addison is a wriur of this chijiracler^ a«>d one 

of the most proper examplesof it. Fenel^n; the- author 

^of Telemachus, is anoihtr example* , Virgil also, though 

veify capable of rijiing occas^bnally into,- 'the sublim^y 

.yet generally is dis ingaislji^d by. the character of {^ai)« 

ty and grace, rather jihan of sublimity.* Among. Qfator/iy 

Cicero has more of the beautiful than Dtmostt^eno^y 

whose genius led him wholly toward vehemence and 

Strength. 

So much it is necessary to hav^ sa^d. upon the sub- 
jpct of Beauty \ siii9o ne^t to subruiiity it is the most 
copious source of the Ples^sures of Tai^te. BHt.objec|6 
delight the imagination, not only by appearing under 
the forms of sublime or beautifvil ; they Hl^ewise derive 
their power of giving it pleasure frcfm several other 
principles. 
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. Novelty, for exampict has Ijtiea mentioned bf AddU 
sen, and by every vvrtt&r on tl^ subjcdt. ^An< object 
•Irhich has no pth^r tti^rrt than Uiat 4^f'beti%^ lieW,: 
by tbis qaaiity a)one raises- in the tnirtd a vivkt and 
on agreeabk eni^tion. Hence that pas$r<m of eutnc^i- 
ty, which prevails so generally in mankinds »^bje^*s. 
and ideas, which have been long fomtHar, make too 
faint lin impression; to give ati agreeable exerfeise to 
'0trr farcuUies^ . New * and strange ' object^ rouse the 
mitid from its 'dormant state, by giving it a' suddeh 
.and' pleasing impulse. Hence in a great' liteasiirt 
the entertainment we receive from fiction and ro- 
mance. The emotion, raised by Novelty, is of a 
more lively and awakening n:itnfe, than that prdddc* 
ed by Beauty ;■ but mtich shorter in its dirratioh« 
• For,' vf the object have in itself no charms to' hold bUr 
tattention, the gloss^ spread over U by Novelty,' 40oa 
•wears offt 

Imitation^ fs another jsource of pleasure to Taster 
This gives rise to what AddisOn terms the Secondary 
Pleasures of ItnaCginitioh, 'which form a very exten* 
tivef class.' For M imitation aiTords some Pleasure to* 
•the.mindf not only tKe imitation of beaiitifuT or sublime 
' objedts, by recallihg the bt'igihal ideas of beauty or 
grandeur, which such objects themselves exhibited ;^ 
' biit even objects, which haVe neither beauty, nor gran- 
deur ; nay, some, which are terrible or deformed^ give 
us pleasure in a secondary or represented view* 
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The pleasures of melody and harmony belong also 
^0 Taste. -There is no delightful sensation. w« receivie^ 
either &om beauty or sublimity, which, is not capable 
of being heightened by the power of musical sound*. 
Hence t)ie charm of poetical .numbers ; and even of 
the concealed and looser measures of prose. Wit> 
htiipour, ajid >iididale open likewise a^ xariety of plea* 
sures to Tast^, altogether different from, any that have 
yet been, considered. ' , i 

t At present it It not necessary to pursue an^ farther 
ihesub}iect;of the; Pleasures of Taste. We have open- 
ed some of the gcHaeral principles^ it is time now to ap-* 
fsly them to oUfichieLsubject. If it be asked) to' what 
"Class ' of * -those * Plea$.ures of Tastcj which ha;? e . been 
enumlerated, that, pleasure is to be referred, which' we 
receive^fram poetry, eloquence, or fine writing? The 
answer is,' not- to any one, but ia them alh This pe- 
culiar advantage ^arriilng and discotirse possess ; they 
tocompass a large, and Truitful field .on all si<les,^and^ 
b&ve< powers to -exhibit in grieat perfection, tiot a single^ 
set, cif (Ejects only^ but almost the j^hole of tiiose \vhich 
^ve pleasare? to taste and imaginiuion ;f wiiether tiiat 
pileasure arise from subUn^ity, from beauty in its vart* 
<)us fbm^a, from design^ apd art; from moral sentiment) 
from novelty, from harmQtiy, from wit, humourt oi* 
ridiculej. To which soever of these a person's taste is 
directed^ fiT^Hi some V writer or other he ha9 it. alwaya 
in his po wer^to receive the gr«iti&catioLi of it* 
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It ha9 been usnal among critical ^v^iters to treat of 
discourse, as the chief of all the ioiitatiitei art% Tbef 
tbnipare it with painting and with «culpt<ure». and in 
Aany respects prefer it justly before them* Bi>t W£ 
must di!>tlnguish' between imitation and descFipiioa» 
Words have no natural resemblance of the ideas or oto« 
jftct^ which^ they signify ; but a statue oif picture; liaf 
m natural likeness o£ the original. I 

As far however as a poet or historliin introduces in- 
to His woric persons • really apeakifigv' And by* jwoltls, 
•which he puts into their mouths^ repi*ejsdots ijhe con- 
versation wbtcK they might be supposed to hold; so 
£ir his art maybe called imitative; and this isithex:ase 
in all ' dramatic composition. But in narrative or de- 
scriptive works it cannot with propriety t)d so called^ 
Who, foi example, would call Virgil's ■ deKiriptioh : of 
« tempest in: the ^HX. j£)ieid an^ imitation of a storm X 
If we heard of the imitation of a battle, we might 
naturally think of' some modk &ght> or represeniatlon 
tA a battle on the stage ; but should never < li|iagfine 
it meant One of Homer*s ^descriptions in: - the liiai^ 
It must be aUowed at the same time, that smitatiop 
and' description 'agree- in their principal effect, ihajt 
df i^caUing by external'sigrvs the ideas of tilings which 
we do not see. But, though in this they coincide, yet 
It should be remembered that the terms themselves .are 
not synonymous; ^at they Import- dilfereat nlesfns of 
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producing the sathe end ; and consequently make di£« 
fer^nt impressions on the mind* > . 



ORIGIN AND PROGRfeSS OF LANGUAGE. ' 

, ft 

TO ibrm ait adequate idea of the Origin of Languag«y 
v^ niust contemplale the circumfttant^es of mankind ia 
Uieir eai^iest iodi rudest state. They were then a wan- 
dering, scattered race ; no society among; them Qxaept 
families.; and family society alsp v^ry imperfect;^ as 
their jnode of living, by hunting or ;pasturage9 must 
havei $.e{)arated tb^m frequently from each other. In 
flucli a condition} how could any one set of sounds or 
jrer^^be universally agreed on, as the sig^sof their 
ideai ? Supposing that a.feW) whom chance or necessity 
tlirp^w together, agreed by some means upon certain 
signs -J ytt by what authority could these be so propagat- 
ed among.other tribes or families, as to grow up in a lan- 
g\jage ? • One would imagine that men, must have been 
previously gathered together in considerable numbers^ 
before l^n^ua^c could be fixed and extended ; and yet 
on the other hand there seems to have been an absolute 
necessity of speech previous to the formation of society, 
I'br by what bond cbuld a multitude|of men be kept lo- 
gctber? or be connected in prosecution of any com- 
mon interest, before by ,the assistance of speech they 
could communrcate their wants and intentions to each 
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^ other ? So that, how eoclety could subsist previously t^^ 
language, and how words, could rise into language )>e- 
fore the formation of society, seem to be points attended 
with equal difBculty. "Wlieii We' consider farther that 

• curious., ani^logy which, prevails in the construction of 
almost all languages^ and that deep and subtile logic, 
on which they are founded ; difficulties increase so 
much 'ui>on us^ on all sides, that there seems to be no 
small reason for r^feinng the origin ofaH language to 
divide insplriaiion* - . ::::-:: . . . . • 

But, supposing language tti hjtve a divine originalj 
we cannot imagine tliat a perfect syistem of it was at 
once given to man., Tt is tnlich m6ret)alural to suppose 
that God taught oiir fii*st parents dnly such language as 
suited* their present occasioris ; leaving theni, as he'dw! 
in other respeclsj td elilarg^ and improve it as thtir fui 
ture' necessities should require* Consequently, those 
rudiments of speech 'must b^ve been poor ancT narrow ; 
and we are at libeily to inquire, in what manner, and 
by what steps, language advanced to the state in which 
we now find it. 

Should we suppose a period ej^isted , before words 
were invented or known ; it is evident that men could 
have no other method of com nvun letting their ifieltngs, 
than by the qries of passion, accompanied by such mo- 
tiou:s and gestures, as Were farther expressive ofemo- 
tion. These indeed are the only signs which nature 
teaches all meUyr^nd which ere understood by alK Onc# 
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who saw another going into some place, where he him- 
self had been frightenetl, ar exposed to danger, and 
who wished to warn his neighbonr of the dinger, could 
contrive no other methotl of doing it, than by urtcHng 
those cries, and maiftn^ those gesttrrer,. which 'are the 
signs of fear; as two men at this day wouhJ endea^ 
your to make themselves understood by each other^ if 
thrown together on a desolate island, ig^norant of each 
other's language. Those e^iclamations, therefore, by 
grammarians called interjections,, uttered in a strong 
and passionate^ mat)ner, wei*e -ui^^Dbtedly the eleinent^' 
of speech. ' . • . . . . 

When more enlarged comm^inicatlon became requi- 
site, and names began to be applied to objects ; how 
can \^e suppose men proceeded in this application of 
dames, or invention of words? Certainly by imitating, 
as much as they could j the nature ofthe object 'named 
by the sound of the nartie glyeri to it. As' a padfitery 
who would represent gras^, must employ a green co- 
lour; so in the infency of language one, giving a name 
to any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course em« 
ploy a harsh or boisterous sound. He could not do 
otherwise, if he desired to excite iii the hearer the ideft 
of that object which lie wished »to' name; T6 imaging 
Words iiivented, or names givctt tb things, without any 
,ground or reason, is to suppose an effect without a 
cause. There must, always have been some motive 

which led to one name, rather than another ; and vrt 
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can suppo<ie no motive, nhich would more generally 
operate upon men in their first eSTorts toward language, 
than a deslr« to paint by speech the objects which they 
named in- a manner more or lesscompkte, according as 
it was in the power oC'tbc hi: man vclce to effect this 
imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, 
noise, or .-notion was concerned, the imitation by words 
was- sufficiently obvious. Nothing was more natural, 
than to imitate by the sound of the voice the quality of i 
the sound or nofse which any external object produced'; 
and to form its name accordingly. Thus in all lan- 
guages we discover a multitude of words, which are 
evidently constructed on this principle. A certain bird 
IS called the Cuckoo, from tlie sound which it emits. 
When one sort of wind is said to wAiVfe, and anothei; to 
roar ; when a serpent is said to bus ; a. fly to huzz^ and 
falling timber to crash ; Hhenja strcaiB is said to j^o^j, 
and hail to rattle } the resemblance between the word 
and the thmg signified is plainly discernable. . But in 
the names of objects which address the sight only, 
where neither noise nor motion is concerned ; and still 
more in terms,; appropriated to moral ideas, this finalo* 
gy appears to faih - X-?* n3apy/learnj3<l .mejn have ima- 
gined tii^t,.thoA\gh i>i. svph cases h becaraes more ob- 
scure, it is not altogether lost ; and tbat in the radical 
words of all languages there may be traced some dc- 
greej C|f correspondence with the.<?l?ject sigmfi^d. 
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This principle however of a natuHl relation between 
words and objects, can be applied to lang^iige only in 
its most simple and early state. 'Though in every 
tongue some remains of it may be traced, it were ut- 
terly in vain to search for it through the whole con- 
struction of any modern languagfe. As tefms increase 
. in every nation, and the vast fields of language is filled 
up, words by a thousand fanciful ind irregular rftethods 
of'devivation and composition deviate Widely from the 
primitive character of their roots, and lose all resem- 
blance in sound of the things signified* This is the 
present state of language. Wards,, as we now use 
them, taken in general, may be, considered as symbols, 
not J iinitatidus j -as -tivfeiu^ary or institutdd> mot iidiaiural 
si^ns of ideas. But Ihe re can? be no di3iubtithft.t. lan- 
guage, the nearer we' approach to its rise ailnong men, 
>i^iil be fotmd4o partake more of a natural expression. > 

Interjections, it has been^ shown, or passionate ex- 
clamations, were the elements of speech. Men la- 
boured to communicate their' feelings to each other 
by thbse expressive cries and gestures, which nature 
taught thenu^- After words, or names of objects, began 
to be invented, this motle of speaking by naturalsigns 
eould not be all at once disused* For language in its 
^ infancy must have been extremely barren j and there^ 
certainly was a period among all rude nations, when 
C<6nyer$atiQn was ^a^iiied'on by a.^ery,f($wwor<i$>' inter- 
mixed with many^ exelamaitiona and: ^^arnest- gestures* 
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^he^jpa]^ i>\otif. pfivqrds^ which m^n then possessed 
.render^ed iho;&^ helps eutirely necessary for explaining 
their c;QnceptioBs ; and rude, uncultivated individuals, 
not having always ready even the few words which they 
know, would naturally labour to make themselves un- 
dfirUoofl by varying ilieir tones of voice, and by accom- 
|)anyin;g their tone^ ^l^ilh t^]e n)ost expressive gesticu* 
Ifitions^ , , • 

To this mode of speaking, necessity gave rise. But 
<we must observe thaty after this necessity bad jq a 
^j^reai degree ceasedt by language becoming in process 
of time more extensive and copious, the ancient manner 
4)f Speech stilt EtHiaisted among many nations ; and, 
wha:thad:aiiseti fi'om Tiecessity, continued to be uted 
for orn'arme«vtw In the Greek and Roman languages, a 
musical and gesticulating pronunciation was retained in 
a very high degree. Without attending to this, we 
shall be at a loss in understanding several passages of 
the Classicsj^ which relate to Jhe public speaking and 
jtheajriciil ^efttertaiiwepts of fhe ancicnits. Ouf modeni 
pronqnciatix^ would hay&. seemed to them a lifeless 
?flOi><>tony. ■ The deplamatipn of their orators and the 
pronujaciation of their actors upon the stage approached 
to ilie nature of recitative in music ; was capable of 
being in?i»'He*^ ^y potcs, an4 supported by instruments ; 
as ^fy^vdii learned nien have proved. - 

• With'4^^aird'U0 gesture, the case wa* parallel ^ for 
{^tftifv'g totted atid anitt)sRN»ti^|f€i!^tui^es sft^vays ^togetheff 
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V 

ThjB action bbth of 'bratcH-A'^'fenil' playei*s in Greece and 
Ronfte wastfar mbre Whetnent'tttlib -thilt tO'liftilft wfe 
are accustomed. To my Rbsci^%*wbii1d''i|>|>e8dr d mad- 
man* Gestiire was of such consequehce on* the £hV*iertt 
stage, that there is reason for believing that ori some 
occasions the speaking- and the acting were divided; 
iwhlch, -according t6 isur ideas, ^ould fdrm u strange 
e^hrbition; ObS pla'j^ -sp^flfc the i^^Yds in tWpropitrr 
tones^ while iiriOtheT fckprtssed • the ' fco?Wsf>ortdmg'md- 
tiqns and gestures. Cicero tell&uS} it was, a cor(testiJt>e- 
tween him and Rosctus, whe-ther he could express » 
sentiment In a greater variety of phraseS), or -Rolciusin 
a grtaOer variety , of mteUigibl^ . significant gesjtures* 
At;t^st, g^{i\up\e eagTQSsed^ tl)fl s(t^ge ^ntiji^ejy;. for under 
the reigns (di ^«g;f^tus aiid /riberiuis, i)ie favO^uUe ea- 
tertainraent of Jh<^ publjq wa^.th,e Pantpipime, whicl^ 
was carried on by g^stifjal^tiph, only.. , The pe4${A^ 
were moved, and wept at it as inuch as at tragedies ; 
and the passion for it became so;violcnt, that laws were 
made fpr restraining the senators from sijocfying the 
Pantomime: art. NoWj thoueh in declamations and the- 
atrical ex1\iblfio^s 1)0111, io,nc and. gesture were carried 
much Ijaither than; ID* cpmij|of> discourse; yet public 
speaking of any kind mu^i in eteVy country befe^r |ome 
proportion to the mjCrnqer which is used in conveisalion ; 
and such public entertakiiritnts could never be relished 
vby 'fi nation whose tones and gestures in uiscourse wtrc 
as languid as dur^. . ,. 

^ E 2 . 
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^ yi»e 9wiyf iapgiHigf gf fugp, bejng entirety comppg:. 
f^ ffffW^•^P/d«»o^l^l^e^<?|,Beasiblc,ol^jcctp, becai|a« of 
^ec^sgity fiftive^^]^, ipi^t^ptiori^ai. Fori to signify any 
^esiv^. o|^ pAPsioHi or any act or fi^eUng^pf the mindf 
tb€y )if^d> no fished es^pression vhich was appropriated 
tp tbiat purpose^ but w,ere:oUige<} to paint the emolioQ 
or. p^ipn, \\kl^]^ \\)^y {p\'hy allRdifig tq those sensir 
Jjjk ot)i^^Si :\vbicl^. ha^l H><?Bt ppnnexk>j\, witli.it, and 
^lnch(p9iMmTi<^^'T^ ia.^lj^ degree visible: to oAlv3rs# 

'^^^Buf' it \vas tkft necessity- albrf(*, that gave rise to tfeis 
f)ictured styk. Intfte infancy of all societies, fear atad 
surprise, wonder and astonishment, are the most fre* 
quent passions of wen. Their lanfgudge will neeess^ri^ 
ly be afifectftdf^y'thtsthaii^tter of difeirnnim^ r They 
^Hl - bt ^disposed! to' paiin \ c i'c t*y ihiWgf inc tfee* strorfg-est 
colour's, Efeti" the n^annerj rrt \vhicb ttie ^rsl ' tribes ' of 
ffi!^ littered their words, tfa^coiwidcrabfe influertte on 
their Style. Wherever strofig exclamations, tones, and 
gestttres are connected with conversation, the imagina- 
tion is alvvi)*s mor^ exercised ; a greater eflbrt of fancy 
and passion is excited. TlniJ the fancy, tielng kfept 
awake ahfi- rendered 'nVore f-prt gJit ly .^by ^his ^lode of ' ut- 
terance, dpcinles upon it^lei'Uiiti j^i\Ys k additional life 
and-splrk.' • '.'■ ' .' ^'^'* '" "•' '•' -' \- ;, 

As one proof among many, wliich might be produc- 
ed of the truth of these observaiions, we shall tran- 

i • '* - i * i : • J '" '4 ''N't » 

scribe a 'speech from C6lden*s History of the F'ive 
IndifUi Nations, which was deUveu^ed byr their Chiefs 
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wh^o^ientiemtg Qn< it trusty ofpeftq^.with.us^ in th« 
/VllQ,M^lf)g UiigtM»g«4 : H WcaiHT bapffty in hiving 'bum 
^^ td iuMier> groinul ih«. red axe^ ,that Iim so often lMie|| 
**<]yed.io the blood of our brethren. ' NoW' ii» tbii 
<< iort we inter the axe, and plant the tree of peace* 
^ We plant a tree, whose top will reach th€ sun ; and 
^ ils bottnches spread » abroad, so that ii shall ^be'seen 
^'aiarbSl'. M^Usj^tmifih never b< M.i6ed«tid'chok^ 
^^ ed ; but inay it shade boih your country and ours 
*^ with its leaves I L^t us make fast its roots, and ex* 
*^tend them to the utmost of your -Golonies*^ If the 
^^ French should conie^ to shake this tree^ we should 
** knpw it by the mptioo of its roots reaching into our 
" country. May the Qrc^t Spirit allow us to rest in ^ 

" Iranquihty iipoh 9ur mats, ami never a^ain die; u^ 
" tfie axe, to. cut, down the tree of ptactl Let ihfi, 
" earth be trodden .hjird over it, where it lies buried* 
*^ Let a stronji: stream run under the pit, to wash the 
" evil away out of our sight and rememlirance. The 
♦* fire, that had long burntd in Albany, is extinguish- 
" ed. ' The' bloody bed' is washed clean, 'and tHe tears 
*^'aSe SvirJed *^fr6rn oiVii eVcs/ ^e "now renew the 
f' covenant clVait) ''of ^friendbiiip.' -Let it be kept brighV, 
^^^'and clean as silver, and n'ot suffered to contract any 
" rusti Let not any one* pull away his arm from it." 

As language in its progress grew more copious, it 
gradually lost that figurative style, whicl^was its early^ 
character. ,. The yi?heri[)cm mani)V'^ o(^ spsaHing by; 
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tones and gestures <befame 'less common* ■ Instcftd of 
poetS) ' philoso{ih«qs btcamo 4he infttructOfs' l>f mcA ^ 
ftnd in tiadr reasoning on all subjects^ introduced that 
plainer and more simple style of coniposliion, which 
we now call Prose* Thus the ancient metaphorical and 
poetical dress of Language was at length laid aside in 
the^intereourse'of men* and reserved for those occasions 
oi(ily,.G(i> i»t|icJ>-.jorntainout wafei^irofesswdly studied. . I.. 
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RISE AND PROGUESS OF LANGUAGE AND 

OF WRITING* 

WHEN we examine the order in which words are 

• . > ' ■ . ' ■ ' '"U ' - ' " ".' • 

ai^rangea in a senteaoe, \ve nnd a very remarkable dif- 
ference biitWeen ancient and modern tongues^ The 
consideration of this will serve to unfold farther the gc- 
nius of Langua:a:e * and to shew the causes of those 
alterations, it has undergone in the progress of soci- 
ety. 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this alte rati onj> 
we mnst'go back, as btforcj \o, ih^ earliest p,eriod Qf 
Language. . Let us figure \o. ourselves .a ;Savage be- 
holding some fri»it, which he eariicstly desires, and re*, 
quests another to give him. Suppose him junacquaint- 
cd with words, he would strive to make himself under- 
stood by pointing eagerly at the object desired,* and ut« 
tering at the same time a passionate cry. Su,jposing 
hiria to' Lavb acquffcd 'words, the first' word which he 
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woqld utter would be the name of that object* He 
would not express himself according \o our order of 
cgnstructlon, '| Give ine fruit ;" but according to the 
Latin order, "Fruit give me," "Fructum da mihi,',^ 
for this plain i*eason, that his attention was wholly di«^ 
reeled toward fruit, the object desired. Hence we 
might conclude a firiori^ ihdt this was the order in 
\vhicjh wx>rds were most commonly arranged in the Jn* 
fancy of Language ; and accordingly we iiod in reality 
that in this order woi*ds are arranged in most of the 
ancient tongues, as in the Greek and Latin ; and it is 
said likewise in the Russian, Sclavonic, Gaelic and se« 
veral American tongues. 

The ^iofLftm l^L^nag^s of Eurppte hfive adopted % 
different ^riing^nient from t^e ancient. In their puose 
compositions very little variety is admitted in the collof 
cation of woi*ds ; they ai*e x:hie3y fixed to one order, 
which may be called the Order of the Understand ing* 
They place first in the sentence the person or thing, 
which speaks or acts; next, its a^iou ; ^nd lastly, jthe 
object of its action. Thus: an English writer, paying 
a compliment to a great .man, would say,. "it is jm- 
" possible for me to pass over in silence so distinguished 
^* mildness, so singular and unheard of clemency, and 
" so uncommon moderation, in the exercise of supreme 
** power." Here is first presented to us the person 
who speaks, '^ It is injpossible Jor rne/^" next^, what 
the same person is to do, *'Yo J.a^s aver in silence ^^ 
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and lastly, the object which excites him to action y 
*• the mildness, clemency, and moderaiton of his pa- 
** Iron." Cicero, from whom these words are translat- 
ed, reverses this order. He begins with the object ; 
places that first, which was the exciting idea in the 
*peaker*ft mind, and ends with the speaker and his ac- 
tion. " Tantam mansuetudinem, lam inusitatam in- 
«* auditamquc clemehtiam, taittumque in summa po- 
*^ testate re rum omnium modum, tacitus nullo modo 
" prxtcrire possum." Here, it must be observed, the 
Latin order is more animated ; the English more clear 
and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty for 
transposition and inversion irt pdetVy*, than ' In pr^se. 
Even there however this liberty is confined within nar- 
row limits, in comparison with the ancient languages. 
In this respect, tnodem tongues vary from each other* 
The Italian approaches the nearest in its character to 
the ancient transposition ; the Englisli has more inver- 
sion (han tlie rest; and the' French has the least of 

all;' ■ : ^ :-• : i - •-.../• 

Writing is an improvement upon Speech, and conse- 
quently was posterior to it in order of time. Its cha- 
racters are of two kinds, signs of things, and signs of 
words. Thus the pictures, hieroglyphics^, and sym- 
bols, employed by the ancients, were of the former 
soi't ; tt\Q alphabetical cliaraclei-s, now employed by 
Europeans^ of the' latt'iir. . '"* ' 
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Pictures were certainly the first attempt toward wri- 
ting. Mankind, in all ^ ages and in all nations have 
been prone to imitation » ^his \yould.soon be .employ- 
ed foe descril)ing and recording ev;ents. Thus,- to sig- 
nify thM one man had^ kilkd another, thc.y painted 
the figure of one man lying on the ground, and of 
another standing by him with a hostile weapon in his 
Ifand. When America was first discovered, this was 
the only kind of writipg with which the Mexicans were 
acquainted. It was however a vt;ry imperfect ^modQ 
of recorc^lng fact$.j since by pictures external events 
only could.be delineated* .. . • 

Hieroglypliical characters may be considered as the 
second, stage of the Art of Writing. They consist of 
certain symbols, which are made to stand for invisible 
objects on account oC thTeir supposed resemblance of 
the- «fe]ect8 ibertiseiMes.f Th^^ - an. feye; represented 
knowledge ; and a circle*, haying -nijUher begintfing nor 
end, was the symbol of eternity. Egypt was the coun- 
try where this kind of writing was most studied, and 
brought into a regular art. By these characters all the 
boasted wisdom of their priests was" conveyed. They 
.pitched upon animals to be the emblenis of moral ob- 
jects, accqrdin^ to the quaHties wjth \viuch they sup* 
posed then) to be endowed. Thus imprudence w^s de- 
nominated by a fly ; wisdom, by an ant ; and victory, 
by a hawk. But this sort of writing was in the high- 
est degree enigmatical and confused ; and consequent- 
ly a very imperfect vehicle of knowledge. 
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From hieroglyphics some nations gradually advanced 
to simple arbitrary marks, which stood for objects, 
though without any rescmbisknce of the objects signifi- 
ed, (jf thisnatxire was the writing of the Peruvians. 
They used small cords of different colours ^ and by 
knots upon these, of different sizes and variously rang* 
ed, they invented signs for communicating their 
thoughts to one another. The Chinese at this day use 
written characters of this nature. They have no al- 
phabet of letters or simple' sounds of whitfh their words 
are composed ; but every single character which they 
use, is expressive of an idea ; it is a mark which sig- 
nifies ^onie one thing or object. The number of these 
characters must consequently be imn^ense. They are 
said indeed to amount to seventy thousand. To be per- 
fectly acquainted with them is the- business of a whole 
life ; which: must have greatly retarded laoiong them the 
progress of every- kiml .(^f'-seience* • •• ^ J- , * 

It is evident that the Chinese' characters, like hiero- 
glyphics, are signs of things, and not of words. For 
we are told, that the Japanese, the Tonquinese, and 
the Coroeans, who speak different language^ from 
each other, and from the inhabitants of China, use 
however the same Written characters with them,' and* 
thus correspond intelligibly with one another in writ- 
ing, though mutually ignorant of eacih others' lan- 
guage. Our arithmetical Hgures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. are 
an example of this sort of writing. They have no de- 
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! pendence on words ; each figure represents the number 
for which it stands ; s(nd consequently is equally under- 

\ stood by all nations, who have agreed in the use of these 
figures. 

The first step, to remedy the imperfection, the am- 
biguity, and the tediousness of each of the methods 
of communication, which have been mentioned, was 
the invention of signs, which should stand not direct- 
ly for things, but for words by which things were 
:^ named and distinguished. An alphabet of syllablefll 
' seems to have been invented previously to an alphabet 
: of lette];s* Such a one is said to be retained at this day 
in :£thiopia and some countries of India. But at best 
it must have been imperfect and ineffectual ; since the 
, number of characters, being very considerable, must 
^ have rendered both heading and wri4ing very complex 
and laborious* 

To whom are we indebted for the sublime and re- 
fined discovery of letters, is not determined. They 
were brought into Greece by Cadmus, the Phoenician, 
who,' according* to Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology 
was contemporary with king David. His alphabet 
contained only sixteen letters. The rest were after- 
ward added, according as signs for proper sounds were 
found to be wanting. The Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman alphabets agree so much in the 
figure, names, and arrangement of the letters^ as 

F 
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amounts to demonstration! that they were derWed ori- 
ginally from the same source* 

The ancient order of writing Was from the right 
hand to the left. This method, as appears from some 
very old insciiptions, prevailed even among the Greeks. 
They afterward used to write their lines alternately 
from the right to the left» and from the left to the 
right. The inscription on the famous Sigsan monu- 
ment is a specimen of this mode of writing, which 
continued till the days of Solon^ the celebrated I^egis- 
lator of Athens. At length, the motion from the left 
hand to the right, being found more natural and conve- 
nient, this order of vrriting was adopted by all tha na- 
tions of Europe. 

Writing was first' exhibited on pillars, and tables of 
stone ; afterward on plates of the softer metals. ~As 
it became more common, the leaves and bark of certain 
trees were used in some countries ; and in others^ tablets 
of wood, covered with a thin coat of soft wax» on which 
the impression was made with a stylus of iron. Parch* 
ment, made of the hides of animals, was an invention 
of later limes. Paper was not invented before the four- 
teenth century, - 



STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

THE common division, of Speech into eight parts^ 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, interjections, and conjunctions, is not very ac- 
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curate ; since under the general term of nouns it com* 
prehends l^h substantives and adjectives, which 
are parts of speech essentially distinct* Yet, as we 
are most accustomed to this divisipn, and, as logical 
exactness is not necessary to our present design, we 
shall adopt these terms, which habit has made familiar 
to us. 

Substantive noutis are the foundation of Grammar, 
and the most ancient part of speech* When men had 
advanced beyond simple interjections or exclamations 
of passion, and had begun to. communicate their ideas 
to each other, they would be obliged to assign. names 
to objects by which they were surrounded. Wher- 
ever a savage lookedy he beheld forests and trees* To 
dtstingulsb each by a separate name would have been 
endless* Their common qualities, such as springing 
from a root, and bearing branches and leaves, would 
suggest a general idea and a general name. The ge- 
nus, tree J was afterward subdivided into its several spe- 
cies of oak, elm, ash, Sec* upon experience and observa- 
tion. 

Still however only general terms were usedin speech. 
For oak, elm, and ash, were nanaes o? whole classes of 
objects, each of which comprehend an immense num- 
ber of undislioguished individuals* Thus, when the 
nouns man, lion, or., tree,- were mentioned i|i, con- 
versation, it could not be l^no>yn, wrhich maa^i lion, o^r 
tree, was, meaat among the multitude; con)pr^h?nd€)} 
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under one name. Hence arose a very useful coDtriT- 
aoce for determining the individual- object intended, 
by mean of that part of speech called the Article* 
In English, vie have two articles, a and the ; a is more 
general) the more deQnite. The Greeks had but one) 
wliich agrees with our de6nile article the* They sup* 
plied the place of our article a by the absence of iheir 
article ; thus jinthrofios signifies a man, o Anthrofioa the 
pnan* The Latins had no article ; but in the room of it 
used the pronouns, hie, ille, iste* This, however, seems 
a defect in their language ; since articles certainly con- 
tribute much to perspicuity and precision. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, observe the 
different imports of the following expressions : ^< The 
(< son of a king, the son of the king, a son of the king*s«" 
Each of these three phrases has a separate meaning, 
too obvious to be misiunderstood* But, in Latioi 
<< filius regis" is entirely undetermined ; it may bear 
either of the three sensies mentioned. 

Beside this - quality of being defined by the article^ 
three affections belong to nouns, number, gender and 
case» 'itrhich deserve to be considered. 

Number, as it makes a noun significant of one or 
more, is sin^laror plural ; a distinction found in all 
tongues, which must have been coeval witli the ori« 
gin of language, 'sincfe there were few things, which 
men ^ had more frequent necessity of expressing, than 
the disttaction between one and more* In the He* 
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bn^Wy Greek}. and soioe other ancient languages^ we 
find not only a plural, but a dual number ; the origin 
j>f which may very naturally be accounted for, as sepa* 
rate tei'tits. of numbering were yet undiscovere(l, and 
one, two^ and n^any, were all) or at least the principal 
Diiineral distinctioQs, which men at first had any occa- 
sion to make* ^ . 

Gknder, which is founded on the distinction of 
Jthe two sexes, can with propriety be applied to the 
names pf living. crtati>res only. .All other noiins ought 
to be of the neuter gendefv Yet in most languages 
the same distinction is appli&d to a great number of 
inanimate objects* Thus, in the Latin tongue, etiah^ % 
s^ord>. IS muscuhne ; sai^irta% an arrow, is feminine i 
and this assignation of sex to inanimate objects often 
appears entirely capricious. In^ the Greek a;id Latin^ 
howeyer, all inatiimate objects are not distributed into 
- masculine and feminine ; but many of them are class* 

■•I 

ed, where all oujrht to .be, under the neuter gender ; 
as, 9axum> a rock ; mare^ tie sea. 3ut in the Freach 
and Italian toaf^ues, the neuter gender is wholly un- 
known, all their names of inanimate objects being put 
.Upon thtf same footing with those of living creatures, 
**and distributed without reserve into masculine arid 
feminine. In the Eni^lish lansf-iage, all nouns, literal- 
ly used, that are the names of living creatures, are neu- 
ter ; and ours is, perhaps, the only tongue (except the 
Chinese, which is said to resfmble it in this particular) 

■ " F 2 
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in which the distinction ol gender is philosophicaUy 
applied. 

Cask denotes the state or relation which one ob- 
ject bears to a^other^ by sonde Tariation of the name 
of that object ; genei^lly in the final letters, and by 
some languages in the initial. All tongues howeyer 
do not agree in this mode of expression* Declensioa 
is used by the Greek and Latin ; but in the EngHshj 
Frenchi and Italian, it is not found ; or, ttt most, it ex- 
ists in a very imperfect state. These languages ex- 
press the relations of objects prepositions, which are 
the names of those relations perfixed to the name3 of 
objects. English nouns have no case, except a sort of 
gjeniiive, commonly formed by adding the letter * to the 
noun ; as, when we say " Pope's Dunciad," meaning 
the Dunciad of Pope* 

Whether the modems have given beauty or utility 
to language, by the abolition of cases, may perhaps be 
doubted. They have, however, certainly rendered it 
more simple, by removing that intricacy which arose 
from different forms of declension, and from the ir- 
regularities of the several declensions* But in obtain- 
ing this simplicity, it must be confessed, we have filled 
language with a multitude of those little words, call* ' 
ed prepositions, which, by peroetually occurring i^i 
every sentence, encumber speech ; and, by rendering it 
more prolix, enervate its force. The sound of modern 
language is also less agreeable to the ear; being depriv' 
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ed of tbat varietf and sweetnesS) which arose from 
the length ot' words, and thq change of termioattttnsi 
occasioned by cases in the Greek and Latin. But per- 
haps the greatest disadvantage we sustain by the aboli- 
tion of cases, is Xh^ loss of that liberty of transposition^ 
in the arrangement of words, which the ancient htn- 
guages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and are 
subject to the same modifications of number, gender, 
and case. We may ol>6erv€, however, that the pro- 
nouns of the "first and second person, /and thoU^h^ve 

r - 

no destinction of gender in any lanp:iiagc ; for as they 
always r^ffer to persons present, their sex must be 
Inown, and therefore needs not to be mark^ ^ their 
pronouns. But>. as the' third person may be absents of 
unknown^ the destiiKHtm of- gender there bcomes re- 
quisite ; and accordingly hi English it hath all three 
getiders, he^ nhe^ iU - 

Adjkctivf^, as, strongy Vfeaky handsome ^ ^fyi are the 
plainest and most simple in that class of words, which 
are termed -attributive. Thty are common to all Ian- 
guages, and must have been very early invented ; since 
objects could neither be distinguished nor treated of in 
lUscotirse, before names were asiugned to their different 
qualities. 
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,f .OF all the parts of speech, Vf.bw arc by far the 
most cotnpkx and useful* From ih<i\v infiportance we 
may justly conclude, that they were coeval vvithjtheofU 
jg;ia of laaguage ; tbojjgh a lonjj tim^ must have been 
requisite to rear theqni up to that accuracy, which they 
now possess,. _ , 

TJh^ tenses .. were contrived to niark the several dis* 
VuH:JLionS; of time- We commonly tliink of no more 
Miai) it9 three i^i*eat divisions, the .pas^t, the presentf 
-iCnd tivB future- ; and we might suppose that, if verbs 
-^lad been, so contnrveda^ merely to express these, no 
Jliore Was nepessary. But language procpeds with 
snuich greater subulty. It. divi-ies time i«tQ its Wev^ral 
moments 5 it regards it as m ver standing stiUj hut^al- 
ways flowing; things past, as mdre or less distant; 
•atKl things future, as morp or less remote by di fife rent 
jgriidi^tiaiis* Hence the variety of tenses in almost every 
language* 

r ; Tiie present Oiay indeed be always regarded as one 
indivisible poin^:, wi^ich admits no variety ; << I am/* 
**«um." But it is not so with the past. Even the 
poorest language has two or three tenses to express 
its varieties. Ours has four. 1. A past action _may 
be represented as unfinished; by the imperfect tense ; 
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« I was walking,' awAtt/a^am.*' 2. As finished by the' 
perfect tense, " I have walked." . 3. As finished some 
time smcti the particular time being left undetermin- 
ed ; >< I walked, ambulavi ;" this is what gramma- 
rians call an aorist or indefinite past. 4. As finished 
before solrnething else^ which is also past. Thi!5 is 
the plusquamperfect ; " J , had walked, ambulaveram* 
" I had- walked before you called upon me." Our 
language, we must perceive with pleasure, has an .ad- 
vantage over the Latin, which has only three variations 
of past lime.^ 

The varieties in future tiipe are two ; a simple op 
iodefiuite future ; " I shall walk, ambulabo ;" and a 
future having reference to something else, which is 
likewise future; j" I shall have walked, ambulavero ^ 
** I sliall have walked, before he wUl pay me a visit*" . 

Beside tenscs> verbs admit the distinction of voices^ 
vj^, the active and passive ; as, *< Hove, of I «im loved*" 
They admit also the distinction of modes, which are 
intended to express- tlie perceptions and volitions of 
the mind under different forms, ip-he' indicative mod^ 
simply declares a preposition*; '* I write ; I hav,< 
"written." The imperative- requires, commands, or 
threatens ; << Write thou ; let him i^rite." The subi 
junctive expresses a proposition under- the form of n 
condition, or as subordinate to something^ to which 
reference is made ; " I might write ; I could wiite; 
^ I should write, if the matter wei^e' so.*^ This expres- 
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sion of the preceptlons and volitions of the mind in so 
many various forms, together with the distinction of the 
three persons, /, thouy and hCy constitutes the conjuga« 
^on of verbs, which makes so -great a part of the Gram- 
mar of all languages. 

Conjugation is reckoned most perfect in those lan- 
guages, which, by varying the termination, or the initial 
syllable of the verb, expresses the greatest number of 
important circumstances without the help of Auxiliary 
verbs. In the Oriental tongues verbs have few tenses ; 
but their modes are so. contrived, as to express a 
great variety of circumstances and: relations. In the 
Hebrew they say in .one word, without the aid of an 
auxiliary, not only, '* I taught," but, " I was^augbt ; I 
i^ caused to teach ^ I was caused to teach; I taught 
*< myself*" The Greek, ^which is^ commonly thought 
to be .the most.perftct of all l^guageS| is very regular 
apdvcomplete in the modes and tenses. The Latin, 
though formed on the same model, is not so perfect ; 
particularly in the passive vi>ice, which forms most of 
the ten;^% by the, aid of the auxiliary " sum.*' . In mo»- 
dern European tpngues, conjugation is very defective^ 
The two great auj^ilij^ry veybs, to have ^and to Ae, with 
those (^ther auxiliaries, >\'^hich we qsie in .English,, tht 
shall^ willf may^ aqd £an,,perfixed to a participle, or to 
another, verb in the infinitive mode, supersede^in a great 
* measure the different tern^jp^tions of mode s: and tei^es 
which fprmed theancif^nt.conjugaiic^s^ , , 
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Thet)thcr parts of speech, as they admit no variationi 
will require only a short discussion. 

Adverbs are for the most part an abridged mode of 
speech, expressing by one word what might, by a cir- 
cumlocution, be resolved into two or more words be- 
longing to other parts of speech. « Here,^' for instance, 
is'the same with " in this place.'* Hence adverbs seem 
to be less necessary, and of • later introduction into 
speech, til an several other classes of words ;. and accord- 
ingly most of them are derived from other words, for- 
naerly established in the language* 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express iht 
relations which things bear one ^o another, their mu- 
tual influence, dependence, and cohefence ; -and so to 
join words together, as to form intelligible pTopositions. 
Conjuncti6ns arc commonly employed for connecting 
sentences, or members of sentences ; as, and becauaty 
and the like. Prepositions are used for connecting 
words ; as, 6/*, from<i tb\ &c* The beauty and strength of 
every language depend in a great measure on ^ proper 
use of conjunctions, prepositions, and those relative pro- 
nouns, which serve the same purpose of connecting dif» 
ferent parts of discourse* 

Having thus briefly considered the Structure of 
Language in general, we will now enter more 
-particulaily into an examination of our own Lan- 
guage. 
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The English} which was spoken after Che Norman 
Conquest, and continues to be spoken now, is a mix- 
lure of the ancient Saxon and the Norman French, to« 
gether with such new and foreign words, as commerce 
and learning liave, in a succession of ages gradually 
introduced* From the influx of so many streams, 
from a junction of so many dissimilar parts, it natu* 
rally follows, that the English, like every compound 
language, must be somewhat irregular. We cannot 
expect^ from it that complete analogy in structure, 
which may be found in those simpler languages, which 
were formed within themselves, and built on one 
foundation. Hence our syntax is short, since there are 
few marks in the words themselves which show their 
relation to each other, or point out either their cofv 
cordance or their government in a sentence* But, if 
these be disadvantages in a dompound language, they 
are balanced by the advantages which attend it ; pai'- 
ticularly by the number and variety of words by which 
such a language is commonly enriched. Few lan« 
guages are more copious than the English. In aH 
grave subjects especially, historical, critical, political, 
and moral, no complaint can justly be made of the 
barrenness of our tongue. We are rich too in the lan- 
guage of poetry j our poetical style differs widely from 
prose, not with respect to numbers only but in the 
very words themselves ; which proves what a com- 
pass and variety of words we can select and employ, 
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saited to diflerent occasions* Herehi we «fe.infimtiJf' 
saperior to the French) whose *poeti<sal language^ if tt 
were not disttnguishisd byvrhyiAe, woilMnot be knowa 
.. diifer from their -ordinary prose.' Their langild|»6t' 
dowerer, surpasses onrs m cxpressihgf whatever is tde^ 
licate, gay, and anftising. It is, perhaps, the happtesti 
lan^ageior conversation in th^ knowti world ; but for' 
the higher subjects of composition, the English » 'just- 
ly coosidered ?as far $uf]renor' to it« . 1. ' 

The flexibility of a-kulgtiageV 6rrits poWer of becoming 
either grave atid 'strong, or eas^ and flowing^- oi'^tendep' 
and gentle, Oi^ pompous ahd iha'gnificent, as' occasions^ 
require, is a quality'' oi* great -ittii^rtance irt speaWing 
and writing. This depends -on the copioui^nlfss'of a 
language; the dtfierent art^ngements^of which' its -tvordi^ 
are susceptible ; and ' the variety '.artd beduty • of • the 
sounds of its words. 'The Greek (loss^siacd thes 3- re- 
quisites in- a higher ilegree ihstn any-otlier language. 
It supQfraddedahe graceful variety of its difiereut dia- 
lects ; and thereby readily assumed eveiy kind of cha*^ 
racter, »n author could wisby fj:o;Ti.*h^ mostsii^pieai^ 
firniliaTf to the most lUajestio;.. rT)ie L,atin>. , t]io|igb.. 
very beautiful, is inferior in jtbis jij^^pei^t to :t^e ;Gre^kv 
It has more, of a fixed ch^ractec-of atateUixess ai>d gr^ 
vity; and is supported by a certain senatorial digmty^ 
of whicbitJs difficult for a writ-er to divesti(> - Ami^mg^ 
modern tongues, the Italian po^sea^s muob more.PfX^ 
^Utythan the French ;,>. and seems ^to hfc w^ ibe ^hole 

G 
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ibe most perfect of all the motiern dialects which haye 
arisen out of the cuins, of 1(19 ancient* O^c language* 
though uoeqaa^ to ihp kalian in flexihiiity^ is nit dea- 
titut<$ of a cofisiderable degpee of >thts quality* Who- 
ever considers the diversity of styl« in some of our best 
vritersi will discover in o^r tongue^ such, a circle of ex- 
pression, such a power of accommodation to the varloof^ 
t^LStes pf men, as rodounds m.uch to its hpnour* 

Our language has been thought to be very deficient 
kk hsirng^y of Eoiind ; ,>et the. melody of its ver^iSca- 
ti^Hf its power of auppo^UDg poetlcid numbers^ withoitt 
1^6 tiatsistanc^ of rhyme, is a sufficient proof, that it ia > 
fer flrom Wmg.unhapmoi^iQus. Even the hissing sounds 
of which it bas been accusedi obtains less frequentlyi 
than^a^be«jn suspected* For in many words.,, and in 
Ih&fipal syllables, especially, the letter s has the sound 
ei z, which ^s Qiifi of the sounds on wlvich theear resta 
ivith pleasure ; as in ^t, t&e^c^ iovea, hcarsj Sec* 

It must however be admitied, that smoothness is not 
the distinguishing property of the English toagoe*. 
Srtrength and expre^Weness, rather than grace and mei* 
ody, constitute its cfisvracter. ' It possesses also the pro« 
perty of being the mosC si^nple of all the European dia- 
]tci% in its form and edhstruction. It is free f2*om tb« 
mtricftcy of cases, declensions, modes, and tenses* It« 
%6fds are sutiject to* fewer varrations from .their original 
form, than vho^e of an3'> other language* Its nouns have 
po-'^ dktlnciiott of gender,: except what is made by na» 
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tore ; an^ but one tupfurion tn>ci»fe» Jts adj«ctiVes ad^ 
mtt no change, ^xcepl; wliaft expresses 4he degree o£ 
comparison* It) terbs, instlead 'of the tcirtetivs of an« 
ctent conjugation, a4mit only four op ^tt changes iff 
terminadoA. • A few prepositions and aux^iary verba 
effe^ct all the purposes* c^f significancyt while the princi^ 
pal wdrtls for the most part preserve their form unalter^ 
ed» Hence. our language acqistrel a simplicity and 
&cility, which are the cause of its b^ing frcquentlf 
wrUteo ami spoken whh inaccuracy. We inaagine that 
a connpetent skill in it may bs acqtitfed without any* 
study ; and that in a syntax so tia^row and limitect. as' 
Ours, there is nothing which requires attention* Bvt 
^ Iha fundamental rules of syntax are common to the 
^ English and to the ancient tongues ; and regard totheni 
is absolutely requisite for writing or speaking with pro- 
priety. 

Whatever be the advantages or defects of our Ian* 
guage,. it certainly deserves, in the highest degree, oui' 
study and. attention. The Greeks and Romansr in the 
meridian of their glory, bestowed the Kig^e^t cdltivatio^i 
on their respective languages. Xhe French and Italian^ 
have employed -much btudy upoU'theirss. and their ex- 
ample is worthy of imitation* For, whatever know- 
ledge may be gained by the study o( other languages. 
K can never be commutiicated with advantage, unless 
by thoie who can write and speak their own language 
with propriety^ Let the matter of an atuboap be erer 
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»o ^:eod andaiseIiiI,.larc^fnpofttlions viU ahi^ays suffer 
tn tjift ^public eitafmi, i^ hi& expreseion. be deficient i» 
ptuiiy or.piiopviely. At Abe. «ahse .iiine> ibe i^ttainment 
9f a- corr«tt and elegant style isi an tibject whicli de- 
mands application ^od labour* If 'lany one suppose: 
he can catch k'tpei*ely-l>y the car, or aequire'it by a 
perusal of some of rour go<)d authors, lie tvill be mticli 
<li«Appuinted. . The mttpy grammatical errors, the 
iiiafiv in^pure ;exprt«stons, wjiicli are. £9und in authprs 
tv.bo are fair from bei^ cpiiteraptible, dejnon^t;ra{e 
ihiU a .ccirtTul .study ofi our languag;^ is previously 
requisiift for wwting it witli propriety, purity, and 
ekgancer. j. 
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STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

STyi-^ is the peculiar manner in which a man ex- 
presses his thoughts by words. It is a picture of the 
ideas i|> his miil^I) and of. the order in which they. 

there exist., . 

» ' • • • • ^ • , ' 

Ti«c qualiUes.bfl A .good^style may -be ranged under 
twp heads, ^perspicuity and ornament. It will readily 
be, admitted, that perspicuity is the fundamental qua- 
iitj^'of <agood style. ^Without tfcis, .the.brigh,<^st oma- 
inenfs -dniyrgliromer- through the dark> , and; perplex 
Uiatxadi-vf-if^^g'^li^^Kwdert. .If w( b^ forced wto.foU 
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Iowa miter with: miich care;; to «pMi#ey Aftd to re«d 
frter bis setttbaB^Si a tecoikd iimiHi in c^rd^r to ^adcntand 
iii«m foHf, he will dot pi^aae.tlSvlei^* Men iMre loo 
iiidolimt;io;refish so.oliich biftKMU*; Xh6iigh ihty maf 
preteod td admfre ai^ aHtbor'^ de^thi after thty bave.di«> 
covered hi^ luie^ningy they ^vHl seldom be UicUncd to 
iodk ja setdiid tiane vito hi» book* < > . ; ^ . , 

Perspicuity ritqiiircs iatlcnttdn fiht 'to* single Virdi 

end phrases, and then to*' the omi^Tuction <i€ set) tehees. 

' Witen cwisidcred with tfcspici to wotds anid.p^sesi, 

It requires ^ <hi»«e three q\xtikih%f pthitytf pt(tfiHti9j and 

C Purit^ and ptopfiety of langtfsfge* dw Wteii'tised 
r indiscriminately for each other ;' and indeed < hey are 
i^ery nearly sHIted. A difl(anetl!i6h^-.howete>>' «iU^ins 
b«twe^n< thtfm. Purity \% ihe'«iii<^ o£< ^suc^f ' wordsi and 
tonst'ructiond as bekmg to ^e MtiMtitir « particular 
language, Ml opposition to irorda and phrase which are 
imported it^th other laogviageS) or which ^re obso- 
lete, or newly coinbdyioii em|Aoyed: witbooit proper.sm^ 
tboilty* Propriety is (hfe * e))!oice j cf su0i ' words- as 
the best aitd most estaA>ihbed asa^e his appropriated 
b thtore idoas which we > Intend to sotpren by themi 
It implios a corrett'and happy afipUcaiion of thetn, 
in' opposition to tu)^aPX)t-tow eitpressions^ and to words 
tnd phrsis<3s lefss signiBoaht of theid^as w^ intend to 
e<mvey. < Style may l'>c pbre, th«t is,' it nuiy tfe srrict* 
If English withoot Scottldisms or GaUid^n^S) or anf 
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^rstnmatJ«&V'fiitipireft^ons- of iinf k!{idr«nd y«t be dc« 
ffircient'lnf prdprietf%< iTixe^isioirds iaa>r bie- tUy stteted ; 
atot adap^ to 'thei subject), npif lully; ex|»*bssiii^& of :the 
i^uthor'^ J mesinNg. H^^^took. (tbem indioed fi^omvthe 
geneva^KiiOa^s of En^i&h wor4s ; bttt. his . choice, ^as 
iHiafle without %k\\U But. style, cannot be proper, wUbf 
out being pure ; it is the union of purily' dnd piropnst^i 
ym^fh ren<J.e/9j,it ^paceful.suidjjM^rspicuQDs* ^ • 

. The exatlt meanmg q£) precieitxn iftay be leamf from , 
th«.eljKfnok>gy^ jbfethe word. Ft jhr^Hvftd froin^^ /^<p^ J 
jw df<d^»k5;^*^Ho•^cutt)S'J ^nd.signifiesr ^retrenching aU su*r 
perfluities, and pruning the expression in such fnani:)ei:$' 
QS ^o ^es^hibit,; peith^r mpre nor lG%^ than the id^s in*( 
tencH:^ojl^ecppvpj5^,^, ' ,_ .. ;^ .,- • 

; «. WkM^d^, tSQpIi^'^d lo .express idefesj may be faiilty 
ifinhree ,rts^cls3o ThjBy: niay^ either not express the 
id&a5.Avhich theiaialib^r .it\ieat>s, but some oth^r^ which 
are only reH^ed'j'CHir they r may express^ those ideas, but 
i)Ot compleiely i or. they may enprej^s tbeiti togethei* 
jiyith .^omethiiRgmorls that) he intends* ,/Pr^i4<>«> Is.^y^ 
posed to/thqse thtee faults ; btit particularly to the last^- 
into whtckieehle writers are very apt toffail. They 
employ a «awltittide:of.w«)rdsr»to make tbeUaSelye? un*^ 
-derstood, as the^ ihink> more di$tiiM;tJy ; but they only? 
confound the reader. Jhe imifcgejr'ali I'hey: place rit^be- 
fore youy is always seen doubfe. : When an aufhar teH» 
us of his hero's c»tt*^^e in' tlje day of- battle ; ^he ^x- 
presv^n is ]:^re<isej and yre undeTliand it ftjUy* *iBp3t if^ 
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from aidesire-of moitiplying wordv^ he 'praise hts etmr' 
age 2Xii^JoirHtudt ; tat the moment. he JMiis these worjdo' 
together, our idea begins to waver* He intends to es^ 
pre^s one quirky mofe strongly ; but he is .in fact ex- 
pressing two., CQXi>rag€ resists danger ; fortitude sup- 
parts pain* The occasions of exerting these qualities 
are different ^ and, bejng^ l^d to think of both together, 
when only one of them should engagp attiention^ our 
view is rendered unsteady, and our conception of the 
,* object indistinct. 

i^T::'The great source of a loose- style, the opposite 'of 
I precision, is the injudicious i^se of words, called syhon- 
iou»#: Scarcely in any language are there two words 
Lbat convey precisely the same idea ; and a person^' 
perfectly acquainted with the propriety of the language^ 
will always be able to. observe something by which they 
are distinguished. . . In our language many instances 
maylje given of difference in meaning among woirds, 
reputed synonymous ; and, as the subject is important^- 
|Ke shall point out a &v of thenu • 

Sur/irisedj' astonished, amazed^ xonf^ndtd,' We are' 
;fijppriied at what is new or uhexprected ; we arfe 
^Rstonish'ed it 'what i^ vast tjr great*; we are amazed at 
what is in6ompr^hensibic ; We are confounded by what 
is shocking or terrible; 

Pridcy vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; 
viniiy makes us desire the esteem of others. 
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BttughUnc»$y diadaiu, . . Hsrti^^tinetis is fbamkd on 4 
high opinion o£ ours^Wes ; dbdaia on a low opUliOQ oC 
others^ - ■'*''' 

To idfeary^ to fatigue, Contimi*nce of the same ifihig 
i^aries us ; labour fatigacs us. " A man is wearied by 
Standing ; he 1*3 fatigued by walking. 

To abhofy to detesc* To abhor imports sinripfy strong 
dislike ; to detest imports likewise strong disapproba* 
tion. We abhor being in d«*bt ; we detest treachery. 

To invent^ to diMover. We invent things which a] 
new; we discover what is hidden. Galil^eo inveni 
the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circulation oi 
the blood. 

• 1 - t • 

EzUire^ cowfiUte. A thing i9 entire^ when .it wants 
noae.qf its parts;, complete), when it wants none of the 
a^^ndagjes which belong to it. A man may occupy 
an cn^re house; though he have not one complete 
apartment* 

£mugh, diffident* Enough relates to the quaa(jt|^ 
which we wiah to have of a thiiigi Sufficient relates •«, 
to th^ use that is to be made of it« Hence eik>ug^ 
commonly signifies a greater quantity than sufficien^gk 
does. The eovetpus man never h^s enough ^ though 
he has what is sufficient for nature. 

Thesd are a few among many instances of Woords in 
our language, which by careless writers arc apt to be 
mistaken for synonymous. The' more the distinction 
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I in'tlie mining orsdch words is.regarded* the nwv& 

actUrately and ftitcMy shall wte speak and write* . . 
STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 
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A FjI^OP£R QQf^structioo o£ ;ienleiy:cai is of such 
importance in cypiy: species ^ of compQsitiop, t(iaV,wq 
|.c^i>otbe tool strict pr ixjinato^in pur atuntiop ,10 it, 
1&»^)/ wliatevtir b^ t^e subj^c^: if the sentences, be cqTi\ 
ted in a cluinsy,* perplexed, of. .feeble mapner4, 
i^ work*, cannot be cead with pleasursy nqr even witU 
'oSu ; l^uL by attenU9p^ ,to . ,tbei rule s which . relate tp 
^W^iPart 'ix^gst-ylej vve. af^quire .the; habit of- expressing^ 
wiT^vcs \fUb per8iH€H^y.;and. elegance; opdp. jf a dis^ 
prd^r. ^^pp^Q to arise in ^opae\<4f^ our . sen^ence^, we 
immedia^ly see where \t; lies^ aod are «al:||e tp. rec|U 

The prbperties^^ iwist %a«emkd 'to a perfect stntpnce* 
Pft^thevfour fcfltowing/ lifQearnefes/ 3.' Unky. 3, 

3 Amtiguity' Is opposed to ctearn'e'fiSj knt! artsesTrbtri 
w«vo causes ; iitiier' from -a wrohg ^choice of Words, br' 
a wrono: collocation of tttem. Of the choice of words* 
as far as regards' perspicuity, we have already spoken. 
Of the c61l6catibh of thdhi we aref now to tre^t. rVom 
tie naiiire'of bur laW^Wge ^a ' capital rhle in the' ar- 
fangemenVof mr sentences is;' that^ words or mem^ 
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Imh most Qcarif related^ thoald be placed as near, to 
each other a« poistblet thai their muiuid relatioo maf 
clearif appear* This rule is ffeqaentlj neglected even 
by g;ood writers* A few instances will ihow boih its 
importance and application. 

In the position of adverbs, which are used to qualiff 
the signification of something which either precedes 
or follows them, a good deal^of nicety is to be obsenr^ 
ed. ^ By greatness," sajs Addison, ^ I do not onif 
^ mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness 
* of a whoie yicw." Here the place of the adverb onty 1 
makes it limit the verb mean. «M do not only mean/ 
The question may then be asked, What does be moi 
than mean ? Had it been placed after buik^ still it Would' 
hare been wrong, for it might tlien be asked, Wliat Is 
ijieatit beside the 6uikJ Is it the colour, or any other 
property? Its proper place ii after the wcrrd oifect: 
^' By greatness I do not mean the bulk of any skigle 
*< object only ;" fox thei>,. whe9 it is asked. What <b)es 
he mean tnore than the bulk: of a single bbjectri. the 
answer comes out precisely as the author intends^/' the 
'' largeness of a whole view*" « Theism," say* Lord^ 
Shaftesbury,.^ ca» only be opposed to polytheism oA 
" atheism." It may be asked then, Is theism capable 
of nothing else, except b^ing opfiosed to polytheism 
or atheism ? This is what ilic \^Qrds literaHy meaai 
throug:h tjie in\proper collocation of onl^» He ou^ht to 
have said, ," Tlieism can be oppose^d opjy to. polytheism 
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I or athehiin/* > Inaccuracies of this kmd occasioQ liute 
: uenbigvltty in common- disco^urBc, because the tone ab4 
! eniphasisy used by the speaker, .generally make th« 
meaning perspicuous* But in wriung, where a person 
speaks tothe eye, he oUght to be more accurate ; en4 
v> to connect adverbs with the woi*d& they qualify^ that 
bis meahing cannot be mistaken on the first inspection^ 

When a circumstance is interposed in the middle of 
|vi^. sentence) it sometimes requires attention to place it in 
r»uch manner as to divest it of all ambiguity. FcHr instance^ 
;^ /Are"|hese designs,'^ says Lord Bolingbroke, ** which 
any rnan, who is bo^ a Brhon, in any circumstaneesy 
in any situation) ought \m be as<hamed or afraid to 
avow ?" Here we are in doubt, whether the phrases, 
^ in any circumetancesj in any situation" be connected 
with « a rmm bom in Britain j*' or whh that man's 
'^ avowing^ his designsLf^ If the latteri; as seems most 
Kkely^ vitas intemied to be the meanings the arrange* 
t&i^ ought to be tfats, *^ Are these designs^ which 
'^luiy man^ who ia born a 9riton, ought to be ashan>^ 
^or afraid id any etrcttmstanceS) in any situation^ to 
# avow?" ^ 

^ Still more attention is requisite to a proper disposition 
oCthe relative pronomis «y/w, which , what^ whose f and 
of all thosfe particles which express the connexion of the 
parts of speech. As alt reasonu^ depends upon this 
connexion, we cannot be too accurate with regard to it. 
A simaH; error ma^ obscure the mesniog of a whole sen* 
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tence ; and even ivhere the meaning is apparent y^t H' \ 
these relatives be m'tsplaeed, we always '^nd soTtieihiag 
awkward and disjointed in the structure of.the period* ' 
The following passage- in Bishop Sherloirk's Sermons i 
will exemplify these observations : -^^ It is -folly to pw- ■ 
"lend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by , 
" heaping up treasures wliich nothing can protect us. ' 
<( against) but the ^ood providence of our hejaiveply ^ 
« Father." W^'/iJcA. grammatically refers to the immedi- 
ately preceding noun, which here is " treasures;** and 
this would convert the wbple period into nonsense* The ) 
seatence should- have been thus constructed : " It isfol- ) 
" ly to pretend, by he€^ing*up trea.sures to arm our^'. 
.« selves against the accidents of life, against whic 
<* nothing can protect ua^, but the good providence, of 
« oiip heavenly Father." 

4 

We now proceed to the second quaRty of a^ell ar- 
ranged sentence, which we -termed its Unity • This 
is a capital property. The very natdre pf a sentence 
implies one proposition to be expressed. It may con- 
sist of parts ; but these parts must be so. closely bound 
together, as to make an -impression of one object only 
upon the mind* • ,, . . - 

To preserve this unity, we mfust first observe, that 
during the course of the sentence the subject should bq 
changed as little as possible* There is generally in eve- 
ry sentence some person or thing which is the go- 
verning wordi This should be continued so/ ti possible^ 
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from tbe beginning ta the end of iu Should a man 
express himself in this manner ; « After we came to 
<< anchoT) ihey put me on shore, where I was saluted 
<* hy all my friends, who received roc with the great- 
^< csl^ kindues$''«-*Thoiigh> the objects in this sentence 
are sufikiently connected ; yet, by shifting so often 
the subject and person, wc, ihey^ I^ and ^whoy they ap- 
pear in so disunited a vieMi:, that the sense and connex- 
ion are nearly lost. The sentence is restored to its 
proper unity by constructing it thus : " Having come 
<' to anchor, I was put on siiore^ where I was saluted 
" by all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
" kindness^" 

The second rule is, never crowd Into one sentence 

ideas, which have* so little connexion, that they miglij; 

well be divided into two or more sentiences* , Violatioti: 

of this rule never fails to displease at reader. Its effect 

indeed is so disgusting, that of the two it is the safest 

extreme, Xo err rather by too many short sentences, 

than by one, that is overloaded and confused. The 

following sentence from a translation of Plutarch will 

Justify this opinion: "Their march/* rays the author 

sptal^ing of the Greeks,. « was through an uncultivat- 

" ed country, whose savage inhabitants fared hardly,, 

i " having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, 

** whose Be^h was ranis and unsavoury by reason of their 

** continual feeding upoli sea-fish." Here the subject 

^^ repeatedly clu^nged* The march . of tlic Qreeks, the 
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diescription of th^ inhabitants, through whose countrjr 
Ihey passed, the account of their she^p, and the reason 
of their sheep being disagreeable^ food, mak^ a jumble' 
of objects, slightly related to eacM other, which the 
reader cai^not without Considerable diffictiltf compre- 
hend in one view* ' 

- - • '* ■ . * • '• • ' • ' 

The third rule for preserving the \xmiy of a sentence 

is, keep clear of parentheses in the middle of it. These 

may on some occasions bave a spirited appearance, as 

prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, \yhich can 

glance happily aside, as it is going along. But in 

general their efFwct is extremely bad; being a perplex^ 

ed method of disposing of some thought, which a wri- 

ter has ttot art enough id introduce in its projpfer place. 

It is needless'to produce any instances, aft~ they' o(icur so 

frequently anlongiiicbrrect writer's^ 

The fotirth rule for the unitj of a sentence is, bring 
it to a full and perfect close. It needs not to biC ob- 
served, that an unfinished sentence is no sentence with 
respect to grammar. But sentence^ often occur, which 

are more than finished. Whea vve have arrived at 

, . : • - t ■ ■.■.'.•■.••- 

what we expected to be the conclusion; when wfe arc 

come to the word, on Nvhich the mind is naturally led 

to rest ; unexpectedly some circumstance is added, 

which ought to have been omitted, or -disposed of else- 

where. Thus, for instance, in the following sentence 

froiii Sir William Tsmpfe, the^adjectidn to the sentence. 

is entirely Ibreigii to it. '^Speaking of Burnet's Thfe'ory 
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of the Earth, and Fontenelle^s Plurality pf Wor 

" The firsit," says he, " CQuld not end his. learned I 

" tisfi without a pane^^yric of modern leai*DLng,in c 
^<^ pamon of the ancient j . and the oth<;r falls so grc 

" into, the censure ot the old poetry, and preferenc 
^ the new, that I could not read either of these sti 

" wkhout so^iipe indignation ; which ng quality an 
;** menjis so apt to raise in me, as self sufficien 

The wojfd '< indignation" concludes the ^ sentence ; 

th^ last member is addedi after ti^e proper close. 
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WE now proceed to the third quality. of a 
rs^t) sentence,? which we teemed Strength* Uy 
is mfiant suoh a dispc^ition of thc^ several . words 
mefblsefs 991 will exhibit the vei^se.tQ Ihe best ad 
tage ; us will .render the ImpYession^ which the p< 
is .intended tb make, niost full, and coropkie ; 
giv« •every weird and every member its due weigh! 
forc^ To the (ireductiqh . of this effect, perspa* 
dM unity ' ,are4 ait^olntely . necessary { l^Ut , . i^\ 
requisite *» Eoif a f sententa may .te 'clear j . It 
■also ^'be* csbmpad:, oi" ha\re ^»e requi^Ke mnity^ ; 
yet, by som^4Vinfav6UraMe/circvini^t8^K^i in the ,i 
^ture, it may fail in-Uiat strength; QiLJiveliness o 
pression, which a nu>re haf^ycoU^atiQii would 
4uoe. 
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Tbc firat rule for promoting the streogth of a sen- 
tence is, take from it all reduodant words* What- 
tter can be easily sopplied in the mind, is better omiiled 
in the expression, ihus,-*' Content with deserving a tri- 
" umph, he refused the honor of it," is better tban 
'* bcinji^ content with dcsefving a triismpb, he refused 
« the honour of it." It is one of the most useful ei- 
eVcis^rs, on revie^Arng vWmt we have wnttcn, to contract 
that circmious ^ Tttode cF expression, and to cut oiT 
those Useless cTicr&scences which are irsuaHy found in 
a first draught. But we, nxust be cautious of prun- 
iui; so closely, as to give a h^rdne&s and dryness to the 
ityle* Some l^ave^ muf t be left to shelter and adorn 
the fruif . \ - « ! 

. As* i€nteo(;es ahouM be jclearedrof ft^perfltK>us .wor^> 
lio also of inperfiuo^s^ Altmbers. Opposed, to .tisia is 
tiic fault [we. f]fet|cietitly:.iii«cd;, the lait member of' a 
period btfing 6n\f a repetition of the farmer in a.^f- 
ferent dres2« For example, speaking jof beauty, " The 
«' veiy 'first discovery of it," says Addison, " strikes 
^.ihe amd wuh MnuaM ^y, ^anid^ spreads delight 
« thiwjgh all its fecultka.". Ii^ this instance ftcarcelf 
any thing 1^ ^dcA by the secciid member of thei sen- 
tence* to wfcat wasexppc^cd -iii the first* Though ths 
flowing; d^yle of -iVddfsoni may ^ palliate sucb ne^ligenee, 
f^t4Jt ts-g^nerallifJtrue,:ihrat languag^^ divested of tb^ 
•pr(ilixttjyt,4s »ioir^ stt«»g aaidibwiuti^^^^^ 
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The secot>d r^le for pro|x|iOting the strength of « 

sentence, is, pay particular attention to the use of 

I cqpulativesy rdatives, and particl^S) employed for 

■ tFansition and fonnexion. Some observations on 

I this subject) which appear ^useful shall be menti- 

I' ^ » * 

oned. . . 

I • ■ ■ ■ ' 

. WlyaA.' i% ti^r^ei^ splitti^ o[ partioles, or separating 

a preposition from the noun, which it governs^ is ever 

to be fiygid^d^ Fo? example, " Though virtue borrows 

^<: no fis^istaoee from»..yet it m^y ofuep be aecomp^nied 

<^ byi the advant^ge^ of fortune*" In such instimces 

we suP*er pain froni the. violent separ^ion of two things 

which by nature are closely united. 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an 
unnecessary multipHcation of relative and deinon^tra* 
Vweiparticles. . If a writer say, '< there; is Dothing^which 
>^ tii^gusts me sooner than the ^mpty pomp of . Ian- 
*S guage 'r* he expresses hlmse^ less ...forcibly, th^n 
. if he bad saldy <^ Nothing disgusts^ me sooner th^ the 
; empty pomp of Janguage*" The former mode of ex- 
.l>res3ion.in the introduction of a subject, .or in laying 
-down a proposition, to which, particulaf ^tt^ntipnM^ de- 
manded, is very- proper ; but in ordinary, discourse the 
latter is far preferable*: ; :. • , 

With regard lo the relative we shall o*h1y observe, 

that in conversation and epistolary writing it may ba 

omitted 5 but in compositions of a serious ot*'dignified 

kmd it should conslatitly be inserted. 

H 2 
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' On the coptilietttte ' particle and, ^hich ocCuPS so of- 
ten, several observation^ are (o be made* It is evident, 
that an tinneces^ary repetition of it enfeebles s^yie. 
By oniitting it we often inake a closer connexion, a 
quicker succession of objects,' than when It » inserted 
between thero* ^ Fenf, vidi^ vici,** expresses with 
more spirit the rapidity «{ -conquest, than if cotmeetlng 
panicles had been used. When> however, we wish to 
prevent a quick transition frt>m et*t object to anothev ; 
and when enumeraiifi^ objects w^h we vnsh to ap- 
pear as distinct- from each other as^ pobi^e ; oopulii- 
tives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage^ Thus 
I^ord Bolingbroke says with . propriety, " Such a v^n 
*' might h\l a victim to power. ; but truth, and reason^ 
•* ind liberty, would fall with him." ^ 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sfi^h* 
tenceis, dispose of the principal word or words in th&t 
part of the sentence> where they wiii make the nvci^ 
striking impression* Per^pictaity ought first to be stiicli« 
e'd ; and the nature of' our language allows no great 
libetly of collocation- Iti gener&l the impQi'tant words 
are placed at the begiriniivg of a sentence* Thus Mr. 
ilddison : ** The pleasures of the imdgin^ion, taken 
" in th'tir full extent, are not so gross as those- of sense ; 
« nor so repned as ihose •of the understanding." This 
order seems to be the most pl^in and natural. SotBe* 
tinges, hoAvever, when we propose giving weight to a 
?enience> it i? usjeftil to- sospead Vhc meaning a little, 
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r 

and tfiei) to !»riijg it but Mly at the dose* *< Thus," 
says Ptj^c,,** on trhatever side we tbnteiinplMe Homeri 
** wtet i^fincipallf strffces as, fe his 'WOAd^rful i<i¥en- 

The Tourtfi ruTe fbr promoting fhe strength of sen- 
tenx:es is, make the members of them go on rising in 
' theJr iinportahce one above another. This kind of ar- 
rangement is called a climax, ancl is ever regarded as 
a beatity in coinpositibn. Wliy it pleases is stii&cient- 
ly cA-ident. In all things We love to advance to iivhat 
is more and more beautifol rather than to follow a 
retrograde order. Having viewed some considerable 
objeict, we cannot without pain descend to an infe- 
. rior circumstance. <* Cccvendum wr," says Qaintiliani 
'^ ne decreaCai oradof et fotiior anbjungaiur aliqtdd infit'' 
" rniua." A weaker assertion should never follow a 
stronger one'; and>- when a sentence consists of two 
memb^rsj tKe longest should it general be th^ condud- 
Ing one* Periods, 'thus divided^ arc {irdtiounced mbfe 
•easily ; and) the shortest member being placetf first, 
we carry it'Aiore readily in our meniory, :as w^ prb- 
cefcdto the second, and see the connexion of the two 
more clearly^ Thus- lo say, ^' When our passions 
" ha-ve Ibf8ttk<^n n^f We' flatter ourselKs whh the belief 
'^ that we have for^k^j:) them/' is ^ both m^e graeelul 
and m^re perspicuotus) than to begin with the longe&c 
pmof the proposition 1," We fiatter ourselves with 
^^ the belief that we have ibrsafcen our passi6nS| wh^n 
" they have forsaken us." 
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' '. . The • fifth • rule . for constructing • sentences lyitB 
strength is^ avoid concluding them.with ap .adye|:b> a pre* 

. ppsi^oni or ^y insigi>i^(^nt word. By such coticlustons 
style IS always weakened and degraded* Sometlqiesr 
indeed, where the stress and significancy re^t ch'ieiiy 
upon words^of this kind, the^ ought tq have the prip* 
cipal place allotted them. No faulti for exampl^^ can 

be, found with this sentence of Bolingbroke i << In their 

• • - . ■ ' " . ^ .' » , ' " 

*' prosperity my friends- shall never hear of me; in 
" their . adversity always ;" wltere never and alioaya^ 
being emphatical words,, are so placed as to make a 
strong impression. But) when these inferior paKs of 
speech are introduced, as 'circumstances^ or as qualifi- 
cations i)f more important words, they should always 
be .disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the 
period. 

We .should always avoid concluding .a sentence -or 
. meix)ber with anjr of those particles which distinguish the 
cases of nouns j as, of^ to^from^ 'mthy dy. Thus ^it is 
muc^ better to say, ^* Avarice i^ a crime, of which 
" wise men are often guilty," than to say, " Avarice 
*^ is^axrime which wise men are often guilty of." . This 
is a phraseology which all correct writers sh«n. 

* A cidmplex verb, compounded of a simple verb and 
a subsequent preposition, 15 also an ungraceful con* 
elusion of a period ; afs, Mnff abont^ eleistr ufi^ give 
overj atid mfcay others of the same kind ; instead of 

m 

which, if a simple verb be employed; it wiHtermiftnte 
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the setit^ce with more strengths Even the pronoon fV, 
cspecrally when joined with soiweofthe preposiliontf, 
as, -with iiy in li^ to ity ^ cannot wkhoot iriolatton of 
grace 4e Kht conclasl^ of a sentence* Any phrasei 
whic^ e^pres»e3 a ' circuf»stAnce onlj, cannot conclude 
a sentence whiiout great inelegance* Cifcumatancea 
indeeti are like unshafjeJy Wone^ it> a buficAng which 
try the ikill of a!) artist where to place Ihem with the 
least dffence# We should hot crowd too many of thelft 
togelhei* J but Vathtr intersperse them in ftlfret>ent.pDrt!i 
of the senttiiic?, jjined with the principal wof^ on 
wfiieh tiiey Oci^m!. ^hiis,. for mstance^ when Dean 
Swiftjsf^ys, " What I had the honour of mentioning to 
" your Lordship some \\xne ago in conversalion, Wa4 
•* not^a new thotrght ;" these t\vt> circumsttances/ ^ame 
time a^o ami in tonvtraation^ which are joined) would 
liave been better separated thus : " What I had th^ 
'^ honour some time ago of xnehfionthg to you^ Lord* 
^ ship in conversation.** 

The sixth and last rule concerning the- strength of a 
sentence is this, in the . m^n^^s of lit. Inhere two 
things arc compared or contrasted ; where either re- 
semblance or Opposition is to be- expressed ; some re- 
semblsnce iti th6 fehgnage* attd coiSstructidn ought to 
be observed. The followmg i>fiisjsage frohi Fope's'^re- 
face to his Homer beautifully exemplifies this rule* 
^^Honier was thd greate*'' g^iiiusi Virgil the better 
^ ftrtist}' il» tbt ime; we admtx^ tb^.UKmi in tbe oiht&r 
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<< the workl Homer hurrie& us with a coaunanding 
<^ impeUtot^ity 5 Virgil lead§ us with, an attractive maj* 
<'vesty- Horner scatters wi<Ji a generous jxr^fusion ; 
** yifgil beajto\Y8 \yUh a careful magnificence^ Homerj 
<< like thp Nt]e, {lours oub hh riches with a- s^dd^n 
^' ovevfio^ ; Virgil, like a river in its bankS) >vith a 
'< cojistant sU'eam. When w« look upon their ma- 
<< cbjneS) Corner see^ins like his own Jupiter in his ter« 
(> rerSj shaking .Olympus, scattering lightnings, and fir- 
" ing'tbe hf ^yens* Virgil lite the sanie power in his 
^M)^nevo]ence, vcounselling with- the gods, laying plans 
u far e.n){>i(;es9 -and ofdering^ .his whole creation^' Peri* 
ods, thus constructed, when introduced with propriety, 
and Qot too frequently, repeated, have a sensible beauty. 
But, uf . such a construction be aimed at tn every sen* 
lence, it betrays into a ,(|isagreeable uniformity, and 

« 

produces ;a regular .jingle in the period, which tires the 
.ea^, an4 plait^iy cH^scovers .afectatiom _. - - 

— -^ — 
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^, HAVINti cionsiflered sentences jwith, regfird ,t0j their Mp 
,l»eanijng under,, th^ he^ds^of Perspi-cuity,, Unitjij, ,and •; 
^Strength 4' we sliall now consider them with respect te 
.their sqund. ! . . 

In the harmohy of periods two things are to be con^ ' 
'4idered. Fit«t,^ agreeable soutid or modulation An genc^ 
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ral wkhout aiiy particular expression. Next} the sound 
i so6Tdfer«d as to become expressive .of the sense. : The 
I first 'is the more common ; the second the - superior 

r beauty. 

[ The beauty of musical construction depends upon 
I the choice and arrangement of words. Those words 
I are most* pleasing to the eat,* which^ are composed of 
\ smooth and liquid sounds, in which tbere is a proper 
I intcrmjxlure of Vowels •and consonants without tod' 
.many harsh consonants, or too many open vowels in 
succession. ' Long words are generally more pleasing 
to the ear thati monosyllables; and thos^ are the most 
imtsical, which are not wholly composed of long and 
short syllables, but of an intermixture of them ; such 
as 4dight^ atmtse^ -Oelocity^ celerity^ beautifuly imfietuouity. 
If the wordS) however, which compose a sentence, be 
ever so well chosen and harmonious ; yet, if they be' 
unskilfully arranged, its music is entirely lost. As an 
■ Instance of a musical sentence, we may take the foUow-^ 
r l?ig from Milton : " We shall conduct you to a' hill- 
« side, laborious iadeed at tbe^first asceirt ; but else, so 

^'* sfhootb, BO green, so: full of goodly • prospects and 
^ meloicHotts scKinds on every side, that, th^ harp of Of- 
** phelis was not more charming." Every thing in 
* thife sentence coj^spifes to render it harrtionious* The 
vordsai'e well chosen ; laborimsy ^moothy greeny goodly^ 
mludioaSi' vhanning ; and so happily arranged, that na 
alteratron can \»' made \vitheut injuring the mtlody; 
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There ai*e two tbingfron which the nmstc of 4i scit* 
tenc3e prihcipaUy • depends i these are, the proper di$* 
tril>^tjQn of tjie several men^Wrsrof it> an^ the close or 
cadence of tiie whole- 

First) the distribution of the several members ahould 
l^ carefQl^. regarded. Whatever is easy to the oi^ 
gans of £ipeech, is always grateful to the ear* While 
a period advancesi the termination of each : itlember 

•4 

^rmsa pause in the ppom^ncVation ; and these pauses 
should he so distributed^ as to bear a certain musical 
pro}x»rtian to each other# This will be best illustrated 
by example* " This discourse concerning the easioesfi 

V of God's commands does all along 'SUpposc and ao- 
♦f knowledge the difficulties of the first, entr^ncyg^^pon a 

V religious course ; except only in those persons who 
" have had the happiness to be trained up to reUgion 
« by the easy and insensible degi-ees of a pibus^and vir* 
« tuous education." This sentence is far from being 
harmonious owing chiefly to, this, that there is but onft 
pause in it, by whic'li it is divided into iwO members ; 
^Ach of which is so . long afe to require a consMerablfr" ., 
stretch .of breath in pronouncing it. On the contrarfiJ 
let us obsertre the grace of the following passage froni»4 
Sir William Temple, in Which he speaks sarcastic^ly ^ 
of man. « But, God be thanked, his pride is greater 

** than his ignorance r and, what he wants in knowledge, 
^* he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked about 
<< him as far as. he can,' he. concludes thjd'e is f^Oc^ore 
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^ to be seen ; wh«n he is at (he end of his line, he is 
^ 9tt the bottom ofs the ocean ; %vhen he has shot his 
<^ best, he is, »ure' none ever did, or even can shoot 
"i>fitteri or beyond it. His own reason he holds to ba 
" the certain measure of truth ; and his own know- 
" ledge ^of what is possible in nature." Here every 
thing Is at once easy jto the breath, and grateful to the 
ear. We must however observe, that if composition 
abound with sentences, which have too many rests, and 
these placed at intervals apparc^ntly mea,sured and re« 
gular, it is apt to savour of afiectatfon. 

The ne^Lt thing, which demands attention, is the 
close or cadence of the period. The only important 
rale, lii^h' can here be given, is this, when we aim at 
dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the 
last ; the longest members of the period, and the full- 
est and most sonor6us words ^should be reserved for 
the conclusion. As an instance of this, the following 

[ sentence of Addison may be given. " It fills the mind 
.^ with the largest variety ojf ideas ; converses with its 

?^.«bject3 at the greatest distance ; and continues the 
,*t longest in action without being tired or satiated with 
its proper enjoyments." Here every reader must be 

rSenaible of beauty in the just distribution of the » 

i pauses, and in the manner of rounding the period, and 
of bringing it to a full and harmonious close. 

It may be rcmafkecl, that littk .Words in the conclu* 

won of a sentence v« injurious to melody, as they are 

I 
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inconsistent with strength of expression. A niuskal 
close in our language seems in general t6 requfre 
either tlie last syllable, or the last but one, to be along 
syllable* Words which consist chiefly of short sylla- 
bles, as contrary^ fiartieular^ retroefiecty seldom termi* 
nate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of 
long syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences, however, which are so constructed as to 
make the sound always swell toward the end, land rest 
tfiiher on the last or penult syllable, give a discourse the 
tone of declamation. If melody be not varied, the ear 
is soon cloyed with it. Sentences constructed in the 
$ame manner, with the pauses at equal intervals, should : 
never succeed each- riher. Short Sentences iti^st ht 
blended with long and swefling ones, to render dis* 
course sprightly as well as magnificent. 

We now proceed to treat of a higher species of ha^ 
ihony ; the sound adapted to the sense. Of this we 
may temark two. degrees. First, the current of sound * 
suited to the tenor of a discourse. Next, a pecufiar 
reserhblance effected between some object and the 
sounds that are employed in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate correspon- 
dence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly produced 
" by otufi-cial associations. Hence any one modulation of 
sound continue*!, stamps on style a certain character 
irild expression. Sentence, constructed with Ciceroni* 
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to fulness, exdte an idea of what is importantf magm* 
ficenty and sedate* But the/ suit no violent passion^ .no 
eager reasoning, no (amiliar address. These require 
measures brisker,* easier^ and often more, abrupt. It 
were as absurd to write a panegyric and an invective in 
a style of the same cadence, as to set tKe words of a 
tender love-song to the tune of a warlike march* 

Beside the general correspondence of the current of 
sound with the current of thought, a more particular 
expression of certain objects by resembling sounds may 
be attempted* In poetry this resemblance is chiefly to 
be sought* It obtains spmetimes indeed in prose com* 
position ; but there in an inferior degree* 

The soynds of words may be employed for repre- 
senting chiefly three classes of objects ; first, other 
fiounds ; secondly,' motions ; and thirdlyt the. emotions 
and passions of Xh6 mind* * 

In niost. languages the names of many particular 
sounds are so formed, as to bear some resemblasce of 
ihe sound which they signify ; as with us the whtBtlinff 
of winds, the buzz and hum of insects, the hisa ot ser* 

|\ 'pents, and the craah of falling timber ; and many other 
instances, where the name is plainly adapted to the 
sound it represents. A remarkable example of this 

k beauty may be taken from two passage»in Milton's Pa- 

1 radise Lost; in one of which he describes the sound, 
made by the opening of the gates of hell ; in the other 

[ that made by the opening of the gates of heaven* 
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Ttoc contrast between the two exhibits to great ad- 
vantage the art of the poet. The first is the opening of 
hell's gates; 



-On a sudden open fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
Th' infcqial doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. n * 

Observe the smoothness of the bthe^*; 



•Heaven open'd wide 



Her ever during gates, harmonious sound 1 
On golden hinges turning- 

In the second, place the sound of .words is fveqacnt- 
ly employed to intimate motion ; as it is swift or slow^ 
violent or gentle, uniform or interroptedj easy or ac* 
companied with effort. Between sound and motion 
there is no natural affinity \ yet in the imagination there 
is a strong one \ as is evident from the connexion be- 
tween music and dancing. The poet can therefore 
give us a lively idea of the kind of motion he would 
describe) by. the help of sounds which in our ima- 
gination correspond with that motion. Long syllables 
naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; as in this line 
of Virgil, 

Olli inter gese m9£^ vi brachia toUunt. 



r 
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^ A sttccesmn of thart BfiUblos gites tbe impression 
of quick motion f as^ 

Sed fo^it interea, fiAg^ ipr^uurnbtk teaipuft. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with in- 
st£uiceft of tht« beaaty* ; ivhich'are so often quoted) and 
so well kjQown^ that it is unnecessary to produce them* 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words ii^ 
capable of representing), consists of emotions and pas- 
sions of the mind. I^etween sense and sound there 
appears to b& ivo natu^l resemblance* But, if the ar«- 
range men t of syllables by their sound alone recal one 
set of ideas more readily than another, and dispose 
the imnd for entering into that a.ffectipn which the pott 
intends to raise ; such arrangement may with propriety 
be said to resemble . the sense. Thus, when pleasure^ 
joy, and agreeable objects are <lescribed by one who 
feels his subject, the language naturally runs in smooth^ 
liquid, and Bowing numbers* 

.-^-^.^Namque ipira deeoram 



C^arkmnato genetrix, lamenque juventae 
^urpureum, et laetos oquUs af&arat hanores. . 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker znd more 
tnimated numbers. 



Juvenum manus emicat ardens 



Iiittus in HesperiuiT). 

13 
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Mels^icholy and gloomy dobjects are naturally con- 
nected with slow measures and long words* 

In those deep solitudei and awful cells. 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Abundant instances of this kind are suggested by 
moderate acquaintance with good poets, either anciei 
or modem* 

V 

« 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE. 

FIGURES may be described to be that language 
which is prompted either by the imagination or passions.. 
They are commonly dividediby rhetoricians into two'] 
great classes, figures of words, and figures of thought. 
The former are commonly called tropes, and consist in 
a word's being used to signify something different from 
its original oieaning. Hence, if the word be changed) 
the figure is destroyed* Thiis, for instance, " Light 
« ariseth to the upright in darkness." Here the trope 
consists in ** light and darkness** not being taken liter- 
ally, . but substitjuted for comfort and adversity ; ta 
which conditions of life they are supposed to bear some 
resemblance. The other class, termed figures of 
thought, supposes the^figure to consist in the senti- 
ment only, while the words aie dscd in their literal 
sense ; as in exclamations, interrogations, apostrophcs> 
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ftnd comparisons ; where, though the words be raried^ 
or translated from one language into another, the same 
figure is still preserved. Thi» distinction however is of 
small iniportance ) a!| practice cannot be assisted by 
it; nor is it always very perspicuous. * 

Tropes- are derived in part from the barrenness of 
language ; but principally from the influence, which 
the imagination has over all language. The invagina- 
tion never contemplates any one idea or object as sin* 
gle and alone, but as accompanied by others which- 
ibay be considered as its accessories. These accesso- 
Ties often operate more forcibly upon the mind, than 
Ae principal idea itself. They are perhaps in their 
nature more agreeable ; ^r more familiar to our con« 
ceplions ; or remind us of a greater variety of import- 
ant < circumstances* Hence the name of the accessory 
pr correspondent idea is substituted ; although the prin« 
cipal has a proper and well known name of its own* 
Thus, for example, when we design to point out the 
period in which a state enjoyed most reputation or glory> 
we might easily employ the proper words for expres* 
sing this ; but as this in our imagination is readily 
connected with the flourisihing period of a plant or tree, 
we prefer this correspondent idea, ^nd say, ."The 
** Roman Empire flourished most under Augustus*" 
, The leader of a faction is a plain expression ; but, be- 
cause the head is the principal part of the human body, 
%<4 is supposed to direct all theaninial operation ; rest-' 
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mgon tbis reseiiiMafice» we 3«x» ^VCaftteline wast ithe 
^iwfl of hU party*" 

We Ahall now -exafninci why tropes and figures t^on* 
tribute «o the beauty and grace of style. By thetn Ian- 
guage is enriched, and made, more copious. Hence 
words and phrases are multiplied for expressing all 
^rts of ideas ; for deseribing even the smid^lest differ* 
epces; the .nicest shades and ccdours of tbou^liti 
vihicb by pr<^er words alone caimot possibly be expnes* 
s^d* They also give dig&ity to siyl^ which is d^^^rad* 
e^ by the faa^Harity of common words* Figures ha^a 
tbe same effect on languagf^y that a rich and splendid 
apparel haH ^on a person of rank and dignity. In prose 
C(>mposltiqQs as^stance of th^s kind is often requisite ; to 
poetry It ^essffntlaU To say, « the stm nses>v is com« 
mon and Irite ; but it becomes a magnificent image, m 
expressed by Thomson : 

But yonder comes th^ powerful long of day ' 
Kejoieing in the east. ■. ■ 

Figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two objectSi 
presented at the 3ame time to our view, without con- 
fusion; the. principal idea together with its accessory, 
which gives it the figurative appearance. When, for 
example, Instead of « youth," we say, « the monung 
*« of life;" the fancy is instantly entertained with all 
the corresponding circumstances between these two ob- 
jects. At the saaie instant we heboid a certain period 
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I 

! of human life, and a certain time of the day so connect- 
I ed, tbat the imagination plays between them with de- 
I light) and views at once two similar objects with embar* 

rassment. 

> 

Figures are also attended with the additional advan- 

, tage of giving us. a more clear and striking view of 

the principal, object, than if it were expressed in sim- 

; pie terms, and freed from its accessory idea. They 

jexhibit the object, on which they are employed, in ^ 

I picturesque form ; they render an abstract conception 

\ in some degee an object of sense ; they surround it 

! with circumstances, which enable the mind to lay hold 

I of it steadily, and to contcm'plate it fuUy. By a' well 

i adapted figure, even conviction is assisted, and a truthy 

is impnessed upon the niindiwith additional liveliness 

k and force. Thus in the following passage or Dir« 

\ Young :. <* When we dip too deep- in pleasure, we al- 

^ ways stir a sediment, that renders it impure and 

" noxious." When an image presents such 9 reseraS- 

blance between a moral and sensible idea, it served like 

i ^ 

, an argument from analogy^ to enforce what the author 
advances, and to induce belief.^ 

All tropes being founded on the relation which one 
object bears to another, the name of the one maybe 
substituted for that of the other ; and by thi^ th6 Vi^aci!- 

I ty of the idea is generally increased* The relation be- 
tween a canse and its effect is one of the first and most 

I obvious. Hence the cause is sometimes figuratively 
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put for tbe effect. Tlius Mr» A^isoDf writing 4>f Ital^f 

Blossoms, and fruits, and floors togelBer rise. 

And the whole year in gay confusion lies. ' 

Here the " whole year*' is plainly meant to signiff 
the productions of the year. The effect is also* often 
put for ;the cause ; as " grey hairs" for '* old age," 
which produces grey hairs ; and " shade** for the 
*< trees," which cause the shade. The relation between 
the container and the thing contained is so intimate 
and apparent) as naturally to give rise to tropes* 



» i - — 



-IHe. iiDiM|^r hauait 



r Spumantem paterani^ . et pleno se proluit auro. 

Where'it tsobi^oasy that the cup- and gold are pw | 
^for the liquor, contained' in tbe g^hlen^cup. vThenaitte j 
.of a country is often used to signify its inh'abHants. ^ ' 
^iray lor the assistance of Heaven k.tl^e same with pray* i 
ing fo* the assistance of God^ who is. in heavei). Tht> 
TctaHon between' a sign and the thing signified is ano* 
ther source of tf opes. Thus,' 

Cedant arma togae ; concedat la'urea lingux. 

Here the "^toga," which is the ba.dge of the civil 
professions, and the " Janrel," that of militacy hpnours, 
are each of them put for the civij and military ch^r^c- 
ters themseWc^s^ Trppes, founded on thes? several 
gelations of causae and effect^ container and cont^inedi 
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Sign and thing signified, are called by (he name of mt^ 

When a trope is founded oo' the relatton between an 
antecedent and its consequtaty it is malted a metstlep-i 
sis; as in the Roman phrase, <^ fuit,** or " vlxitj" to* ' 
signify that one was dead* ^^ Fuit Ilium et ingens 
** gloria Teucrum" expresses that the glory of Troy is 
no raorc« 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole;, a genus for a specie&i or a species for a genus | 
the singular number for the plural, or the plural for ihe 
singular ; in general, when any thing less, or any thing 
more, is put for the precise object mcam; the figure is 
then termed a synecdoche. We say, for instance^ " A 
*| fleet of so many sail" instead of so many. " ships ;" 
we frequently use the," head*' for the " person," the 
" pole'' for the " earth," the « wayes" for the " sea." 
An attribute is often used for its subject; as, " youth 
and beauty" for the " young and beautiful ;" and some- 
times a subjtct for its attribute. But the relation, by 
far the most fruitful of tropes, is similitude, which is 
the sole foundation of metaphor. 



\ 
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METAPHOR is founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. It is therefore near- 
ly allied to simile or comparison ; and is indeed a com« 
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p^rison id an abridged form* When we say of a great 
minister, ^^ he upholds the state, like a pillari which 
^ supports the weight of an ediQce," we evidently niake 
a comparison ; but» when we say of hini) he is " the 
V^ pillar of the state/' it becomes a. metaphor* 

Of all the figures of speech none approacl|es so near 
to painting, as metaf^ior. It gives light and strength 
to desciiption ; makes intellectual ideas in some degret 
vibiblC) by giving them, colour, substance and sensible 
(|ualities. To produce this effect, however, a delicate 
hand is requisite ; for by a little inaccuracy we may in- 
troduce confusion instead of promoting perspicuity. 
Several rules 'therefore must be given for the proper 
management of metaphors* 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, they must be < 
suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too numer- 
ous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it; we must 
neither attempt to force the subject by the use of ihtta 
into a degree of elevation, not congruous to it ; nor 
on the contrary suffer it to fall below its proper digni- 
ty. Some metaphors are butiful in poetry, which 
would be unnatural in prose ; some are graceful io 
orations, which would be highly improper in historical 
or philosophical composition. Figures are the dress of 
sentiment- They should conseq\iently be adapted to , 
tlie ideas which they are intended to adonu 

The second rule respects the choice » of objects, 
whence metaphors ^ are to be drawn* The field for 
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figurative lang-iiag^ is very wide* All nature opens 
her stores and allows u9 to collect them ^vithout re- 
'straint« But we must beware of using such allusions 
as raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, low, or dirtj 
Ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must notonlf / 
be apt| but pleasing i it must entertain as well as en- 
lighten. Dryden ft.cre fore can hardly escape the im- 
putation of a very unpardonable breach of delicacy 
.when he ol^serves to.the Earl of Dorset, that <* some, 
" bad poemi carry their owners' mark about them ; 
" some brand or other on this Ihtttocky or that ear ; 
'* that it is notorious who are the owners of the cattle/* 
The nnost pleasing metaphors are derived from the 
frequent occurrences of art and nature, or from the 
civil transactions. and customs of mankind. * Thus, how 
expressive, yet at the same time how familiar, is the 
image which Otway has put into the mouth of Metel- 
lus in his play of Caius Marius, where he calls Sul- 
picius — ' ' . 

That xn&d wild bull* whom Marius lets loose 

On each occasion, when he'd make Rome feel hira. 

To toss our l&wjB and liberties in the air. 

In the .third place, a metaphor should :be founded on 
a resemblance, which is clear and striking, not far fetch-' 
ed,, nor difiPxult to be discovered* Harth or forced 
tnetjaphcrs are always displeasing^ because tliey perplex 
the reader, and instead of illustrating the thoughty ren- 
der it intricate and confused. Thus, for iustanccj- 

K 
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Cowlef, speaking of bis mialreSSi expresses liioiself is 

the follovTing forced and obscure Tcrses : 

Wo to Ler stubborn Leart ; if ooce mine come 
Into tLe ftelf'Same room, 
'Tv.ill tear &r^ bknr up all within. 
Like a grenado^ shot into a ma^zine. 
Tlien thai! love keep the ashes and tom parts 
•Of both our broken fcearts.; 
Shall out of both one new one make ; 
» From lier^s the alloj,' from mine the metal take ; 
For of her lieart he from tl^e flames will find 
But littlit left behind ; 
Mine onlv will remain entire ; 

• _ 

Ko dross was there, to peii^ in the £re. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the sciences, es- 
pecially from particular pi-ofessions, are almost always 
faulty by their obscurity. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble mclar 
phorical and plain language together ; never construct 
a -i^eriod so, that part of itiiiust be understood meta- 
phorically, part literally ; which always produces c-on- 
fusion. The woiks of Ossian affprd an influence of the 
fault we are now censuring, « Troth al- wtnt f&Ah 
" with the stream of: his pepple,:but they met arock;- 
<^. for Fin gal stood urtmoved ; tyi'okenj iheyroUed baek 
"from bis side. Nor did they roll; in - safety ; the 
<tapear of the king pursued their flight." The meta- ' 
pi>or at the beginning is betotiful ; rite «• stream/' 
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the •* unmoved rock," the ^' waves rolling back broken," 
are expressions^ in the proper and consistent lan« 
guagc of figure ; but in the end, when we are told, ' 
" they did riot roll in safety, beoause the spear of the 
" king pursued their flight," the literal meaning is in- 
judiciously mixed with the metaphor j tHey are at the 
same moment presented to us as waves that roll^ and 
as nven that may be fiursu^d axid wounded iy a spear. 

In the first place, take care not to make two differ- 
ent metaphors meet on the same'object« This, which 

.13 .called mixed metaphor, is one of the grossest abases 
of fhis figure* Shakespeare's expression, for example, 
V W tak^ ^rms against a sea of troubles," makes a most 

.imjOatural. medley, and t^ntirely confounds the imagi^* 
ation. More correct * wviters than Shakespeare^ are 

sometimes guilty jof this error* Mr. Addison says, 

- . . .. ...» . 

'^ There is not a single view of human nature, which 
" is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride/' 
Here . a vic^o is made to exrhigui&h^ and to cxdri^uinji. 

ic(ch» ., . . , , . ^ 

: In examining the pivprjetj of. metaphors it is a good 
rule. to f^rtn a picture of thesA, and to consider how lh« 
|>arts pgree, and what kipd of figure the whole presents, 
wheii delinjcated >a ith a pencil 

Metaphorsjin the Sixth place* should not be crbwde^y 
together on the same ob]4?ct. Though each of them be 
distinct, yet, if t^cy Ije :h<;apjsd on one. anptbcrj thdy 
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produce confusion. The following passage from Horace 
Mill exemplify this observalion : 

'. Motihn ex MetcllQ corisule civicum 

Bellique ^causas^ et vitla, et modoi^, 
I^ucTumqae fc^rtunx," grave sque 
N ■ rrincipum amicitias, et arma 

Kondum cxpiatis uncta'cruoribu*, 
Periculosac flenurii opus alexi 

'Tractas, et inccdis per ignei 
- yi'ppoiiil08 cioeri doioso, 

Tfiis paseage ihbugh Very poetical, is rendered harsh 
Jind objBCiire bf th-ree dhtinct metaphors crowded to- 
gether. First, ^' arma uncta i:ruoritu9 nondum exiiidik i* 
fiestt, " efim plenum fierkufp^a alee;'* afidlheiij ^^ inct- 
*' die fier ignes suppoaitos cineti doioso.*' * - 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should 
Rot be too 'far pursued. For, when the' resemblance, 
which is the foundation of the figure, is long dwelt 

- trpon, and carried into all its minute circumstances,, 
an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor; the 

•'reader is Wearied,' and the discourse becomes obscure. 
"This is termed straining e metaphor. Dr. Young, 
wluose imagination was more distinguished by strength^ 
than delicacy^ is often guilty of running down his meta- 

,.phor&» Speaking of old age, he wy.s, it should 

Walk thoiiglit^ on ftie silent, soletnn shore 
Of that vast oceUiij It laiist sail so soon -j -. - ' ' 

And put good wirk? on b«ard and wait the wind 
That shortly bloms us into worlds uiiuiownK'' 
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T4)ei t^'o Brst lin^s are unco|na\on]y beautiful ; but 
ivhen he contimies the metaphor. by ^* putting good 
^ works on board, and waiting the wind," it is strained 
and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of xnetaphor, we shall conclude this 
chapter with a few words concerning alleg.'>ry. 

An allegory is a c^ntinue^ oii^taphor ; as it is the re- 
presentation of one thing by another that resembles it. 
Thus Prior makes Emma describe her constancy to 
Henry in the following allegorical manner : 

' Did t biit purpose to eiUDStk with tlte^ 
J * On' the 'smooth- surface of a summer's sea, 

; "^VTiile gehtl« zephyrs play with prosperous ga)^^ 
' >■ ^ Atid fortune's favour fiHs t1*e swelling sa^k ; : 

But would forsake^ the ship, and make the shorf^ 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar 2 

The same rules tl^at were given for unetaphors, may 
be applied to allegories on account of the aiBnity be- 
tween them. The only material drfFcrdnce beside the 
one being short and the other prol6hged is> that a met* 
aphor always eifplains ilsdEby the words that are 
connccied with it in t^eir proper and literal meaning ; 
as, when we say, " AdifiHes ^as aTron ;" « an able 
« minister is the pittar of the state,? Lion and pillaf 
are here sufficiently interpreted by the mentidn of 
Achilles and the minister, which are joined to them ; 
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but an allegory may be allowtd to stand less connecW 
td with the literal meaning; the interpretation not 
being^ so plainly poitited OQt} but left to our own rcfiec» 
lion. 



HYPERBOLE. 

HYPERBOLE consists in magnifying an object 
beyond its natural bounds. This figure occurs very 
frequently in all languages, even in common convcr* 
sation» As swift as the wind ; as white as snow f 
and our usual forms of compliment are in general ex- 
travagant hyperboles. From habit, howevtrf these ex- 
aggerated expressions are seldom considered,- as hyper* 
boHcal. ' 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; such as are employ- 
ed in descripuoa, or such as are suggested by passion. 
Those are far b^st which are the effect of passion f 
.>ince It^not only, gives lise to the most daring figures, 
but often tenders them just and natural. Hence the 
following passage in Milton, though extremejy hyper- 
bolical, contains: nothing but -what is natural and proper* 
It exhibits the fjgiind of SataA agitated by rage and 
despair. *.- . , * 

Me miserable ! Which way shall I fiy 
Infinite wrath, and in£iute despair J 
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Which way I fly is heU : myself am hell : 
And in the lowest? depth, a lower deep 
Still threatening" to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven* 

In simple description, hyperboles must be employed 
with niore caution. When an earthquake or storm is 
described, or whferi our imagination is carried into the 
mid^ of a battle, we can bea^ strong hyperboles with- 
out displeasure. But, when only a woman in grief is 
presented to our view, it is impossible not to be dis« 
gusted with such exaggeration, as the following, in one 
of our dramatic poets : 



-I fowid her on the floor 



In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful. 

Pouring forth tears at sucli a lavish rate. 

That, were the world on fire, they might have drown'd 

The wrath of Heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. 

This is mere bombast. The person herself who la- 
bouted under the distracting agitations of grief, ittight 
bfe permitted to express herself in strong hyperbole ; 
but ibe spectator, who describes her, cannot be allow- 
ed equal liberty. The jjast boundary of this figure can* 
not be ascertained by any precise rule. Good sense 
and an accurate taste must ascertain the limit, beyond 
which if it pass it b<!comes extraragant. 
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PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTROPHE. 

PC ' ■ _ * 

WE proceed now to those figures, which lie- alto, 
gether in the thought^ the words being, taken in their 
common and literal sense* We shall begin with 

;personificationf by which life aad action are attribut- 

* • ■ < • . . 

.©d; to inanimate . objects. All poetry^ even in its. most 
hnamblc T'prm, abounds in this figure. From prose it 
is farr from_ being ^exchided ;., nay^ even in common 
conversation, frequent -approaches arc made to it. 
When we say, the earth thirsts for rain, or tlie fields 
smile with plenty \ when ambition is said to be. restless j 
or a disease to be deceitful s*^ such expressions show the 
facility with which the mkid can accommodate the pra- 
perlies of living - creatures to things inanimate, er ab- 
stract conceptions. 

There are three different degrees of this fi'gme; 
which it is requisite to distinguish, in order to deter- 
mine the propriety of its use. The first is, >^.hea 
som& of the properties of living creatures are ascribed 
to in aninvate objects i the second, when those inani- 
mate objects are described as acting like such ias 

have life $ and the third, when. they are exhibited cither 

« 

as speaking to us, or as listening, to what we say to 
them« 

The first and. lowest degree of this figure, -which 
consists in ascribing to inanimate objects some of the 
qualitiej of living creatures, raises the style so little, 
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that the humblest discourse admits it without 
forces- Thus " a raging storm, a deceitful disease 
•' cruel disaster," are familial* expressions. This 
deed is so obscure a decree of personification, tha 
might perhaps be properly classed with simple m 
phors which almost escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we 
present inanimate objects acting like those that h 
life. Here we rise a step higher, and the personif 
Hon becomes sensible. According to the nature of 
aclion which we ascribe to those inanimate objc 
*and to the particularity with which we describe 
"13 tiir'e strength of the. figure. When pursued to a c 
siderable length. it, belongs only to studied harangu 
"when' slightly touched, it may be admitted into 1 
elevated compositions* Cicero, for example, speak 
. of the cases where killing a man is lawful in self- 
fence, uses the following expreis&ions : " Aliquando 
'*^ bis gladius ad oecidjndu.'jt homincm ab ijisus fiorrig'i 
*^ legi^us,'' Here the laws are beautifully personi 
as reaching forth their hand to give us a sword for 1 
ting a man to death. 

In poetry, personirfications of this kind arie extrei 
ly frequent, and are indeed the lite and soul of it. 
the desciAptisons of a poet, who; has a lively far 
every thing is animated. Homer, the fdtherlof poe 
is remarkable for Uie use of Ihis figure. War, pe: 
darts, rivers, every th\ng in short, is alive in his writir 
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Tbe same is true of Milton. and Shakespeare. No per« 
sonificatioA is more striking) or introduced on a moFe 
proper occasion, than' the following of Milton upon Eve's 
cuing the forbidden fruit : 

So zsiyingy her tasli hand in evil hour 
Fortli reaching to the fruit, she pluckM, she ate I 
Earth felt the wo^and ; and nature from her seat, 
Sighbg tliro' all heir works, gaje sigfts of wo, - 
That all was lost. 

The third, and hi&l^est degree of this figure is yet to • 
be mentioned ; wheti inanimate objects are repfesei^- 
ed^ not only as fefllng and acting, but as speaking 
to us, or listening, while we address t hern. This is 
tlie bolde$t of dl rhetorical figures; it is the style of 
strong passion only ; and thertfore should never be aV 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated 
and agitated. Milton affords. a very beautiful -es^amplc 
of this figure in that moving and tender address which 
EVe makes to Paradise i-namediately before she is cqra^ 
pelkd to learc it. ....... 

. Oh, unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? Thi^ leave 
Thee^, native soil ; these happy walks' aud- shades, > 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I^had hope to ^end • i 

Qiiiet,' thdugh sad, the respite of tlwjt day, v , 
Which tBust be mortal to irs both I Q iiowecs ! 

. That never wiE in ot^er climate grow. 
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My e^rly visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up wHh t-ender faand 

From 3rour iirst opening buds, and ^are yoa names : 

'WJio noff shall a'ear.3j;oa to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 

... ^ ^ 

Xhis is the real language of nature and of female 
passion. 

In the management of this sort of personification two 
rules are to be observed. First, never attempt it, un* 
less prompted by strong pawion, and never continue it 
Vfhen iht passion begins to subside* The second rule 
IS, never personify an object which has not some dig- 
nity in itself, and which is incapable of making a pro- 
per figure in the elevation to which we, raise it. To 
Address the body of a ^deceased friend is natural.; but 
to address the clothes which he wore, introduces low 
and degrading ideas. So likewise, addressing Uic se- 
veral parts of the body, as if they were animated, is not 
agreeable to the dignity of passion. For this reason 
the following passage in Pope's Eloisa to Abelard is 
liable to censure. 

■ 

Deai*^ fatal name ! rest ever unrevealM, 
. ' Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal*d. , 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov'd'idea lies j 
O, write it not, my hand ! — ^his name apppars 
_ Already writen— blot it out, my tears. 
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« 

Here the name of Abelard is first personified ; 
which, as the name of a person often stands for the 
person himself^ is exposed to no objection. Next, Eloisa 
personifies her own heart ; and, as the heart is a dig- 
nified part of the human frame, and is often put for 
the miiid, this also may pass without censure. But, 
when she addresses her hand, and tells it not to write 
his name, this is forced and unnatural. Ytt the fig^ure 
becomes still worse, when" she exhorts her tears to, 
blot out what her hand had written. , The two last 
lines are indeed altogether unsuitable to the tepdernes* 
which breathes through the rest of that inimitable 
p0em* 

Afostuophe is an address to a. real person; but 
one who is either absent or dead, as if he were pre- 
sent, and listening to us. This figure is in boldness 
a degree lower than personification ; since it requires 
less effort of imagination to suppose persons present 
who are dead or absent, than to anlnaat& insensible 
beings, and direct cur discourse to them. The poems 
of Ossian abound in beautiful instances of this figure. 
« Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O Maid of 
<# Inistore. Bend thy fuir head over Ihc waves, thou 
« fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves in a 
" sun beam at noon over the silence of Morven. He is 
« fallen I Thy youth is low; pale be'neatlithe sword of 
« CuchulUn.*' 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGA- 
TION, EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FT- 
GURES OF SPEECp. 

A COMPARISON or simile is, when the resem- 
blance between two objects is expressed in farm, and 
usually pursued more fully than the nature of a meta* 
plior admits. As when we say, " The actions of princes 
^ are like those great rivers, the course of which every 
" on« beholds^ but their springs have been seen by few." 
This short instance will show that a happy comparison 
is a sort of sparkling ornament which adds lustre and 
beauty to discourse. 

All comparisons may be reduced under two heads ; 
exfilaimng' and etnbellisliing comparisons. For, when a 
writer compares an object with any other thing, it al* 
ways is or ouglil to bej with a view to make us un- 
derstand that object more clearly, or to render it more 
pleasing. Even abstract reasoning admits explaining 
comparisons. For instance, the distinction between 
the powers of sense and imagination is in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes illustriated by a simile : " As wax," says he, 
" would not be adequate to the purpose of signature^ 
" if it had not the power to retain as well as to re- 
*^ceive the impression ; the same holds of the soul 
"with respect to sense and ifnagifiation. Sense is its 
" receptive power, and imagination its retentive. Had 
" it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax 

L 
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<< but as water ; where, lliough all impressions be in* 
<( stantly made, yet as soon as they are made, they are 
^< lost." In comparisons of this kind^ perspicuity and 
usefulness are chiefly to be studied. <^ 

But embellishing comparisons are those which most 
frequenily occur. Resemblance, it has been observed, 
is the foundation of this figure* Yet resemblance must 
DQt be taken in too strict a sense for actual similitude^ 
Two objects may rais»e a train of concordant ideas in 
the mind, though they resemble each other, strictly 
Speaking, in nothing. For example, to describe the 
nature of soft and .melancholy music, Ossian says, «« The 
« music of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that 
« are .past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." This 
is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music bears any 
resemblance to the memory of past joys* 

We shall now consider when comparisons may be 
introduced with propriety. Since they are the language 
of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of 
passion, to introduce a simile. Our writers of trage- 
dies often err in. this respect. Thus Addison in his 
Cato makes Fortius, just after Lucia had bid him fare- 
well forever, express himself in a studied comparison. 

I 

Thus o'ci* the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, .y 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee. 
And can't get loose. 



r 
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Aft comparison is not the style of strong passion^ sO} 
when designed for embellish ment^ it is not the Ian* 

] guage of a mind totally unmoved* Being a figure of 
dig^nity, it always requires some elevation in the 
subject, to make it proper. It supposes the imagina- 
tion to be enliveued, though the heart is not agitated 
hy passiont The language of simile lies in the middle 

' region between the highly pathetic and the very hum- 
ble style. It is however a sparkling ornament ; and 
must consequently dazzle and fatigue, if it recur too 

' often. Similes even in poetry should be employed 
with moderation ; but in prose much more so ; other- 
wise the style will become disgustingly luscious^ and 
the ornament lose its beauty and effect. 

We shall now consider the nature of those objects 
from which comparisons should be drawn* 

In the first place, they must not be drawn from 
tilings which have too near and obvious a resemblance, 
of the object with which they are compared* The 
pleasure we receive from the act of comparing, arises 
from the discovery of likenesses among things of differ- 
ent species, where we should not at first sight expect a 
' resemblance. 

'But, jn the second place, as comparisons ought not 
to be founded on likenesses too obvious, much less 
ought they to be founded on those which are too faint 
snd 4t«tant» These) instead of assisting) strain the fan- 
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cy to compreI>end them, and throw no light upon tht ■ 
subject. >^ 

In the thii*d place, the object fixnn which a coinpari- 
son is drawn, ought never to be an unknown object, nor 
one of which few people can have a clear idea. There- 
fore simlks, founded on philosophical, discoveries, or on 
aiw thing, with which persons of a particular trade oi> 
I7, or a pariieular profession, are acquainted^ produce 
not their proper effect. They should be drawn from 
tho<:e illustrious and noted objects, which most readers 
have either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or 
elevated kind, similes should never be drawn from low 
or mean objects^ These degrade and vilify ; whereas 
similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. 
Therefore, except in burlesque writings, or whc.e an 
object is meant to be degraded, mean ideas should 
never be presented. ' 

ANTITHESIS is founded on the contrast or oppo- 
sition of two objects. By contrast, objects opposed 
to each other, r.ppear in a stronger light. Beauty, for 
instance, never appears so charming as when contrast- 
ed with ugliness. Antithesis therefore may, on many 
occasions, be used advantageously to strengthen the 
impression which we propose that any object should 
make. Thus Cicerd, in his oration for MUo, represent- 
ing the impix)bfibility of Milo's designing to take away 
the life of Clodius, when every thing was unfavourable 
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ta such design, aft^r he ha4 omitted many opportuni* 
ties of ofTecting such a parpose^ heightens our convic* 
tioo of this improbabUity by a skilful use of this figut*ei 
^^ Qu€m~ igUur cum omnium gratia intcrjiccre nohitt s 
^ hunc voluU cum aliquorum querela f Qucm jure^ 
*< qu{!m locoy fUfim ttrnfiorcy quern imp.une^ non gat auaus ; 
*'\hunc injuria y iniquo loe&y aUtno temfiore^ fiericulo cafd^ 
.^ tis^ non dubiiavit otcidere?'' Here tho antithesis is 
rendered complete by the words and members of the 
sentence, expressing the contrasted objects, being simi» 
larly constructed) and made to correspond with each 
otberr* 

We must however acknowledge that frequent use 
of antithesis, especially where the opposition in thft 
wocd& i^ nice and quaint, i» apt to make style unpleas* 
ing, - A maxim. or moral saying Tery pmperly receives 
this form ; because it is supposed to b6 the effect of 
meditali(Hi, and is designed to be engraven on the 
memory, which recals it more easily by the aid of 
Contrasted expressions. But) whei^e several such sen- 
tences succeed each other ; where this is an author's 
favourite and prevailing nu>de of expression \ his style 
is exposed to censure. 

INTERROGATIONS and Exclamations aie pas- 
ftionate figures. The literal use of interrogation is to 
ask a question \ but, when men are prompted by pas- 
sion whatever they would affinn, or deny with great 
«)»vne^tness, they naturally put in the form of a ques- 
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I 

tion ; expressing thereby the firmest confidence of the 
truth of their own opinion ; and appealing to their 
hearers for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus 
in scripture ; << God is not a man, that he should lie; 
'^ nor the Son of Manj that he should repent. Hath 
<* he said it ? And shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken 
*< it ? And shall he not make it good ?" 

Interrogations may be employed in the prosecution 
of close and earnest reasoning; but exclamations be- 
long only to stronger emotions of the mind ; to sur- 
prisC) anger, joy, grief, and the like. Th^se, being 
natural signs of a moved and agitated mind, always, 
when properly employed, make us sympathize "with 
those who use them, and enter into their feelings* 
Nothing, however, has a worse effect, than fretquent 
and unseasonable use of exclamations. Youngs unex- 
perienced writers suppose that by pouring them forth 
plenteously they render their compositions warm and 
animated. But the contrary follows ; they render them 
frigid to excess. When an author is always calling 
upon us to e^ter into transports, which he has said 
nothing to inspire, he excites our disgust and indigna- 
tion* 

Another figure of speech, fit only for animated 
coivposition, is called Vision ; when, instead of relat* 
ing something that is past, we use the present tense, 
and describe it as if passing before our eyes. Thus 
Cicero in his fourth oration against Catiline ; ^ Fide* 
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•^ or enim mihi hone urbem n^idere, iucem orbi$ terrarum 
*« atqut atcem omnium gentium^ *abito uno incendia conci^ 
*« dentunti terno ani?na s^fiulia in ffatria miserosatqtie in^ 
*^ 8efiuit08 acervos civiwn ; veraatur mihi ante qcuIob 
« disfiectua Cethegij et fturor^ invc%tr,a ckde bacchanHa.*^ 
This figure has great force when it is -wellcCxccutcd, 
and when it flows from genuine enthusiasm* . Other* 
/wise^ It shares the same f&te with all feehle attempts 
toward passionate figures ; that qf throwing ridicule up» 
on the author, and leaving the reader more 000! and 
uninterested than he was hefore. . . 

The last figure which we shall mention, and which 
is of frequent use among all puhlic speakers, is Climax* 
It consists ah an artful exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object of action which we wish ta place 
in a strong light* It operates by* a gradual rise of one 
circumstance above another, till our idea is raised to 
the highest pitch. We shall give- an instance of this 
figure from a printed pleading of a celebrated lawyer in 
a charge to the jury in thexase of a woman, who was 
accused of murdering hei^own child* " Gentlemen, if 
^^ one man had any how slain ai^pther y if an adversaiy 
" had killed his opposer ; or a woman Occasioned the 
" de^th of her enemy ; even these criminals would have 
." been capitally punished by the. Cornelian law* But, 
" if this guiltless infant, who could, make no enemy, 
" had been murdered by its own nurse, what punish- 
." ments would not the iholber have demanded ? ^yiJth 
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^ what cries and exclamations would she ha?e sluimed 
^ four ears ? What shall we aaj then, when a womant 
<^ goiky of homicide ^ a mother, of the murder of her 
*^ innocent chlldy bath comprised all those misdeeds in 
" one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature, detes* 
^^ table ; in a woman prodigious ; in a mother incredl- 
*^ ble ; and perpetrated against one whose age called for 
^compassion; whose near relation claimed affection f.. 
<^ and whose inneoeoce deserved the highest favour ^' 
Stkch regutar climaxes, however, though they have 
great beauty, yet at the same lime ha^'e the appearance 
of art and study; and, therefore, though they may 
be admitted into Formal harangues, yet they are not 
the language of passion which seldom proceeds by step& 
so regular* 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLp:. DIF- 

FUSE, CONCISE— FEEBLE, NERVOUS^ 

. DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY* 

THAT different subjects ought to be treated in dif^ 
fcrent kinds of style, is a position so obvious, that it 
requires no illustration. Every one knows that treatises 
of philosophy should not be composed in the same style 
with orations. It is equally apparent, that different 
parts of the same composition require a variation in the 
style. Yet amid this variety, we still expect to. find 
in the compositions of any one man some degree oi 
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uniforiifiity in manner; we expect to find somie prevail- 
ing charafcter of style impressed 6n all his writingSi 
which will mark his particular genius atid turn of mind. 

The orations in Livy differ considerably in style, as 
they ought to do, from the rest of his history. The 
same may be observed in those of Tacitus. Yet in the 
orations of both these historians, the distinguished man- 
ner of each may be clearly traced ; the splendid fulness' 
of the one, and the sententious brevity of the other. 
Whenever this is real genius, it prompts to one kind of 
style, rather than to another. Where this is wanting ; 
where thei'C is no marked nor peculiar character in the 
Gompositions of an author ; we are apt to conclude, and 
not without cause, tliat he is a vulgar and trivial author) 
who writes from imitation, and hot from the impulse of 
genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions in style 
arises from an author's expanding his thoughts more or 
less. This distinction forniis what are termed the diffuse 
or concise styles. A concise writer compresses his 
ideas into the fewest words ; he employs none but the 
wost expressive ; he lops off all those whljph are not a 
material addition to the sense. Whatever ornament he 
admits, is adopted for the sake of force, rather than of 
grace. The same thought is never repeated. The 
utmost precision is studied in his sentences ; and they 
We generally designed to suggest more to the reader's; 
imagins^tioh than they express.- • * 
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A diffuse vriter unfolds his idea fuUj* He places it 
In a raiiety of lights, and gives the reader eycry possi- 
ble assistance for understanding it completely. He is 
not very anxious to express it at first in its full strength, 
because he intends repeating the, impression ; andj 
irhat he wants in strength, he endeavours to supply by 
copiousness. His periods naturally flow into some 
lengths and, having room for Qmament of every kiud> 
be gives it fi^e admittance. 

Each of these styles has its peculiar advantages ; .and 
each becomes iaulty, when carried to the extreme. Of 
conciseness} earned as far as propriety will allow, per- 
haps in some cases farther, Tacitus the historian and 
Momes<|uieu in " TEspril de Loix" are remarkable ex- 
amples. Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuseness, 
Cicero is undoubtedly the noblest instance which can 
be given. Addison also and Sir William Temple may 
be ranked in the same class. 

In determlng when to adopt the concise, and when 
the diffuse manner, we must be guided by the nature of 
the -compositipn. Discourses that are to be spoken, re- 
quire a more diffuse style than books which are to be 
read. In written compositions a proper degree of con- 
ciseness h^s great advantages. It is more lively ; keeps 
up attention ; makes a stronger impression on the 
mind;: and gratifies the reader by supplying more ex» 
QTcise to hjis^ thoughts.. : Description, when we wish 
to have it vivid and aninia^d, should be concise* Aof 
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redundant words or circumstances encumber the &nc7, 
and rcndet* the object yri present to- it, confused ^nd 
^ndi^tinct. The' strength and ^ vivacity of discription) 
Whether in prose or poetry, depend much more upon 
a happy choice of one or two important circumstances', 
tbhn upon the multiplication of them* When we desire 
to strike the fancy, or to move the b^eart, we should 
l>e concise ; when to inform the uoderstanding» which 
fs mere deliberate in its motions, and wants the assist- 
ance of a guide, it is better to be full. Historicfd nar- 
ration may be beautiful either in a concise or diSusc 
manner, according to the author's genius* Livy and 
Herodotus ai^ diffuse ; Thucydides and Sallust are con* 
cis^ ; yet they are all agreeable. 

Tlie nervous and the feeble awe generally consider* 
cd as characters of style of the same import with the 
concise and the diffuse. Indeed they frequently coin- 
cide ; yet this does not always hold ; since there are in- 
ttances of writers, who in thi midst of a full and ample 
«lyle, have maintained a considerable degree of sti'engih^ 

T 

^ivy is an instance of the truth of this observation. 
The foundation of a nervous or weak style is laid in 
*a author's manner of thinking. If he conceive an 
object strongly, he will express it with energy ; but, 
^ he have an indistinct vievv of his subject, it will 
<^^eavly appear in his style. Unmeaning words and 
*oose epithets will escape him ; his expressions will he 
^ague s^nd general j his arrangements indistinct ; and 
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pur conception of his meaning will be faint and con* 
fused* But a nervous writer^ be his style concUe or 
extended) gives us always a strong idea of bis meaning. 
His mind being full of hts subject, his words are al« 
^ays expressive ; every phrase and every figure renders 
•the picture which he would set before us, "more striking 
and complete* 

It must, however, be observed, that too great study 
of strength is apt to betray writers into a harsh manner* 
Harshness proceeds from uncommon wor<ds, from forc- 
ed inversions in the construction of k sentence, and 
{h>m .neglect of smoothness and ease. . This is reckdn- 
' ed the fault of some of oqr earliest classics \ such as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis' BacOn, Hooker, Her- 
rington, Cudworth, and other writers of considerable re- 
putation in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James I* and 
Charles I. These writers had nerves and strength in 
a high degree ; and are to this day distinguished bjr 
this quality in style. But the language in their hands 
was very different from what is now, and was indeed 
entirely formed upon the idiom and construction of the 
Latin iij the arrangement of sentences. The pi'esent 
form of our language has in some degree sacrificed the 
study of strength to that of ease and perspicuity. Our 
arrangement is less forcible, but more plain and natural j 
and this is now considered as the genius of our tongue* 

Hitherto style has been considered under those char^ 
acters which regard iu expressiveness of an author's 
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meaning. We shall now consider it with respect to 
the degree of ornament employed to embellish it. Here 
Ihe style of different authors seems to rise in the fol- 
lowing gradation ; a dry^ a plain, a neat, an elegant, a 
flowery manner. 

A dry manner excludes erery kind of, ornament. 
Coi^tent with being understood, it aims not to please 
either the fancy or the ear.' This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear 
ity great solidity of matter and entire perspicuity pf 
language are required* 

A jdain style risei^ one degree above a dry one. A 
writer of this character employs very little ornament 
of any.kindi dnd rests almosi entirely upon his sense* 
But) though be does not engage us by the arts of com- 
position, he avoids disgusting us like a dry and a harsh 
writer. Beside perspicuity, he observes propriety, 
purity, and precision in his language, which form 
no inconsiderable degree of beauty. Liveliness and force 
are also compatible with a plaip style ; and therefore 
such an author, if his sentiments be good, may be suf* 
ficiently agreeable* The difference between a dry and 
a plain writer is this ; the former is incapable of oma* 
ment ; the latter goes not in pursuit of it. Of those 
who have employed the plain style, Dean Swift is an 
eminent example* ' 

A neat style is next in order ; and here we are ad- 

vanced into the region of ornament ; but not of the 

M 
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most sparkling kind, A writer of this character sbows 
by bis attention to ' the choice of words, and to their 
graceful collocation, that he does not despise i)^e beau- 
ty of language. His sentences are always free from 
the incumbrance of superfluous words ; of a moderate 
length ; inclining rather to brevity, than a swelling 
structure ; and closing with propriety. Thtre re varic- 
ty in his cadence ; but no ' appearance of studied har- 
inony. His figures, if he u^e any, are sbort and ac- 
turate, Vattber than bold - ^nd glowing. Such a style 
may be attained by a writer, whose -powers of faftcy or 
genius are not great, by industry and attention. This 
sort of style is not uns\titable to an>y subject whatever. 
A familiar epistle, or a law. paper on the driest siubject, 
may. be .written \i^ith nejatness ; and a sermon, or a phi- 
losophical treatise in a neat style^ is read with satisfac- 
tion. 

An elegant style implies a Higher degree of onia- 
thent thati a lieat one ; -possessing all the virtues of or- 
nament without any of its catcesseB or xlefects. Com- 
^piete elegance ittiiiUeS great {rerspicaity and propriety; 
purity in the choice of words ; arid cate and skill in | 
'their dri-angehieht. Tt implies 'farther the beauties of 
iiilagination spread over stymie as far as the "subject -per- 
^tnits ; and 'air the ilUi^tratioh>hich figurative language 
adds, when properly employed. An elegant writer in 
short) is one yrtiQ delights, the fancy and the ear, ^while 
he infuims the. understanding; who tlotbes his -ideas 
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[ in $ill the beauty of expression, but does not OTerlojt4 
them with any of its misplaced finery* 

A fiorid style invplies excess of ornament* In a 

young composer it is not only it)ardonabIe, but often a 

proQiising symptom. But, although it may be allowed 

to youth in t,heir first essays^ it must not receive the 

same indulgence trom writers of more experience* Iq 

Ihesn judgment should chasten imaglnatioui and reject: 

every ornament which is unsuitable or redundant. That 

. tinsel splendor of language which some writers per^^ 

petoally afiect, is truly contemptible. With such it 

' is a luxuriancy 'of words, not of fancy. They forget 

; that unless founded on gbod sense and solid thought, 

I the'moi^t fiorid style is but a chttdish'ii^dositton on the 

I . . • ' -. . f f* * ' . . . 

[ public. ' ' 
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STYLE.. SIMPLt, AFFECTED, VHMEMfEJ^T. 
• I5iRTE?eribl4S' FOR FORMING A " PiVOPfeft 

SlMPLIOI'rY^ appHed io writing, i» a term very 
commonly used ; but, like> many other critical' ter«p9» 
often used iwthout precision. The different ^meM- 
ings of the word simplicity are , the. chief bause cf 
this inaccuracy* It is therefore necessary torsliow 
in what sense simplicity is a proper attribute of style* 
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Tliere are four different acceptations, in^ which this 
term is taken. 

The first 19 simplicity of composition, as opposed to 
too great a rariety of parts. This is the simplicity of 
plan in tragedy, as distinguished from double pIoU 
and' crowded incidents ; the simplicity of the. Iliad in 
opposition to the digressions of Lucap ; the simplicity 
of Grecian arphiiecture ip bppositioii to the irregular 
variety of the Gotlflic* Simplicity in this sense is ibe 
same with unity. 

- * • » 

. The secopd sense is^ simplicity of thoug^ht.in oppo- 
sition to refinement. . Simple thoughts are. those which 
fipw naturally ; which are suggested by the subject or 
occasion ; and which, when once suggested, are easily 
understood by all. Refinement in writing means a 
less obvious and natural train of thought, which, vhen 
carried too far, approaches to intricacy, and displeases 
us byrihe apjpearance of being far SQU^ht.. T1m6« Par'- 
aell is a.poet/of much gi^ater simplicity. inMs^fnrof 
thought than Cowley. In these two senses ^impl^dty 
has no relation to style. 

^' The third sense of timpiicity regacdi style, and is 
^pposedlto tob much pmament, or pomp of language* 
TJius we say: Mr. Locke isf a simi^ef Mr* .Harvey a 
lorid writer. A simple sty 1^ in thift .sense, cmncide^ 
with a (plain, or neat st^le« . . /. "-.: • ,» * 



} .• . 
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*tl)e fourth sense of strnplicity also respecU style ; 
but it. regards not so much the degree of ornament 
employed, as the easy and natural ' manner^ in ^hich 
our language expresses our thoughts* Jn this sense 
simplicity h t[5oinpatible with the "highest ornament* 
Homer, for e-xattiple, possesses this simplicity in the 
greatest {)erfecti6n ; alKlyet no writer has more oma- 
itient arid beauty. Thil slifiprrcity is oppoied' not t6 
oniament, but 'to liffectation-<>f oriiament j and is a su« 
perior excellence in coroposftion. 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his expres- 
sion ; it appears the very language of nature; -We see 
not" the writer and his labour, but the man in his own 
natiiral chatacter. He mUy be rich m expression ; he 
may trc full of figures and ^of fancy ; but the^se • flow 
from hini without; effort ; = and he seems to write in his 
inanner not because he hcicd studied it) but because it 
is the mode of expression moit natural to him. With 
this character of style a certain degree of negligence 
is not inccrnsistent ; for tw ■ accurate -an attention to 
words is foreign* te It. Simplicity of style j like sim- 
plicity of inaftners) shows a man's^entime^tS^ and turn 
of miftd without disguise. A "more sttidied and aHl- 
licial- TTiode of writing, however beautifal, has always 
this disadvantage, that it exhibitsf an author in forrn, 
lie a man at court, where splendor of dress and>hc 
ceremonial of behaviour conceal those peculiartties 
which distinguish one man from another. But rc'adtn]p 
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• ' , - • /-^ 

an author qF simplicity is like conversing vith a pierson 

of tank at home and with ease, where we see his nalu- 

» ...» ' 1 ' 

ral manners and his real character. 

. With regard to simplicity ro general, we may ob- 
serve, that the ancient original writers are always most 
eminent for it. This pix>cee4s from a very obvious 
(Pause ; they wrote from thfi. dictates of genius, and 
.were pal Jormed upon tl^ laboiEr^ and writings of 
others. 

Of afiectation, which is opposed to simplicity of style, 
we have a remarkable example in I^ord Shaftesbury* 
/Though an author of considerable merit, he expresses 
nothing with simplicity. He seems to haye thought 
it vulgar) and beneath tbie dignity of a, man of qualityi 
to spjsak like other men. .Hence he is ever in bus- 
kins; full ofcircumlocutipnjs .and artificial elegance. 
In every sentence. we s^e iparks of labour and art:; 
nothing of that ease which expresses a sentiment com- , 
ing natUfiJ and warm frpm the heart. He abound^ 
with figures find ornament of lovery kiqd i , i^ :Soxne- 
i.\mt% happy in them ; but his fond|>ess for them is too 
.viable ; 9^&j havini^ once iseizcd sotoc weiaphor or al- 
lusion, that, pleaded him, he knows npt ho^v^ to part 
.wit,h it. He possessed' delicacy and rtfinement of taste 
.in a degree that may be called e^essive and sickly ; 
but he had little warmth pf pa^iojn ; and the coldness 
.of his character sugg^estied that artificial and state- 
ly manner which appears in his writings. No au» 
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Ihor If more dangerous to the tribe of itrftatofi 
than Shaftesbory ; who amid several very consi- 
derable blemishes^ has many dazzling and imimsin^ 
beauties. ' . . . " ' 

It is very possible liowever for an gruthor to write 
with simplicity^ aiid yet without beauty. He may be 
friee frbin affectation, and not harei merit, fiemlt&ful 
ihnpltcitj^ supposes' an litithor to possess real genitis( 
and t0 write with solidity) purit^r, and brilliancf ofim^ 
aginaition. In this case^ the simplictty'of lus -manlier 
is the crowning ornamerit ; it heightens every othdt 
beauty ; it is the dress of natui^, without which all 
beauties are imperfect* But,- if mere abscfnce of affet^ 
tatibn ' wtfre sufficient to constitute beauty of style; 
weak and dull writers might often lay claim to icl 
A distinction therefon^ must be .maide .between that 
simplicity which accomps^ntes true 'genius and is entirp^ 
ly compatible :with every proper ornament 9Jr style^ and 
that Which i$ the effect t>f 5:aTele8ness. 

Another character^ df^ ^tyle^ d4fiefenr fi^om thoM aU 
ready mentioned, is- veti(e^eAe6« Thi& dlWays imt^lles 
sti^gtK ; and is nbt in any respect infcompatible with 
simplicity. It is distinguished by a peculiar at*dour'; ii 
is the language of d mian whose imagination and pas^ 
sions are glowing and impetuous ; who, neglecting ih^ 
ferioi' gracesrp<»ut'^ himself forth' with th6 ra}3idity an4 
•fulness^of ^. torrent. This beloh^s i6 the higher kindi 
f of oratory ; and is rather expected from a man who is 
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IP^akiog) than from one who is writing in ^is^ cl^U 
Deinostheiies |s the most .full and |>fir(cct. example of 

this kjfid Qf style* 

» 

Having; explained the different characters .of style^ 
Wf slifll conclude our observations with aJew^directtom 
f^r attaining a. good. style in j^enerah 

^The: first . direction - is, * study clear Jdeas ,pf'. the', sub* 
JQCton which you are to wnteot*- speak. What we 
conceive clearly aod/feel iatrpngly) we naturally express 
with* .clearness jand ati'eog^ht ; We .$hoidd therefoj^e 
think closely on the subject, -till we have attained .a. full 
and distinct view, of the . ms^tter .which we are to clothe 
in ,WQrds ; . till, we become ^r m arvl - interested in jt ; 
jthen* and then ^nly^.^hallwo. find e^pre^sipn begin, to 

•becondly>^to the acquisition of a good style, frequen- 
cy of composing is indispensably necessary. But it is 
not every kind of composing that will improve style. 
By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad btyle will 
be aQquirM;: 9K>re Urpubje will afterward tie Qec^sa- 
ry, to, unleajrn. faults, th4n.to become . a.cquajntetd vHth 
the rudiments of pompositipii. ^ Jn the beginning there- 
fore we oyght:to write slowly and with x^u^h cf^re; , Fa? 
cility and speed are the fruit of praqtice. .\Ve jnust be 
cautious, however,, not to retard tlie.cours^of thought, 
poj: pool.the ardour of iniagination, by pausing too, long 
pn eyery word* On certain occasions a. glow of com- 
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position n(u»t be kept up, if we hope to express our* 
selves happily, though at the etpense of softne inac- 
curacies. A more severe . examtnatioi must be the 
work of correction. What we have written should 
be laid by som'etime, till the ardour of composition be' 
past ; tRl .partiality for our expressions be 'weakened 
and th^ cXpres«i6ns themselves be forgotten ; S^tid then, 
reviewing our work With a' cool and critfcal eye, as if 
it were' the peffGrriiarice of another; we' shall discovei^' 
matiy irttperfeciions whith at fii^t Escaped us; 

■'■■■, ■ ' • . ' • . • • // 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the be&t au- 
thofsispeciuliariy requisite'. Hence a just taste* will 
be formed, and a' copious fund of words supplied on' 
evei'y subject. No "exercise perhaps will be found mori' 
usefui for atquiring a proper stylei t'^" transladti^* 
some passage from an emineht author fcio oiirfewA^ 
words; Thus to takej for instaiibe, a page of ortc oP 
Addison's Spcctiators, and read it g(ttcntively 'iwo br; 
t&rec umes, t?U vni are in full i^tsstori of th^ ehou^tjt^ 
it contains; then to lay dside the bobk^^ to tiideavfibSf* 
to write out the passage from' mtmoi^y as Svtll 'aS Wt 
can; and then tto comfiar* wli&t wef : . htob '.^f ittfen 
with the style df the autho^. Such an txtrctse ' wilt 
shew us our defects; will teach* rxi tocbrrectJthem ;* 
and, from'^he variety of expressions whidi.it .will ex- 
hibit, i^ill conduct usto.tliat which:^^ds most beautiful'; 

Fourthly, taVition rnirsl be' u^ed ag^arnst serVife im5- 
taiioh of any author ^h^t^v^r* 'Be'sit^ ^6f imitating,' 
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hampers geniusy and generally: produces stiffness of 
expression. , They who follow an aulhor closelyj cpmr 

B^only copy his faults a^ well as his beauties. No one 

* 

will ever become a good writer or speaker} who has 
not some coofi^lence in his own genius* We ought 
carefully to avoid using any author's peculiar phrases' 
and of transcribing passages from him» Such ^ habit 
will be fatal to all genuine compositioi;. k is muck 
better to have something of our o\ynj though of mod*^ 
erate beauty, than to shine in borrowed prnamei^t;^^ 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 

{'ifihJyy alway9 adapt your style to the subject, and 
ly^ewi^e to thd capacity of your hearers, if. you ^^ to. 
sj)ie^K in p.ub}ic. To iitlcmpt a poetical styk, i^l^en i^. 

* 

8j^o)4d.t;u^pur business only to reason^ is in tlxe highe^ 
c^ree awKw^rd apd abaur^. Tp sp^ak with .elabop^^e 
pc^mp.jof ,wo.rds hefgre tho^e who cannot cofnpre)ien4 
tU^nx,. is cfiuaiy ridiculous. ; \V hen we are to writ^ 
or J5pe;a^, ye shpuW previously fix in our n^inds a cle^r 
i<lc^ of th^e ^end- aimed' at; keep this steadily in .>uew^ 
anj^ ?Ldapt ,01^* styJe to it. . ' . 

Lastty, let not attention to style engross tis 30 much 
as to prevent a higher degree of attention to the 
thoughts. This rule is more Aecessary^ since the pr.e« 
sent taste of the . age; is -directed n|ore jto -^y le tlmn to 
thoughts . It ia much >. more «asyto dress. up trlfliilg 
and commpn .thoughts ,w.ith .sonve hejivity .0^ e^pr^ssion, 
than to afibrd a fund of .vigorous, ipgenious^ arid yse* 
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ful sentiments* The hitter requires genius ; the form- 
er may be attained by industry* Hence the crowd 
of writers who ai^ rich in style^ but poor in sentiment. ' 
Custom obRges as to be . attentive to the ornaments of 
style, if we vish bur labours to b« read and adtnifed. 
But he is a contemptible writer, wbo looks, not beyond 
the dress of language 4 who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs not such ornaments of 
styl^ to recommend itf as are-manly, not fpppi^h. 
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CRITICAL T^ICAMlNAtlO^ OF Mr. ADBlSON's 
STYLE IN No. 411 a? TffE SPECTATOR. 

HAVING fully insisted on the subject of language, 
We shisrtl now comiheniie a critical analysis of the style 
of some good aiithbr. This will suggest observations, 
ifhich Ve haVe nothithcrtoTiaa occasion to make, and 
will show in a practical light the use of those which 
have 'been made. 

Itir. Addison, though one of the most beautiful wri- 
ters in oiir language, is not the most correct; a cir- 
cumstance which makes his composition a proper sub- 
ject of criticism. We proceed therefore to examine 
No.. 411, the first of his celebrated essays on the plea- 
sures of the imagination in the sixth volume of the 
Spectatort It begins'thus : 
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Our nght w ihe mo4ifierfecff and moat deUghtfid of nil 
our 9cmeu 

This sentence is clear, precise and simple. The su* 
thbr in a few plain words lays down the proposidoDy 
which he is going to illustrate. A first sentence should 
seldom be long, and never intricate* 

He might have said, our sight u tJsc moat perfect and 
the moat delightjul. But in omitting to repeat the pa^ 
ttcle the^ he has been more judicious ; for, as between 
perfect and delightful there is no contrast, such a repe- 
tition is unnecessary. He proceeds : 

It JUla the mind with the largest variety of ideaa^ con- 
veraea vnth its objecta at the greatest distance j and conti* | 
nuea the longest in action^ without being tired or aatiated 
with ita prnper enjoyments* 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and well^ 
constructed* It is entirely perspicuous* It is loaded 
with no unnecessary words. That quality of a good 
sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly 
preserved. The members of it also grow, and rise 
. above each other in sound, till it is conducted to one 
of the most harmonious closes which our language 
admits. It is moreover figurative without t>eing too 
much so for the subject. There is no fault in it' what- 
ever, except this, the epithet largcy which he applies to 
variety^ is more commonly applied to extent than to 
number. ' It is plain, however, that he employed it to 
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avoid the repetititHi of .the word grcat^ which occurs im- 
mediately' afterwards* 

T^e sense of . feeling can^ indGfdi' gitfe w* a nodoti of 

txtension, sbafie^ and Mil other ideofi tfmt enter x^t tbe eye^ 

except xoloura ; Kbuti^ at the Bamexjime^ it is very much ' 

straitened and confined in ifs ofierationsy to the numbcTj 

huUcy and distance of its fiarticular objects. But is not 

every sense, confined as much as the settse of feeling, to 

the, number 1 bulk^ and distance of its own objects ? The 

turn, of expression is also very inaccurate, requiring the 

two Words, with regard^ to be inserted after the word 

pfierattpnsy in order to make the >ense clear and intelli- 

\gible. /f be epithet particular seems to be used instead 

[fii^pectiliax ; but these words, though often ponfoiindedi 

.are of very different import. Particular is opposed to 

' general ; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed in 

cornmon with others, 

» - » . 

OurMght seems designed to supply all these defects^ and 
way be considered as a more delic'dte and difftlsive kind of 
touch that spreads HtselJ over^ xin irfctiite multitude oflodies^ 
comprehends the largest figures ^ and bnngs into our reach 
some of the most remote parts of the umverse* 

This sentence is peispicu^^usi gracefuly well arrang- 
cu, and highly musical. Its construction i^ so similar 
to that of the second senterice, th^t, 1l[idit immediate- 
ly succeeded it, the ear would have been sensible of a 
faulty mdnofcM^r fltR WrifttefpoBition of a period pre- 
'▼ents this effect*. .'••'.; / . : 
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t 

It is this Mense vfhich furnhhts the imagination wkh iXm 
ideas ; so that^ by the Jiieasures of the imagination orjanctfi, 
f which I shall use firomiscuoushj ) I here mean such as 
arise from visible objects^ either vhen we have them acta* 
ally in cur vicw^ "or when we call ufi their, ideas -into our 
minds by ftaintings^ statues^ descri/itions^ or any the like 
occasion* 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not 
clear. It should have been> terms which I shall use firo' 
miscuously ; since the verb use does not relate to the 
pleasures of the im agination, but to the terms, fdncy 
and ima^nation^ wliich were meant to be synonymous. 
To call a painting or a statue an occasioti is not accu- 
rate ; nor is it very proper to speak of CQidng up ideas 
by occasions* The common phrase any' such mcans^l 
would have been more natural* 

We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy ^ that 
^d not make its first entrance thrcugh the sight ; but we 
have the fiower qf retaining^ altering^ and compounding 

* 

4hose images which we have once received^ into all the va* 
ri^ties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to tfie\ 
imagination ,• for^ by this faculty, a men in a dungeon i 
capable of entertaining himself with scenes and landscafe< 
more beautiful t/iun any that can be found in the whcl 
compass of nature* 

In one member of this 2tn\pf^ there is an inaccura 
xy in syntiix. It is proper to say, altering: and cc 
pounding those images which we lave C7ice receive d^ in 
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otf (he variciiee of picture and vision. But . we cannot 
yixlXi prGq[>alety say, vetguning theinK into all (he varieties / 
yet the arrangement requires this construction* This 
error might have been avoided by arranging the pas- 
sage in the following manner : " We have the power of 
" retaining those images >vhich we have once received ; 
*' and of altering and compounding them into all the va- 
" rieties of picture and vision*" The latter part of the 
sentence is clear and elegant* 

There are fev9 words in- the English language y which 
are enjoyed M a more loose and uncircumseriSed sense 
Shan th^)se qf the fancy and ihe imagination. 

Except when some assertion of consequence is ad* 
lanced^ these little ^ords, it is ^xid- there are^ ougK't 
to . be. avoiJedf as redundant and en&ebliog* The 
two 6r^t words of this sentence therefore- ahould have 
been omitted^ ''iPhe article prefixed to Jancy and imagi" 
nation ought also to have been omitted, since he does 
notVnean the powers ol the fancy and the imagination^ 
but the words only* :The sentence should have run 
thus : " Few words in the Epglisb language arc employ* 
" ed in a more loose and uncircuniscribed sense than 
" fancy and imaginatiou*" 

I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the 
notion of these two words^ aa I intend to make use of them 
in the thread qf my following speculations y that the reader 
may conceive rightly what is the subject which I proceed 
upon. 



•I 
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^ The words Jix and determine^ though thev may ap- 
pear so, are not syaony moua* We Jij: wliat is loose ; 
we determine^ what i< iinczrctt/Mcri6ed» They may be 
viewed, therefore, as a[)pHed here with peculiar deli- 
cacy. • 

The notion of th?se •s.'ords is rather hafah, and is not 
so commonly used, as the nifc>tin^ of f/icsc 'ivords* A» 
I intend to make use of them in tlic thread of fny sfiecida- 
tiona is evidently faulty, "A sort of metaphor is impro- 
perly mixed with words in their literal" sense. TTte «t/5- ;| 
ject *:vftick J/troceed ufion is an ungraceful close of a scD» 
tence ; it should have beeo, t/ie subject upon lohich I 
.proceed* , • 

I htnst • therefor ey deUre him to remember^ that by. the 
fiieasures^ 6f ima^fnatian, ■ I mean only such Jtieasurte cs 
arise origindUy/romsi^htj and that I divide these pleasures 

into two kinds* 

This sentence begins In a ihanner too similar to the 
preceding. I mean only such fiieasures-^ihe adverb only 
is not in its proper place. It is not intended here to 
qualify the verb niean^ but such pleasures ; hnd ought 
therefore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

My design being, first of all^ to discourse of those pri^ 

wary pleasures of the imaginationf which entirely proceed 

from such objects as arc before our eyes ; a?id^ in the next 

place, to sptalc of those secondary pleasures of the imagi" 

nation which floHv from the ideas (f^ visible objects^ m:hcn 
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ifk objects wTfi ntn actually be^r€ifhei0ye^ but ar^ caHed ufk 
into our:m^Qrie9j at^ fi)rmc(jl\in$9 ji^tefi^ff^ visions pf 
thHtgs^tktit are\€iiher jadHni orfittiii^t^ . . . ^, ; 

* Neatness and brevity are pecilllady^reqtftsity <ii the 
division of a' subject^ This sehtence^^ls'soTnewhat 
dog§^ed by a tedioui pbrasebltogyrf^' My {design betng'^ 
;firef of ally^ to' diBccur^e^in the hPxf$ ptuic '^tt^afifak 
qf^uch objhctk 4x8 are' %efhre ^u^ '^ci^-^hifigs Uhdi ark 
either absent or JictitiouB. Several words might •IfivC 
b^e(»i o)iiUt^> ^^d ibe sty(e;QT^d|B more n^^jM^ tpm* 

TT^e pleasures of the imagination^ taken in'theit fiill ex* 
tentf are nc^ s^ gross, as thos^ of stmef-nor io^r/J^^ as 

This stntence is clear and eleganti 

Tiie'ldki arrindeed more preferabl&i beckuafi' they are 

founded on some new JtnQwltdge or tTrifiratfementdri. the 

mnd of man: yet ii miUffbt Coytfe'ssedy - iHdt thoie '^ 

the imagination are as great and^ as irah,sfif^ri^g\as the 

others • 
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The phra9e, more pre ferahlc^ is so palpable ^n in.aiQtU" 
racv, that we wonder how it could escape the obser« 
vaiion of Mr# Addison. The proposition, contained 
in the last member of this, sentence, is neither clearly 
nor elegantly e:!^pressed. It must. ^e confessed) that those 
of the imagination are as great and as trans/iorting as the 
tther. In the beginning of this sentence he had'cdled 
^ ^ ■. N2 *•■"■ '^ 
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the picftsares of tfie imdentanding ike kmt / wbA lie 
conclude* with obtcfting, that thoae of the inaguia^ 
tion are as great atid traasportiiig as the atktr» Be* 
nde that the oiher makes not a proper contrast irith 
(4< ftMj tt is. left doubtfvd whether bf the other aie 
meant the pleasures of the uikleTstandiDgy or the 
pkasutcis of seDse i though without doubt ft was is- 
t^od^d<to refer to the pleasures of the oodeistandiiig 

" w# be^ntffid firotffeei dfSght9 the ^msl ae much- men th- 
monstratian ; end a' dcKriptien in Homer hoe cha$9ied 
more remderf than a chttfiter in Aristotle* 

Thii IS a good iHustralioB of what he had bee^ assert- 
in^t and is expressed with that etegancci (17 wittch 
Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

' - Jiesideoj. tie pkamre* -ef the twutgin^tion have their ad» 
vantdgtL ah&ve those ^ the undevBtandingi that they ere 
more ainrioite^ mndynore easy $0 be aegmre/dm 

This sentence is onexceptianab^e. 

// is but opening" the eye^ and the scene enters. 

I'hough this is lively and pictaresque, yet ve roust 
remark a small inaccuracy, A scene cannot be said to 
enter ; an acior enters ; but a scene appears or presents 
itself. 

jfTfS^ colours paint themselves on the fancy ^ with very 
little attention qf thought or afipUctaion (^ mnd in the be* 
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This is beautiful and elegant, and well auiled to 
those "pleasures of the imagination of which the author 
is treating* 

ffie are atrucky we knam not Aow, vntk the eymmetry (^ 
my thing we aee ; ttnd immediately aaaent to the beauty 
pfan ohjecty without inquiring int<f the pgrticular eaueen 
end occutionn (^ it»- 

We asdent to the truth of a proposition ;' but cannot 
with propriety be said to assent to the beauty of an object* 
in the cc^cluMon, particular and occasions are soperflu- 

* ous words ; and the pronoun it is in some measure 

; ambigoDus. 

I ui man qf a fioUtc imagination ie let into a great many 
I fileasures that the vulgar are not cafiable of reeeivlngm 

The term fiolite is qftener applied to manners, than 
to tiie imagination. The use of that instead of which 
is too common with Mr. Addison. Except in cases 
I where it is necessary to avoid repetition) which is pre- 
ferable to thaty and is vmdoabtedly so In the present 
iftstafice* 

He can converse with a fticturCj and Jinditn agreeabie 
camfmnion in a statue. He meets iOith a secret refreshment 
in a descrifiiion ; and often feels a greater satisfaction (u 
the ffihosfieet of fields mid mmtdowsj than another does in the 
fiossesdon. It gives Mm, indeed^ a kind of property in 
tvery thir^ he sees / and makes the m&st rude uncuUivat" 
^ twts^ qf nature administer to his fileasures : so that he 
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l6ok^ upon the world, as it wcrCy in another Ught, and dhm 
covers in. it a multitude, q/ charms that conceal themaetvet 
from the generality of mankimL 

This sentence is f easy, flowing, and harmonious. 
We must however observe a slight inaccuracy* It 
gives him a kind of firofierty'^Mo this it there is no ante« 
cedent in the whole paragraph* To discover its con- 
nexion> we must look back to the thir^ sentence pre* 
ceding) which begins with a man qf a polite imaginations 
.This. phrase, /lo/iVc imagination ^ i% the only- antecedent 
^to which it can refer ; and even this is not a proper 
antecedent, since it stands in the gcnetive case as th« 
qualification only of a man* 

There arej indi:edy but very fe*a> viho . know how to be 
idle and innocent ^ or have a relish of any fdeasurcs that 
are not criminal ; every diversion they take, , is at the ex* 
fiense of some one virtue or another, and their very first 
step out of business is into vice or folly- 

This sentence Js truly ekgant| mu&ictil, and correct* 

A man should endeavour f therefore^ to make the tfihere 
jf his innocent pleasures as nuide as possible, that he may- 
retire into them with safety y and find in them such a sa* 
tisf action as a vfise man would not bliish to take* 

, ' r 

This also is a good sentence and exposed, to no ob- 
jection* . ^ 

Of this nature are those of the ima^inaiiony vphich do not 
require such a bent of thought att is necessary ta our more 
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9ertQU9 (mfiloymenta s nor, at the $amc timcy ntffer' the 
mind to sink into that inMcnce and rtmissneB^y which are 
apt to accompany our more ecMual deUghts ; buty like a 
gentle exercite to the /acuities^* awaken them from sloth 
and idleness y wt'thout putting them upon any labour or 
diffictUty^ . . 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of thii 
nature f says he, are tho^e of the imaginalionn It might 
be asked, of what nature ? For the preceding sentence 
had not described the nature of any class of pleasures* 
He h^d'said that it was everf man's duty to 'make the 
sphere of iiiW iraiocent pleasures as extensive,, as possi- 
ble,-that within ihil. sphere he might find a safe retreat 
and laudable satisfaction* Tbe\transitiotx therefot^ is 
loosely xnade* It would have been better, if he jiad 
said, "This advantage we gain/' or " this satisfaction 
" vfc enjoy,*' by. means of the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation. The. rest of the sentence is correct.. 

We might ptre add, that the pleasures qf the fancy are 
nor e. conducive to health than th^e pf the duuferstandingy 

1 wA/cA are worked out by dint of thinking, and attended 
• wit/i too violent a. labour of the brain*: > ., . 

Worked out by dint of (thinking is a:phrase which bor» 
'4ur& too nearly on the style of common 'Conversation, to 
I'be adnnitted into polished composition. 

DeHghlful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetrtf, 
Jnve u kindly infuence pn thef^bodt/, as well as the mlndy 
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tpid not onlff aerve to clear and brightevt the imagination^ 
but are able to diafierae grief and melancholy y and to set 
the animal aftirita in fikasing and agreeable motiona. For 
this reaaon^ Sir Firancia Eacon^ in hia Eaaay u/ton Healthy 
haa not thought it improper to fireacribe to hia reader a 
poem or a prospect^ where he particularly diaauad^ fdm 
from knotty and aubtile diaquiaiticjUf and adviaea him to 
puraue atudiea that fill the mind with aplendid and illuatri* 
oui objectay aa hiatoriea^ fablea^ *ind cdnttmplationa qfna^ 
tur€* 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out t)f 
its place. Where he particularly diaauadea hina frot» 
knotty and aubtile t&agtdaitiona ought to precede haa tl^ 
thought it improper ifrpreacribey iS^Cm 

I have in thia paper ^ by way af introduction^ act tied the 
notion of thdae pleaaurea of the imaginationj wftich are the 
ntbject of my preaent undertakings and endeavottred, by 
aeveral conaiderationa to recommend to my readera the pur^ 
amt (^ thoae pleanprea ; I ahall in my next paper examine 
tthe aeveTratMQMrcea.from whente theae pleaaurea are deriv* 

ed* • - 

! 

These two conctuding semeNces furnish examples of 
-proper collocation of circuxBstances* We. formerlf 
v^owed that it is difficak so to dispose tliems as mt to , 
embarrass the principal subject* .U«d the following io<* 
cidental circumstances, byway of introduction^^y aever* < 
al ctmauieratiuna^n thia paper-^n the next peppery be^n . 
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filace'd ID «ny other situation, the sentence would have 
been neither so neaty nor so deal', fts it i% on the pre* 
sent construction* 



s 



i eloqup:nce. origin of eloquence. 

•GI^ECI AN ELOQUENCE. DEMOSTHENES. 

' ELOQUENCE is the art of persuasion. Its most 

essential requisites ar«« «oUid argument, clear nnethod^ 

\ and . an appearance of sincerity in the speaker, with 

K such 'graces of style and utterance, as command at* 

*^eiitk>ii. Good sense must be its fbundation. With» 

out this no man can be truly eloquent ; since fooli 

; can persuade none but fools* Before we can persuade 

a man of sense, we must convince him. Convincitvg 

^and persuading, though sometimes ccnfoundedi. are 

Off very different import. Conviction .ail^cts the ua- 

' -der&tanding oniy ; persuasion the will and the practice* 

I It ia the business of a philosopher to convince us. of 

trulh f it is that of an orator to persuade us to act 

•conformably to it by engaging our afP^ctions in its fa- 

vomr. Conviction ii^, however, oae avenue; Lo the 

'heart ; and it is that which an. orator must ^lirst at- 

• 'tempt to gain ; for no persuasion cai) be stable, which 

is not .founded on conviction. But the orator must 

hot be satisfied with convincing; he must address 

himself to the passions ; he must paint to the fancy, 

and touch the;hearC. Hence, beside solid argument 
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and clear methodi all the coociiiating and interesttn|^ 
arts of composition and pronunciation enter into the 
idea of eloquence t 

Eloquence may be considered} as consisting of three 
kinds <or degrees. The first and lowest is that which 
aims only to please the hearers. Such in general is 
the eloquence of panegyrics, inaiiguial orations, ad- 
dresses to great men, and other harangues of this kind* 
This ornamental sort of composition may innocently 
amuse and entertain the mind ; and may be mixed at 
-the same time with very use^l sentiments. B^t it 
•must be acknowledged, that, where tlie speakef aims, 
only to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strained into ostentation, • and of the corapo» 
,sition becoming t)resome and insipid. 

*' The second degree of eloquence is, when the speak- 
*er aims, not merely to please,- but also to inform, to in- 
struct, to convince ;' when his art is employed in re- 
moving prejudices against him&elf and his: cause .; in 
selecting the most proper arguments, stating them-witb 
the greatest force, arranging them in the best ordeiv 
expressing and delivering them with propriety and 
beauty : thereby disposing us to pass that judgment) 
or favour that-side of the'caude, to which h« seeks to 
bring us. ' Within this degree 'chiefly is employed the 
eloquence of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence is that by 
which we are not only convinced, but interested, agiiat- 
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(d$ and^ ctrH^d along vf'iih the speaker ; our passions 
rise with his ; we share all hts emotions ; we love^ we 
hate> we resent, as he inspires us ; and are prompted 
to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. Debate 
in popular assemblies opens the most extensive Beld to 
this species of eloquence ; and the pulpit also admits it., 

' This high species of eloquence is always the offspring 
of passion. By passion we mean that state of mind, 
in which it is agitated and fired by some object in view* 
Hence the universally acknowledged power of enthusi- 
asm in public speakers for affecting their audience.' 
iience all studied declamation and laboured ornaments 
of style, which show the mind to be cool and unmoved, 
are inconsistent with . persuasive * eloquence. Hence 
every kind of affectation in gesture and pronunciation 
detracts so much from the weight of a speaker. Hence 

'v 

the necessity of being} and of being believed to be, dis- 
interested aqd in eamesti in order to persuade. 

In tracing the origin of eloquence is not necessary 
lo go far back into the early ages of the world, or to 

' search for it among the monuments of Eastern or- 
Egyptian antiquity. In those ages, it is true^ there 
^as a certain kind of eloquence ; 4>ut it was more 
nearly allied to poetry, than what we properly call 
oratory. While the intercourse of men was infrequenti 
and force w-as tlie principal mean employed in deciding 
controversies, the arts of oi'atory and persuasion, of 

I reasoning and debate, could be little known. The 

O 
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first empires were of the despotic kind. A single per* 
son, or at most a few, held the reins of government. 
The niuUitude wei^c accu'rtomcd to blind obedience; 
they were driven, not persuaded. Conseqnently none 
of those refinements of society, which make public 
speaking an object of importance, were introduced. 

Before the rise of the Grecian Republics we per- 
ceive no remarkable appearances of eloquence, as the 
art of persuasion ; and these gave it such a field ,^ as it 
never had before, and peihaps has never had Jigaln 
since that lime. Greece was divided into many little 
states. These were governed at first by kings'; wh0 
being for their tyranny successively expelled from thehr 
dominions, there sprung up a muliilude of dcmocrat- 
icrI governments, founded nearly upon the same plan, 
animated by the same high spirit of, freedom, mutually 
jealous, and rivals of each other,. Among these Athens 
was most noted for arts of every kind, but especially 
for eloquence. We shall pass over the orators, who 
fiourisbed in the early period of this republic, and take 
a- viow of the great Demosthenes, in whom eloquence 
shone with unrivalled splendour. Not formed by nature 
either to please or persuade, he struggled with, and 
surmounted, the • most formidable impediments. He 
shut himself up in a cave, that he might. study with 
less distraction. He declaimed by the sea>shore, that 
he might be used to the noise of a tumultuous assent 
bly ; and with pebbles m his mouth, that he might cfflv. 
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r«ct a defect in his speech. He practised at home witk 
a naked &word hanging over his shoulder, that he might 
-check an ungraceful motion) to iivhich he was subject* 
Hence the txan\ple of this great man affords the high- 
est encouragement to every student of eloquence ; since 
it shows how far art and application availed for acquir- 
ing an excellence^ which nature appeared willing to 
deny. 

No orator had ever a finer field than Demosthenes in 

hin O^ynthiacs and Philippics, which are bis capital ora* 

tions ; and undoubtedly to the greatness of the subject, 

,and to that integrity and public spirit, which breathe in 

Xhem» they Qwc m,uch of their mtrit* The object is to' 

fdusQ the tndigna^n of bis countiymenjtgajnst Philip 

of Macedon, thepubirc enemy of ^e liberties of Greece ; 

and to guard them against the inadious measures, by 

which that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them asleep 

to danger. To attain, this end, we sec him using every 

proper mean to animate^ a. people, distinguished by 

justice, humanity, and valour ; but in many instances 

become corrupt and degenerate.- He boldly accuses 

them pf venality, indolence, and indifference to the 

public cause } while at ^e same time he reminds them 

of the glory of their ancestors, and of their present re« 

sources. His cotemporary orators, who were bribed by 

Philip, and persuaded the people to peaccv he openly 

, reproaches^ as traitors to their country. He not only 

{prompts to vigorous measures, but lays down the plan 
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of execution* His orations are strongly animated, and 
full of the impttaosUf and fire of public spirit* Hfs 
composition is not distinguished by ornament and splen- 
dour* It is energy of thought, peculiarly his owDj 
which fonns his character^ and sets him above all 
others. ^ He seems not to altend to words^ but to things. 
Wc forget the orator, and think of. the subject* He 
has no parade ; no studied introductions ; but is like a 
nian full of his subject, who, after preparing his atidi- 
cnce by a sentence or two for hearing jHain truths, en< 
ters directly on business* 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise, 
though sometimes harsh and abrupt. His words are 
Tery expre^YJ^ and his arrangement firm and maaly* 
Negligent of Rule graces, h^ ajnvsjat that sublime wbicli 
lies in sentiment* His action ait^ pronunciation were 
uncommonly vehement and'ardent* ,His character is of 
the austere, rather than of th^ gentle, kind* He is al- 
ways grave, setious, passionate; never degrading hifiH 
ftelf^ nor attenvpting any thing like pleasantry. If his 
admirable eloquence be in any respect faulty, it is in 
this, he sometimes borders on the hard and dry. He 
may be thought to want smoothness and grace ; which 
is attributed to hi^ imitating too closely the manner of 
Thucydides, who was his great model for style, and 
whose history he transcribed eight times with his own 
hand* Bu^ these defects are more than compensated by 
that masterly force of masculine eIo(|uencey which 9 as it 
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«y6r{»9Wei*ed alt'who heard it> cannot in (he present dar 

l>e reftdvUhonteototton. . . 

V r 
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ROMAN ELOQUENCE. CICERO. MODEltN 

ELOQUENCE. 

ttAVING tieaied oF eloquence among the Greeks, 
we no\t proceed to consider its progress among the R6- 
^mans ; where we shall find one model at least of elo- 
quence in its most splendid form* The Romans derir- 
«cl their eloquence, poetry, and learning, from the 
Creeks ; and were far inferior to them in genius for all 
Ifiese accomplishments* They had neither their viva- 
city> nor sensibility ; their passions were not so easily 
moved, nor their conceptions so lively; in comparison 
with them they were a phlegmd^tic people. Their lan- 
guage resembled their character ^j it was regular, firm 
and stately ; but wanted that expressive simplicity, that 
flexibility to suit every different species of composition, 
by which the Greek tongue is peculiarly distinguished. 
Hence we always find in Greek productions more na- 
tive genius ; in -Roman, more regularity and art. 

. # ' ■ '' 

As 4hc Roman govcrnn^ent,. during the repuhlic, was 
of the popular, kind, public .si>ealiing early became the 
mean of acquiring power and di&tinction*^ But in the 
unpolished times of the state their speaking haraly de* 
served, the name of eloquence. . It was buj: a shbrt tim^ 
before the age of Cicero, that ^the Roman orators rose 
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tub anjr repotatioft^ C3;aistt& abd. AiftlMiiuft secfii Hi 
have been the most eminent; biiA» a» .BObe .<^ their 
works are extant, nor any .of Horteo»us's> who was 
Cicero*s riYal at the bar, it U not ne<:efisar7 to transf 
cribe what Cioero said of them, and of the character Jpf 
iheir eloquence* - 

The objectj most worthy of our attention^ k Cicero 
himself; whosQ name alpne suggests every thing splen- 
did in oratory* With his life ai>d character "m other 
respects we are not at presejit poiicemcd* We shall 
view him only as an eloquent speaker ; and endeavour 
to mark both his virtues and defects. His virtues are 
eminently great. In all his orations art is conspicu- 
ous. He begins commonly with a regular exordi- 
uroj and with much address prepossesses this hear- 
ers, and studies to gain their affections* His me- 
thod is cfear, and his arguments arranged with grent 
propriety. In clearness of method he has igkdvantage 
over Demosthenes. Every thing is in its proper place; 
he never attempts to move before he has endeavoured 
to convince; and in hxoying, particularly th^e softer 
passions, he is very successful. No one ever knew the 
force of words better than Cicero. He rolls Ihem 
along with the greatest beauty and pomp j: 'and in' the 
structure of his sentences is eminently curious and eX« 
act. He is always full and flowing ; never abrupt. He 
amp^fies every thing j yet, though his manner is oft 
the whole difFuse, it is often happily varied, and suited 
to the subject. When a gireat public Objiefct rdased hi>^ 
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i mlftdf iasii (femftiiddddndigiiatioii afid fiire«i ht departs 

If 

colpisldecably finfui) ibftt lockse .^d declamatory, mlmnci*/ 

; t9 .which he at (Aher tiiiiea is ftddictedf and bejcoMetf 

¥vi7 forciblf^ and flrebemenU 1 . . ^ 

Thi^S great orator, however, is not without defectsl 

In most of his orations ihere is too miich 'art** ^tl!e 

se^ms often desirous of obtaining aBimiration, ratKei^ 

. Iban of operating dbnviction. He is sometimes' there- 

i fore showy, rather than solid ; and di^se, where ' hd 

i ought to be urgent. His periods are always round dad 

i ^nofous? they cannot be accused of monotony, (or they 

^ p6sseti variety of cadence ; but, from too great fend- 

I n^s for magnificence, he is sometimes deficient 'in 

Urength» Though the services v/hich he perfonrfcd 

for his country, were very considerable, yet he is too 

[ tt^uch his own panegyrist* Ancient manner^, 'whicli 

I imposed fewer restraints on the side of decorum, majf 

I in some degree, excuse, but cannot entirely justify his 

vanity. 

. Whether Demosthenes or Cicero were the mpst per- 
feet orator is a question, on which critics are not 

agreed. Fejnelon, the celebrated Archbishop of Cam- 

, ' ■ . . • , • 

; bray, and author of 'f elemachus, seems to have stated 
llieir meiHts with great justice and perspicuity. Hi^ 
jvidgment is given in his reflections on rhetoric and po^ 
etry. We shall translate the passage, though not, it 
is feared, without losing much of the sinvii of the origi- 
nal. *« I do not i»csitate to declare,'^ says he^ " that 1 
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^ ihifik Demosthenes superior to CicerD« I «m per«> 
^ suttdedy no one can admire Ctcevo more: than I do* 
<*.He adorns whatever he attempts*. He does honour to 
^ language* He disposes of words in a manner peen« 
<^ liar to himself* His style has great variety of charac- 
*^ ter* . Whenever he pleases^ he ts even concise and 
*<vehem^t^ for instance! against Catiline^ agsunst 
*\ Verres, against Anthony. But ornament is too visi« 
^ ble in his writings- His art is wonderful, but it is 
f< perceived. When the orator is providing for tb^ 
f' safety of the republic, he forgets not himselfi nor per* 
^ mits others to forget him* Demosthenes seems to 
^ escape from himselfi and to see nothing but bis coun* 
^ try. He seeks not elegance of expression ; unsought, 
<< he possesses it. He is superior to admiration. He 
*< nakes use of language, as a modest man does of 
« dressy only to cover him. He thunders, he lightens* 
** He b a torrent which carries every thing before it. 
<( We cannot criticise, because we are not ourselves. 
<( His subject enchains our attention, and makes us for- 
« get his language. We lose him from our sight ; 
<< Philip alone occupies our minds. I am delighted 
<< with both these orators ; but I confess that I am less 
** affected by the infinite ait and magnificent eloquence 
*« of Cicero, than by the rapid simplicity of Demos* 
« tbenes." J 

The reign of eloquence among the Romans was very ^ 
)rt* It expired with Cicero* Nor can we wonder 
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at this ; for liberty was no morej and the govetnmeat 
of Rome was delivered orer to iisuece&sien of the moftt 
execrable tyrants that ever disgrace^ and scourged, the 
baman race; 

' In the decline of the Roman Emptre the introduction 

of Christianity gave rise to a new kind of eloquence in 

the apologies, sermons^ and pastoral writings of the fst- 

thers. But tione of them afforded very jijbM: models of 

. eloquence. Tlieir language as soon as we descend to 

Ltlie thiixl or fourth century, becomes har»h ; and 

r they are generally infected with the taste of that agei 

a love of swollen and strained thoughts^ and of the play 

©f Words^ t 

As nothing in the middle ages <1eserve5 att^ntioni 
\ve pass now to the state of eloquence in 4»odem times. 
Here it must be confessed, that in no European nation 
public speaking has been valued so highly, or cultivated 
with so much care, as in Greece or Rome* The ge- 
nius of the world appears in this respect to have un« 
dergone some ahe ration* Th^ two countries, wherq 
we might expect to find most of the spirit of eloquencei 
are France and Great Britain ; France on account of 
the distinguished turn of its inhabitants toward all the 
liberal arts, and of the encouragement which more than 
a century past these arts have received frpm the public ; 
Great Britain on account of its free j^vernment, and 
the liberal spirit and genius of its people. Yet in net- 
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thcr of these oountries has oratory risen neaily to tlie. 
liegree of its ancieat splendour. 

Several reasons may be glten, why modern eloquence 
has been so confined and humble in its efforts* In 
Ibe first place^ it seemsy that this change must in part 
be ascribed to that accurate turn of thinkings which 
lias been so much cultivated in modern times* Our 
poblic speakers are obliged tO be more reserved than 
4he andeni^ in their attempts to elevate the imagina- 
tioD, and wdrm the passions ; and by the ii^uence of 
prevailing taste their own genius is chastened perhaps 
in too. great a degree* It is probable also, that we as- 
cribe to our correctness and good sense^ what is cluef- 
ly owing to the phlegm and natural coldness of ouf 
disposition. For the vivacity and sensibilily of tlie 
Creeks ai^d Romans, especially of the former, seem 
to have been much superior to ours, and to have 
given them a higher relish for all the beauties of ora- 
tory. - 

. Though the Parliament of Great Britain is the noblest 
field which Europe at present affords to a public speaker, 
yet eloquence , has ever been there a more feeble 
instrument than in the popular assemblies of Greece 
and Rome. Under some foreign reigns the iron hand 
pf arbitrary power checked its efforts ; and in later 
times' ministerial infiuence has generally rendered it of 
small importance. At the bar our disadvantage in 
.comparison with the ancients is great* Among them 
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tfie judges were commonly numerous ; the laws wem 

few and simple; the deciuofi of causes was left' m .ic 

great nveasure to equity md the sense ef . mankiad., 

Hence the Eeld for judicial ejoquencc was ample, j But 

at present the system of law is much more camplicatk 

ed. , The knowledge of it is rendered so laborieum as 

to be the study of a man's life. Speaking is th^erefore 

only a secondary accomplish mcnt| for which h^.bas-iiU 

"te leisure* ..,::.» 

-' ' • • • .■It,.' 

. With irespect to the pulpit it has been a g,reat dlsad* 
^t^g!^} that the practice of re^d^ng sermons insiteAd q^ 
fs^eatiag them has prevailed so universally in Eng«. 

'^ hfidm This indeed may have i|>trp^Iuced accufacy;; bi^ 
tlgiquence has been much enfeebled^ Another^ circum*' 
stance too has been prejudiciaU The isectaries and. fa-^ 

"iw^Ucs before the restoration used a w^rm, zealous v and 

popular m^inner of preaching ; and their adherents after- 

ward .continued to distinguish themselves by similar 

ardour. Hatred of these sects drove the established 

■ ' '' 

church into the opposite extreme of a studied coolness 

♦ ■ • .' . -" »• • - ' 

of expression. Hence from the'anof persuasion, which 

I>reaching ought ever tb be, it. has passed in England 

into mere reasoning and ipstruction. 

ELOQUENCE OF POPIJLAR ASSE MBUBS. 

THE foundation <ff*every species of- doqft^n'cei ^« 
good serise and solid thought. It should be'tlie' l&st' 
study of him, who means to address a popular assem- 
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MjS to be previously master of the business on "which 
he is to speak ; to be well proTided with matter and ar- 
gument ; and to rest upon these the chief stress. This | 
win give to his discourse an air of manliness and 
strength, which is a- powerfial instrument of persuasion* 
Ornament) if he have genius for it, will succeed of j 
course ; at any rate it deserves only secondary regard* ' 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular assem- 
bly, it is a capital ;rule> that a man should always be 
persuaded of whatever he recommends to others*^ Ne« 
ver, if it can be avoided, should he espouse that side of 
an argument, which he does not believe to be the right. 
All high eloquence must be the offspring of passion* 
This makes every man persuasive, and gives a force to 
his genius which it cannot otherwise possess* 

Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows a speak- 
er that previous preparation which the pulpit always, 
and the bar sometimes admits, A general prejudice 
prevails, and not an tmjust 6ne, against set speeiches in 
public meetings. At t^ opening of a debate they may 
sometimes be introduced with propriety; but, as the 
debate advances, they become iniproper; they lose the 
appearance of being suggested by th-e business that is 
going on. Study and ostentation are apt to be visible ;^ 
and, consequently, though admired as elegant, they are 
s^dpm so persuasive as more free and unccmstraincd 
discours^s^ 



r 
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TbiSy however^ does not forbid premeditation) on 
yrhpt \re intend to speak* With respect to the , mi^tter 
we cannot be too accurate in our preparation ; but with 
regard to words and expressions it is very possible so^^ 
far to overdO) as to render our speech stiff and pre- 
cise. Short notes of the substance of the discourse 
are not only allowable, but of considerable setvico^ to 
those especiany, who are beginning to speak in public* 

They i^ill teach them a degree of accuracy^ which, -if 

"" » » ' ' ji* 

they ^)eak frequently, they arc in dagger' of losing* 
They will accustom them to distinct arrangement, 
without which) eloquence, however great, .cannot pro* 
duee entire conviction. 

Popular assemblies give scope for the most animat* 
td manner of public speaking* Passion is easily^ excit* 
ed in a great assembly, where the ipovements are com,* 
ttiunicated by mutual sympathy between the orato^ 
and the audience* That ardour of speeds, that ve}ie* 
mence and glow of sentiment, which proceed from//i 
mind animated and inspired by« some great and publif 
object, form the peculiar character of popular eloquenq^ 
in its highest degree of perfectioii^ ^ , 

The warmth, however, which we express, must bt 

always suited to the subject ; since it would be ridiculous 

to introduce great vehemence into a subject of small 

importance, or which by its nature requires to^ be 

treated with cafmness* We must also be- careful "not 

to counterfeit warmth w.iihout feeling it* The i^est 

P 
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rule is> to follow nature ; aiid never U> attempt a struQ < 
of eloquence irhkh is not prompted by our own genius. • 
A speaker 'itoiay acquire reputation and influence' bj \ 
a calm, argumentative manner.. To reach the pathetic 
and sublime of- oratory requires those strong sensi<' 
bilities of 'mind, &nd^ %hat' high power of expression) ; 

4 

whilh'are givch td'few, 

* . • . " i 

Even when vehemence is justified by the subject i 

and prompted by gentus; wlien warmth is felt, oot I 
feigned ; we must be cautious, lest impetuosity trans- \ 
port US' too far. If the speaker lose command of him- j 
self, he will soon' lose command of his audience* He 
must begin with moderation, and study to warnfi his 
hearths gradualljr and equally with himself. For, if 
their passions be not in 'unison with his, the discord 
ViTl soon be felt. Respect for his audience should al- 
ways lay a decent restraint updn -^is warmth, and pre- 
Tent it from* • carry mg him beyond proper limits. 
When a speaker li so Tar master of himself, as to 
{ireserve close attention to argument, and even to some 
degree of accurate expression ; this self-command) this 
eflbrt of reason in the midst of passion, contributes} 
jji ^he highest t^egi'ee'both to please and to persuade. 
/)[>?/ ady^ntages of passion are afforded for the. purposes 
'of persi^sjqn !^ith(^tth%t confi^ston- apd disorder wbich 
are. its usual attendants. 

' lift Hit most liTvimated^ strain of i}opulal' speaking we , 
must always regard' what the pubKc ear will receive 
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without drsgust. Without aUei\tk>n , tq ^Vi^ iif)i(£^tion 
of anci;;nt orators might betray a speaker into ^ bpld* 
ness of flianner, with which the coolpess of modem 
taste i^ould be displeased*.- It is also necessary to at* 
tend witk care to the decorums of time) place and 
character* No ardour of eloquence can atone for ne- 
glect of these* No one should attempt lo speak in pub* 
Uc without foinning tp himself a just and strict idea of 
«;hat Is suitable to his. age and character ';iWii)at is -suita- 
ble to the subject) the-hearers, theplace^ and the ooea* 
sion* On this idea he should adjust the whole strain and 
manner of his speaking* 

What degree of conciseness or diflti^enes^ is sviited 
to popular eloquence, it is hot easy to determine with 
pr<&cision* A defuse manner' Is generally considered 
as most proper* There is danger, howe?er, bf erring 

. in this respect ; by too diffuse a style public speakers 
often lose more in point of strength, than they gain 
hy fulness of illustration* Excessive conciseness indeed 
must be avoided. We must explaip and inculcate ; but 
confine ourselves within certain limits* We should ne- 

■ Ter forget that, however we. may be pleased witJi hear« 

w 

ing ourselves speak, every audience may be. tired; and 
the moment they grow weary, our eloquence becomes 
useless. It is better, in general,, to say too little, than 
too nluch; to place our, thought in one strong point of 
view, and rest it there,, th^in byj*howipg it in every 
\ H^U s^nd pouring forth a profusion of wOrds upon iti 
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to exhatst the attention of oar hearers, and leare then 
languid and fiitigued. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR, 

' THE ends ^f speaking at the bar and in popular 
asaemblies are commonly different* In the latter the 
-orator aims pHncipally to persuade ; to determine hii 
-hearers to some choice or conduct, as goody fit, or 
useful. He, therefore, applies himself to every princi* 
pie of action in our nature ; to the passions and to the 
heart, as well as tot the understanding. Bui at the 
bar, conyiction is the principal object* There the 
speaker's duty is not to persuade the judges to vhst 
is good or useful, but to exhibit what is just and true > 
and consequently his eloquence is chiefly addressed to 
the unde|*standing. 

At the bar speakers address themseWes to one, or 
to a iew judges, who are generally persons of age 
gravity, and dignity of character. There those advata* 
tages which a mixed arid numerous assembly affords 
for employing all the arts of speech, are not enjoy- 
ed*' Passion does not rise so easily. The speaker is 
heard with more coolness ; he is watched with more 
sfeverlty ; and w6uld expose himself to ridicule by at- 
temptitig that high luid vehement tone, which is suited 
only to a muUitode* Beside at the bar, the field ot 
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V 

^)eaklpig; is cotifined wUhin law. and statute. Iinagiiyation. 
IS fettered* The Advocate has aiwaya before him the 
Uire, the square, aii4 the compass* . These it is his chief 
business ta be constantly applying to th^ subjects uo* 

* • • 

der debate*' » , ^ 

... • 

Hence the eloquence of the bar is of a mwh more 
fimited, more . s6ber» dtid -chastised kind^thliA thsCt of 

r 

popDlat a6^embri^&; aod consequeirtly the judicial 

^tiitiens* of the ancients -musit not be^ consider^ as 

•vxact models M thlst- ^M of^ speaking which h adapt* 

ed to the present state of the bar« W|th (hem strict 

law \v<ad much less' an object 4;>f attention j than it is 

'iiritb hS4* In the days ^ Demosthends. and Cicero the 

' mvnicipsjl statutes were {bw,> siklple^and general ; and 

the decision of causea trits left in a greal measure totlie 

equity and commkm iense of- the judges* Eloquencci 

rather than , jurispudencei was the study, of pleaders* 

Cipero, says that three months' stu^y would make a 

Cjomplete civilian ; nay, it was thought that a man might 

hs^ a; goo4 pleader without my preyio|as studf. Among 

the Hpn^kna there wad a set of men,. called fragnut" 

ft'd, whosf office it was to supply, the orator with all 

the law knowledge his cause requii'ed ; which he. dis« 

posed in that popiriar form, and decorated with those 

clours of eloquence which were most %ted for ingu^ 

. taking the judges. , ^ 

Ivm&f iklso bp e(b*erved> that H»e dv^ and* criminal 
|»d^s iiiXd^eectatid' Rome were more numerous tha& 

. P 2 
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with xLBj and formed a kmd of popular aasemUf •^ Tile 
celebrated tribuiial of the Areopag;i»s at Athens ooAstat- 

■ - • 

ed ot fifty judges at least.< ' Tn Rome the Jadicea SHecU 
were always numeraua, and had the office and power of 
judge and jury* In the famous cause of Milo, Cieem 
8pi>ke U> fifty-one Judicf^ Sekctit «id thus had the ad« 
vantage^ of 'addressing his whole plotdUigt not to oAe ^ 

. a fewleismed judges of the point of iaW} as is th^ case 
with US) bul^o an assemUyr of Roman citizens.. Hence 
those arts of popular^ eloqucBce, whi^h he employed 
with audi success* Hence certain praetlce%. which 
would be reckoned thea^cal by usi were conmton at 
the Roman bar ; such as intFoducmg not only .the ac- 
cused person dressed in dee{> mouming» but pr^senting^. 

' to the judges his family and yoi»ng children} endeavour- 
ing to excite pity by their cries. and lears* 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputaticm -and success 
must be laid in a profound knowledge of his profession* 
If his abilities, as a speaker, be. ever so eminent; yet| 
if his knowledge of the ^law be superficud, few w3i 
choose to engage him in their defence* Beside' preTi- 
ous study and an ample stbck of acquired knowledge) 
another thing inseparable from tho success* of every 
pleader, is* a diligent and painful attention to eVcry 
cause with which he is entrusted ; to all the facts and 
circumstances with Vhich- it is connected*^ T^us he 
wtH in a'^gre&t metdnnne be, prepared lot* ^th^iuigliments 
jof his exponent ; and being pnevloui^lfja^^liaim^d* wi^ 
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•tlie wettkfiarts of his-own cause, he will be able? to for^ 
tiff them in the best manner against the attack jdF his 
adversary*: ^ - 

Though the anctetit popular and rehement manner 
of pleading is now in a great measure superseded) we 
muftt not infer that there is no room for eloquence at 
^the bar,' and that the study of it is super^ous/ There 
is pei^haps tio scene of public speaking, where eloquence 
is more requisite. The dryness and Subtihy of'stibxects 
nsnaily agitated at the bar, requirfe, more thSm any 
Other, a certain kind of eloquence^ ih order to command 
attention'; to giTe weight to the argumeiUs employed^ 
and. to prevent what the pleader advances, from passing 
unregarded* ; The effect of good speaking is always 
great* Thei^ is as mdch difference in the impresuon 
'ma(de by axold, dry and confused speaker, and thai 
made by* ode who pleads the samp cause with elegance^ 
orddr and'strengtht as there is between our conception 
Df an ^object, when presented m twilight, and when view- 
ed in die effitlgence ef noon. 

Purity and neatness of expression is in this species of 
eloquence chiefly to be studied ; a style: perspicuous and 
proper, not needlessly ovdrchatged with the pedantry 
of law terms,* nor affectedly avdiding^hese, when suit- 
able and requisite. Verboaty is afault of which men 
•oC: this professmn are. frequently afcpused; into whioli 
the* habitjof speak^n^and writing. hastily,. and with little 
Ipreparatidir, ahne^C^anavotdablybetra^ them. Itcaii* 



< 
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'not therefore be too eame&tly recommended to thofCf 
anrho are beginning to practise at tiie bar, that tbey ear- 
ly guard agaii^si ihis, nv-^iile they have leisure for pre- 
paration* Let them form tliemselves to the habit o£ a 
.strong and correct style ; which will become natural to 
them afterwardy when compelled by mtiltipiicity of bu- 
siness to compete with -precipitation, \yhereas, if a 
.loose and negligent style have been suffered to become 
iaiiiiliar, they will not be able^ even upon occfsioas 
when they wisli to make an unusual effort , .to express 
themselves with force and elegance* • 

Distinctness in speaking at theibar is a capital pnh 
perty* Itsliould be shown first in stating' the. question;. 
in exhibiting clearly the point in debate ; ij^hat we ad* 
nnut ; what we deny ; and where the line of division 
•tiegias between us and the adveriie partyi; Next, it 
should appear in the,order and arrangement* of all the , 
parts of tlie. pleading. A clear method is of 4he«i»gh- 
est consequence in every species of oration ; hut iin 
those intricate cases, which ibeldng to the!har$ it :i<) JO^ 
finitely essential. • 

ft 

Narration of facts should always be afs concise as the 
nature of them 'will admit*- vTibey are always very 
necessary to be remembered ; consequently unnecessary 
.minuteness in relating them oterloads the mem6ry» 
'Whereas^ .if a pleader oipit 'all' superfiuoo^ circuh^* 
stances in his redtalfhe addft strength to Ihe lioateriat 
facts- gives: Ik ac^Iearer view of what He pelates, ,tnd^ 
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makes (lie impression of it jdaore lasting* In argoineti- 
tatioB/ hoMfevcr, a more diffuse maimer seems requisite 
at the bar than on some other occasions. For in- popu- 
lar assemblies} where the subject of debate i& often a 
plain question^ arguments' gain strength by conciseness. 
9ut the int^ricacy of law points frequentlj requires the 
arguments- to be expanded and placed in different lights^ 
in order t9 be fully apprehended* 

Candour in stating the arguments of his adversaiy 
cannot be too much recommended t^ every pleader, if 
he disguise them, or place them in a false light, the 
artifice will soon be discovered ; and the jud^e and the 
(hearers' will cdficlude, that he either wants diseemmieiit 
to perceive^ ^or fairness to admit the strength of his 
opponent's reas»mng^ But, if he state with accuracy 
and candour the arguments used against him, before he 
endeavour to combat them, a strong prej^ce is creat* 
ed in his favour* He will appear to have eptJie cQnfi* 
4enGe in his cause, since he does not attempt to support 
It by artifice or concealment. The judge will there- 
fore be inclined to. receive more, readily Ahe impressions 
made upon him by a speaker who appears both fair 
and penetrating. ,. ; ,. . , ..;,//. 

Wit niay sometimes be service3d>le at the bar, par- 
ticularly in a lively, reply i by which ridicule is thrown 
on what an adversary has advanced. But a youn^^ 
pleader should never rest his-Btrength on this 'dazsSing 
talent. His office is^not to esieite laughter) but to 
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prodoce cobvicticMi ; nor pcrliaps did anf one tyer 
me to an emiaeocc ia bis profession by being a wiUy 
lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates bis client, be most 
plead his cause -with a proper degree of warmth.* He 
must be cautious iiowever of prostituting bts earnest- 
ness and sensibility by an equal degree of ardour oa 
every subject* There- is a dignity of character^ whicb 
it is . htgly - import^mt for every one of this profession 
\b support* An opinion of probity and honor in a 
jpiieader is bi4 most powerful instrument of ptrsuasioD* 
He should always, therefore, decline embarking ia 
causes . ifluch are odious and manifestly .unjust ; audf 
.wheahe supports a doubtful cause, he should lay the 
cbtef : stress upon those argpuinents which appear tp 
him to be mbst forcible ; reserving bis zeal and in« 
dignatioa . for' cases where injustice and iniquity are 
•flagrantwn j . : ; 
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ELbQOENCE OF THE PULPIT. ' 

t g ' r 

HAVING treated of the eloquence of popular as- 
seiqiblies, afid of that of the bar, we shall now f onsider 
lln^tsti^li) «nd spirit of that leloquence which is suited 
tO{jt(he pulptt. .Thi9 field of public speaking has se- 
veral ,s(d vantages; peculiar to ; itself. The dignity and 
jimpoiitapceiof its subjecu. must be allowed to be. sur 
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petior te any other* They admit the highest embel- 
hshm^nt in description) and the greatest warmth and 
vehemence 6f expression. In treating his subject 
the preadiir 4ias also peculiar advantages* He speaks 
Hot l& one or a ftvr judges, t>ut to a Iarg« assembly. 
He is not afraid of itvterruption* He* chaoses his. sub- 
ject at'leisures and has all the assistance oF the most 
attu rite, premeditation. The disadvantages^-faoweveri 
which attend the eloquence of the pii'pit^ are not in« 
considerable* The preacher.^ it is true, has no conttti- 
tion ^th an adversary ^ hut debate awakens geniusy 
and excites attentton. His subjects, though noblC) 
9ifp trite an(i common* They are become so familiar 

to the public ear, that it requires no ordinary genius 

...I ^ ^ ■ , . ^ , , . 

in the preacher tojix attention* Nothl9g is more 
di(Bcult,U)iin to bestow on. what its comnnou the grace 
of novelty. ^ Besides, the subject of the preacher usu* 
ally confines him to abstract qualities, \q %'irtues and 
vices.; whereas, tbat pf. other popular speaker^ leads 
tbenx to treat of perwas^ which is geueraliy more in- 
teresting to the hearers, and occupies more powerful* 
ly the . imagination. We are tdujght by the preacher 
to detest only the crime ; by the pleader to detest the 
" criminal. Hence it happens that, though the number 
'^t^f niodcrately good preachers is great, so few haye ar- 
Ti\^d at eminence. Perfection .is very distant from mo- 
derh preaching* The object, however, is truly noblcj 
and wortljy of being pur^iied with zealt 
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.Tq ^xocl iQ preaching, it is necessary to have a fix- 
ed and habitual view of its .object* This is to per- 
suade men to hecome good* . Every sermon ought 
therefore to be of a persuasive oration. It is not to dis* 
cuss some abstruse point» that the preacher ascends 
the pulpit.. It AS not to teach his hearers somethii^ 
new, but to make them better ; to give them at once 
clear views and persuasive impressions of religious 
truths. 

The t>rincipal characteristics of public eloqu^nce^ ^ 
as distinguished from the other kinds of public speak* 
ing, appear to be these two, gravity and warmth. It 
Is neither easy nor coiQmon to unite these characters 
of eloquence. The grave, when it is predominant, 
Ibecomes a dull, uniform solemnity. The warm, when 
it wants gravity, borders on the Tight and theatrical 
A ^roper^ninion of the two, forms that character of 
preaching, which the French call Onction ; that affect- 
ing, penetrating, and interestrog manner, which 
flows from "a strong sen^e ift the preacher of thd im- 
portance of the truths he delivers, and an earnest de- 
sire that they may make full impression on the hearts 
of his hearers. 

A sermon, as a particular species of composition, 
requires the strictest attention to unity. By this we 
nqiean that there should be some main point to which 
the whole tenor of the sermon shall refer. It must 
not be a pile of different subjects heaped iipon each 
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Others but one object must predominate through ths 

whole. Hencej however, it must not be uoderstooc), 

that there should be no divisions or separate heads in 

a dtscbur^e ; nor that one single thought, only should 

be exhibited in difierent points of view. Unity is 

not to be understood in so limited a ^ sense.; it admits 

soBve variety ; it requires only that union and connex* 

ion be so far pi^served^ as to. make the whole concur^ 

in some one impression on 4,he mind. Thus, for in« 

stance, a preacher may employ several different ar-» 

guments to enforce the love of God ; he may also 

inquire into the causes of the decay of this virtue ; 

Btiii one great object is presented to the mind. But 

if, because his text sayS) ^' He that loveth God, iQust 

/ ^^ love his brother also,'^ he should therefore mix in 

the san^ discourse arguments for the love of God 

and for the love of our neighbour, he would grossly 

oSend against unity, and leave a very confused imprcs- 

sionon the^^mindsof his hearers« 

Sermons are always more striking, and generally 
more useful, the more precise and particular the subject 
of them is. Unity can never be so perfect in a gener 
ral, as in a particular subject. General subjects, in- 
deed, such as the excellency or -the pleasures of religi- 
on, are often chosen by young preach^^rs, as lb? most 
showy, and the easiest to be handled ; but these sub- 
jects produce not the high effects of preaching. At- 
tention is much more commanded by taking some par- 

Q 
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ticular view of 'a great subjeet, acid employing' on that 

the whole force of argument and eloquence. To re-- 

coiDmend some one va tue^ or inveigh against a^ psutU 

eular vlci^, aSbrds a subject not deficient -in unity or 

precision. But, if that viit^e or rice be' considered 

as assuming a particular aspeet in certain characters or 

certain situations in iife^ the subject becomes sttH more 

interestiog. The execution is mote d^Bci^t, hut the 

merit and the efiect ar^ higher* 

» 
A preacher should fe' cautious not to exhaust his 

subject; since nothing is ihore opposite to persuasions 

than uuneccssary and tedious fulness* There are al- 

ways some things whi^i he may suppose to be known « 

and some -which require only brief attention. If he 

endeavour to omit nothing which his subject suggests, 

lie must unavoidably ^encumber it, and diminish itfe 

... 

force. ' • 

To render his instructions interesting to his hearers 
should be the grand object of every preacher. He 
should bring home to their -hearts the truths which he 
inculcates, and make each suppose himself particular- 
ly addressed- He should avoid all intricate reasonings 5 
avoid expressing' himself in general speculative pro- 
positions ; or layilig down practical truths in an ab- 
stract, metaphysical manner. A discourse ought to 
be carfied on in- the strain of direct address to the au- 
dience ; not id the strain of one writing an essay, 
but one speaking to a multitude, and studdying to 
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C(^neQt What \% called appllcaViOQ)^ or what iipltllt^• 
diattely refers to practice^ with the doctrinal paj*! a of. the 
sermon* 

It is ahvays highly advantageous to keep In view 

the different ages, characters, and conditions of tnen, 

and t& ^ccoraniodate directions and exhortations to 

each of these drfferent classes. Whenever you advance 

- • . - ■ • It 

tvhat touchcfs a man's character, or is applicable to his 

cii^um&tances, you are sure of his attention. No study 

is rh ore ne ce s s a ry for a . preac^e ry t h^xn the at ud y x? f 

human Hfe, and of the humai;i heart. To discover a 

man t6 himself in a light, in which he never saw his 

character before, produces Si* wonder£ul effect*: Those 

sermons, though the most difficult in ^ompositiod, 

are not only ihe most beautiful, but also the most 

useful which are founded on the illustration of some 

peculiar character, or remarkable piece of history in 

-- . ' . - . - . . 

Ihe-sa^i^ writings; by pursuing Which 'we may trace, 

arid ' fay iSpetirsomfe of the most secret \vindihgs of the 

human heart. Other 'topics' of preaching ar^ bectyme 

trite ; but this is. an extensive field which hitherto has 

beeii' litrW 'ej^^Iored, and possesses' all { \\t advantages 

«f Mieingciirious, new, and highly useful. Bishop 

l&utler's s^i'mons on \S\^ thaTati&r oj -Bxiluam is 'ah ex* 

anipVe of Ihis kihtl of preaching.^ - - -'' '•' • 

).i • - . • »- . I' " ' '■ I <'•'* 
'Fashion, which operates so extensively on human 

r 

manners, has given to preaching at difierem times a 
change of character*^ This however i& a torrent which 
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siKclls to-day and subsides ta-morrow. SonaelVi^es { 
poetical preslching is fashionable ; sometimes philoso- 
phical. At one time it must be all pathetic ; at, stno' 
thet* all argu^iientalive ; as some celebrated preacher 
has set the example. Each of these modes is very 
dtfectlye. ; and he who conforms himself to it will) 
both confine and corrupt hi^ genius* Tratli and 
good sens?: ^ve the, sole, basis, on which he can build 
with safety.. .M3de and humour are feeble and un- 
Steady. No. example should be servilely . imitated* 
From variquf examples the preacher may collect ma- 
terials for improyement; but servility of-^- imitation 
extinguishes all getiiusi' or rather pi*oves entire- want 
of it. - . 



.•. 4 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS 
PARTS. INTROPUCTION, DI VISION, 'NAR- 
RATION, AND EXPLICATION. 

■ • 

HAVING already considered ,what is peculiar to 
each of the three great fields of public, speakings 
popular assemblies, the bar^ and the pulpit, we shall 
now treat of what, is . common to them all, and ex- 
plain the conduct of a discourse or oration in gc- 
neraU 

''/■'• '■■.■'' r I ■ ^ . " , ■ " •- . J / ^ 

.1,... 4V»~<>««-^ -• ' '- I 
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Tfac parts ,tihich , compose a -regular oration arq 

these six ; the e^rdiuqpi or introduction ; the state or 

tJiCL^^ dirision of the subject; narration or explication ; 

tfie reasoning or arguments; the pathetic part j and 

the cx>QcljU^ion. It is not necessary* that each of these 

■ enter intp every public discouwe, .nor that they al- 

[. ways enter in this order. There are many excellent 

i discourse^ in,wliich s^n\e of ihes^ parts are omitted. 

I !Put, a^jhey are^ the copstitucn\ parts of a regular ora- 

tion, and as in every dis^course some of them must oc- 

cur, it is agreeable to our present purpose, to examine 

each of them distinctly. 

> 

. . The desig;n of the, introduction i§ to conciliate the 
good. will, of the hearers; tO: excite their attention; 
and to render them open to persuasion* When a 
speaker is previously secure of the good will, atten- 
tion, and docility of his audience ; a formal introduc- 

• ' ' ' ■ . 

tion may be omitted. Respect for his hearers. will in- 

f ' • ' 

[ that case require t)nly a short exordium, to prepare 

I them for the other, parts of his discourse. 

ThA intixiducition is a paii^of adiscSoorse) which re* 
quires no^mallcare.y It fs. always important to begin 
well ; to make a favourable impression, at first setting 
out, when the minds of the hearers, as yet vacant and 
free, are more easily prejudiced in favour of the speak- 
er. We must add,. also, that a good introduction is 
frequently found to be extremely difficult. Few parts 
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of a discourse give more trouble to the cotnposer, oi 
require more' delicacy in the execuUon* 

An introducUon should be easy and' natural. I 
should always be suggested by the subject. The -wri- 
ter should not plan it before he has meditated in bis 
own mind the substance of his discourse. By taking 
the opposite course, and tomposing in the first phu:e] 
an introduction, l9ie writer will ' often find that he isr 
either led to lay hold of some common-place topiC) or 
that instead of the introduction being accommodated 
to the discourse, he is under the necessity of accommo- ^ 
dating the discourse to the introduction. 

In this part of a discourse corredtness of expression 
should be carefully studied. This is pecUUarly requi« 
site on opcount of the situatron of the hearers. At the 
beginning they are more disposed to criticise, than at 
any other period ; they are then occupied by the sub- 
ject and the arguments ; their attention is entirely di' 
rected to the speaker's style and manner. Care there- 
fore Is requisite to prepossess them in his favour ; 
though too much art musV be cautiously avrnded, since 
it will then be more easily detected, and will -derogate 
from that persuasion^ which the other parts of the dis- 
course are intended tt> produce* 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic of a 
good introduction. If the speaker begin with an air 
of arrogance and ostentation^ the selMoye and pride 
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of his hcftfers wHl be pr^ieAtfy ftwakenedy and fdiotr 
Mm with a tery -suspicious eye through the rest of his 
cliscourse*- His modesty shoiifd appear not only in his. 
expression) bdt in his whole manner ; In his lookSy in 
his^ gestures, and in the tone of- his voice* Ev^ry au« 
dience is pleased with those 'marks of respect and awe 
w)iieh are paid by the speaker* ' = The modesty however 
*of iXi introduction should betray not&iiig mean or ab- 
ject* Together with modesty and defiTerence to ' his| 
h^arecsi the orator should show a certain sense of dtg<* 
nity, arising from persuasion of th^ justice or impor- 
tance of his subject* 

Particular cases excepted, tfie orator should not put 
ibf th all his iti'ength at the beginning ji but it should 
irise and grofw .upon his hearers, as his discdurse ad- 
vances* The introdocfion is seldom the place for ve- 
hemence and passion. The audience must be gradual- 
ly prepared, before the speaker venture on strong and 
passionate sentiments. Yet^ when the subject is such 
that the very^ mention of it naturally awakens some 
passionate eisootion ; or when the unexpected presence 
of some person or object in a popular assembly inflames 
the speaker ^ either of these will justify an abrupt and 
vehement -exordium* Thus the appearance of Catiline 
in the senate, renders the violent opening of Cicero's 
first oration against him very natural and proper* 
'< Quousque tandenif Catalina, abuterc patientia nos- 
tra ?" Bishop Atterbury, preaching from this ' * 
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^ Bles9e4 IS he, whosoever shuli not be offended in me/' 
Teotures on. this bold exordium : ^^ And can any naii 
*< then be offended in thee, blessed Jesi|s V Which 
address to our Saviour he continues^ till he enters on 
the division of his subject* Bu( such introductions 
should be attempted by very few, since .they promise 
90 nrach vehemence and ardour through the rest of the 
dfacQW^C) thai H is extremely difficult to satisfy the ex- 
pectadon of the heaurors. 

' Ai> introduction should not anticipate any material 
part of the subject* When topics or argumentSy wliich 
are afterward to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, and 
in. part ei^iibited in the introduction $ t^ieylose upon 
their second appearance the grace of novelty* The im- 
pressionj intended to be made by any capital ihoQght,^ is 
always made with the greatest advantage, wh^n it is 
made entire, and in its proper place* 

An introduction should be proportioned in length 
and kind to the discourse which follows it* In length, 
as nothing can be more absurd than to er^ct- a large 
portico before a small building ; and in kitidf as it is 
no less absurd to load with superb ornaments the 
portico of a plain dwelling-house ; or to make the ap- - 
proach to a monument as gay as that to an arbour* 

After the introduction, the proposition or enuncia- 
tion cf the subject, commonly succeeds ; concerning 

"h we shall only observe, that it should be clear 

• » 

incc, apid expressed without affectation in the 






Division. 

iDost concise and . simple manner. Ta this genei 
Srucceeds the division, or laying down the method oi 
discourse'; in the management of • which the folioi 
f rules should be carefully observed. 

' First, The parts, ihtb which the subject is divi 
must be really distinct from, each other. . It v^eti 
absurd cUvision, foi^ example, if a speaker should 
pose to explain first the advantag^es' of virtue, and i 
those of justice or temperance *, - because th^ first 1 
plainly xomprehends the second, a& $i ^enus does 
^peci^s. ' Such a i^ethod df proceedings ^Wves 
subject in confusion. ' ' ' * -^ e • ...• 

* Se<:ondly, Wfc mustbe carfeCul alMra^s to folfoW' 
order of* nature ; ^ be^lntHng^ 'with> Uie -most sit 
points; with such as are inoBft 'easHy^ upiderstood, 
necessary to bcf firfet iii^cU&sed ; and pr^eeding to i 
whieh are built tjpon the former, * and" suppose t 
to be' known i' The 'subject ''most .hie divided into ^1 
parts into' which it Is liio^t easily and /n^turaili 
solved.' ., ' •- ■: , ; * : i T ' . r.^' . • .' .• 
Thirdlf,, t*he members of a ^vision >^iig)it to 
haust the subjcfct ; otherwise tbe'divisidh is in^s^dmpl 
the subject is exhibited by: pleE^es (ynly, withSMTdtsj 
jng the whole. - if » . . . v ; ( . ^ 

Foiii'thly, 'LeVcoiiciseness an(i precisWn be peci| 
studied. A clivision* lal ways appears to m6st i| 
tage, when ' tht sfeverflil ' heads ' ari ex{)rissed ii 

'..;•} • ', • ' ',*••• * c '. • • ■ ■ 
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cij^are$t)v mo^l fbrciblei and lewest; woi'ds possible* 
This never faiU.to- sirike the hearers agreeably } and 
contributes also to make the divisions more easily re- 
membered* 

' Fifthly.^. Unnecessary multiplicatipn of heads should 
be. cautiously avpided* r To. divide a subject in t^ many 
rokuit^ parts, by endless, divisions and subdivisi^on^, pro- 
ducesla.bad effect in speaking* In a logical treatise tlus 
tnay'be proper ; but itj^nders an oration hard anddryi 
and .us^eessarily fatigues the ' memory* A sevmon 
may admit 'A*om three to five pr six heads, including^ 
subdivisions ; seldom are more aliowable* 

r .ThecO^XtcConslHu^nt part ^f a iliscourse i$* narration 
ot^explioalimi* Tliie^ two.s^rQ joined ipg^etbier, because 
fitey fall nearly un^erthe 4»amc rule^ and because they 
geneyraiiy ainswer.the. satiie^ pi^vpcisei ^serving to -illus- 
trat^Khe qau'SPr or the subject, <)t Y(^h(ichi ^iw trqats^ 'be- 
fore proceeflid^. to adgue pn one' side or tjic other ; (» 
atooipting*ito;]nterx:i3itithe.p9s^iQr)s of the l^ai>ers* • 

To be clear and distinct, to be prabab1e,.and to be 
G0ncise,:riire' this qu^ties ^^hicb .tyidcajcbietly: acquire 
|n narration; -Distinctness is requisite to. the whole of 
the'discou^se^ but tie^lpngs<^pBcieilly. to nan^atioU) which 
ought to throw light on nil that follows, .^-t^ the bar, % 
fecf« or a §ijugle circ^mstanfe,..left in obscurity, . or mis- 
tjnder^tood by the juc|ge, may. destroy the effect of all 
Wy^ afgument. ^pd r9^Qnin^Vhi<fh^tJiepleac)er employe* 
If his narration be improbable, it ^viU b^ disregarded; 
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if iC be tedious and diffuse) it wtU fatigue ahd be fot got* 
ten. To. render narration distinct) particular attention 
is . requisite:', in ascertaining clearly the nameS) dale^ 
placeS) and every other important circumstance !of the 
&et& recounted. In order to be probable in narration, 
it is necessary to exhibit fhe character* of the persons 
of whonir we speak, and to show that their actions pro^ 
ceeded frosB $uch motives. as are natural, and likely to 
gain belief. To be as concise as the subject will ad- 
mit, all superfluous circumstances must be rejected ; by 
which the narration will be rendered more forcible and 
more clear. ' . 

In sermons, explication of the subject to be discours- 
ed on, occupies the place of narration at the bar, and is 
to be conducted in a similar inanner. It must be con- 
cise,- clear, and distinct; in a style correct and elegant, 
rsrthef than highly adorned. To explahi tlie (doctrine of 
the text with propritty ; to give a full and clear account 
of the nature of that virtue or duly which forra^ the sub- 
ject of discourse, is properly the didactic part of 'preach- 
ing; on the right execution of which tsmch depends* 
In order to succeed, the preacher roust meditate pro- 
foundly on the subject; so as to place it in a tkar and 
striking point of view* He must consider what light it 
may derive from other passages of scripture ; whether 
if be a subject nearly allied to some other, from which 
it ought to be distinguished ; whether it can be advan- 
tageously illustrated by comparing or opposing it to 
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some other thing ; by searching into causes, or tracing 
effects ; by pointing out examples, or appealing to the 
hearts of the hearers ; that thus a precise and circum* 
stantial view may be afforded of tise doctrine inculcated* 
By distinct and apt illustrations of the known troths of 
religion, a preacher may both display great merit, as a 
composer, and, what is infinitely more valuable, render 
his discourses weighty, instructive) and useful. 

« 

THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF A DIS- 
COURSE, THE PATHETIC PART, AND THE 
PERORATION. 

r 

* - 

AS the great end for which men speak on any «e» 
rious occasion, is to convince their hearers that some<« 
thing is true, or right, or good, and thus to influence 
their practice; reason and argument ?must constitute 
the foundation' of all manly and persuasive eloquence* 

. With regard to arguments, three things are requisite* 
Fmty invention of them ; secondly, proper di^KJsition 
and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, expressing 
them in the most forcible manner. Invention is un- 
doubtedly the most material, and the basis of the rest. 
But in this, art can afford only small assistance. It 
can aid a speaker however in arranging and expressing 
those arguments which his knowledge of the subject 
l>as discovered* 
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/ftiqjposing the arguments prpperlf chosen, we must 
aroid biending those together that are of a separate 
oiitu^cu All arguments whatever are intended to 
^roreone of these stbree. things.; that something is 
ime f thut It is right or fit ; or that it ii proiitable 
^ad good* Truth, duty, and interest are the three 
treat subjects of discussion tamong. men« But the ^i>» 
guments employed upon either of them are generally 
distinct; and he who blends. them all under one .tropic 
ivhich he. calls • his argument,. as it sermons is too'fr<^* 
^uently done, will render his reasoning indistinct ^n^ 
inelegant* r . _^ * , j 

ft 

With respect to the different degrees 'df. sti!engtli 
in arguments, the common rule is, to advance in'4he 
ivay of climax from the weakest to the most f(r;(rdble« 
This, method is recommendcsd when ^ the speaker is 
^nvinced that his cause is clear,, and £asy to' ber pcov-* 
^•' Bui this rule must not be universally observed* 
If he distrust his cause, anc} have but one wraterial ar- 
gument, it is often proper to place this argument in 
tbe front; Xo pryydice his hearers early in his f^vouri 
^fl j-hus dispose thepa to pay attentipn tq the weaker 
J'casona which he may afterward , it^trpduce,. , When 
ai^id a raricty of arguments, the re is one or two more 
feeble than the rest, though proper to be used, Cicero 
Advises to place them in the middle, as a situation less 
conspicuous, than eitHer the beginning or end . of the 
Ifain of reasoning. . 
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WheiT argoinents are strong and satisGftctoiyy th 
.more ihey are. separated the better. £ach. dtfi tfaen 
bear to be introduced alone) placed ia ks' full Jigiit| 
ampliBed and contemplated. But, whenilhefvarer of 
A doubtful or presumptive nature> ; it is isafer td i^wd^ 
tbem :. together/ Uo forrt them into a phalanx^ that 
4.ho^h Jodivlduallyr weaki they may naturallj suppoit 

i^aclx others , . , * : . . 

I 

^ *i'rgutAents should nevier be' extended too far, nor 
xnultiplied too mucTi. This serve's 'rather to render a 
c^use' suspicious, than to increase its strength. A need- 
less multiplicity of arguments burdens th^ * memory, 
iinri' diminishes the' weightoE that conviction ^hich a 
•Stivr ; well chosen arguments produce. To expand then 
.alsb beyond <the bounds of reasonable iUustratioii, isral- 
:yfay% enfeebltng. When a speaker endeavours to ex- 
-pose a iayourable -argument in every light possible^ ia- 
^goed by the effort,:. he loses the spirit, with which, he 
•set out « and ends wltii feeblen^ss^ what he began with 
ffbfce««.. ..*. ' . . 



**» 



•leaving attended thus far to the JiWipei' 'arrangement 
of arguments, We proceed toanothbr eBSehlial part of k 
discourse, the' pathetic? in' which, if any Where, elo- 
quence reigns and exerts its poweV." On'this head the 
following directions kppWar usefull ' ' ' ■• I' 

* ' * • 

Consider carefully whether the subject' admit the 
pathetic, and render it proper ; and, \t it do, what part 
of the discourse is most fit for it. Xo determine these 
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pMOtslbeloiigi ta^gdod <setiaie*< Man jr- 8ubjtc|» . admits 
R0t the /pathetic ; and 6ven m t^lioaetkat are sustcp^ 
trble of it, an.attem);)! to excit<^th« fM^sions'in awronp 
place may. ex|iose an orator to ridioule, It may ii> 
general' b&:ob8ervedv tbat if we expect any f^motlon 
vhusb'we raUe, to ^ have a lasting effect,, w.e.mi^st se^ 
cuire.iix oar favour the underbtanding .a^d judginjent*. 
The hearers must be satisfied that there are suffidcnt 
(rpii&ds for their enjgja^in^ in the- cause • Vith ^eal and 
ardour. . \yhen argument and reasoning have produced 
their full, effect, the pathetic is. admitted with, the grtat- 
m^&rcc atid propriety, 

^ A speaker >houlll^cautiousfy avood giving his hearer^ 
wuTiiti^ «%that he iiitei^ds;to. excite, their passion s» 
Every thing of this hihd chills theuf sensibility. There' 
IS also a ^greai diffetence betWeeft telling the heareri- 
tW they ought to be moved, and actually moving* 
them. To every emotion or .passibn nature has adapt- 
ed certain /<$orrc^ponding objects ; and without setltng 
tbise before ' tl>e middf it is' impossible for an orator i^ 
«Xcite that emotion. -We arc warmed with gratkudei 
We at^ touched with compassion, not ;when a speaker 
fthows us that these are noble disposition^ and that it 
is ©ur duty to feel them ; nor 'When he exclaims a|;ainst 
Hs for our indifference » and coldness. Hitherto he has^ 
addreased otilyour reason, or conscrende« * He ^liiust 
^fescfibethe kindnesi aod, tenderness of our frterid; 
^^ DQt:»t exhibit the > digress suffered by the person 
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for whom he.'Vould interest us. Theoyand not belbrrf 
our hearts begin to be touched, our gratitude or com^ 
passion begins lb flow. The basis, therefore, of all suc« 
€essful execution in pathetic oratory, is to paint the 
object of that passion which we desire to raise, in the 
most natural and striking manner ; to describe^ it with 
such circijmsUmces as are likelj to awaken ^it in tiie 
minidsot others. 

* To succeed in the pathetic/ it is necessary to attend 

• • • 

to t!ie proper janguage of the passions. This,* if we 
consult nature, we shall' ever find is uAaflec^ed and 
^mple. It may be animated by bold and stroajpi^^ 
gureB,l>ut it wiii'bavc no w?i«ment,:Mor ffi^sj^^^^fhtrc 
lA a great difference i>etween painting to the • iooOBginji* 
tfonmfid to the. heart.- The one may be'.done'^ith de« 
Uberati6n.aod cooIoesAi the other must always be rapid 
iUnd Jirdent. In th4rfonrier,,art.and labour may be suf" 
-iered to appear ; ia iikt latter no proper (fffect can be 
]|rQ|duQed, unless itbe the work of n^ure ofdy* Hence 
1^1 dig^essii^s .should be avoided • which may Intjct^pft 
^r j[,u]fn a§ide the swelj of jMissioD. H^ce compfurl^dBS 
^e' ajM^ySi daDgei^ous, and * commonly quite improper 
in ibc! >ti)idst of the pathetit* It is also to be observed,- 
that viodei^ em^tfei>» cannot: be lasting^ The pathetic 
y^erefiarQ shpuid' not be proloog«d tod much* Due. rc*^ 
gajg4 sh(}i)Id jftbraysbe preserved io what the' l^earersr 
YiU te*rar.^r'be wJio attwi^ts^to: calrry tbetn £fcithef 
ij|f.9»6{|iQ&rt<^A]f^' ^^^7 Will filter him} fruatrates his fpur* 
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Conce rtii n^ tHe ^ ^e^<M•attoh <>r c^nddsiory df a ^ clf<t 
«ci^«^> a few.wirdsfwiU bfi ^uffic5«^J . Sodietiaieathfe 
,^hqi^ ^ai^h^iK part come* ifi?H(o^t> property at the con- 
clasFon. Som^Mo)^^ w-he^n |ttH9 ^iwit^^se Jias be«n. nV 
togcther'areumentativet it . bprp^iFld conol^de, •V'ith 

sHfpining ugt the arguiT)ent5,; placing tl>en^^in OOP \5eWj 
jr^ leavjn^ thejimpi'e.ssi<«i of tbcm strcHig^pji , 

tbe ,jnin^s p/" ii^e he^rps. . For, the gr^ajt. rvile pf ^a cojv^ 
cliision, *aa4.fWhat i^atur.e . obyipusly suggests^ "isjr placp 
'^hat laBtpn >yliich ypi^ choose to rest ^ the,, strength, of 
ypur cai^e. ^ • ... ,; ., r :! . , p ,: 

' .rJii <9|^W' kind:of:publ(c ]Bpc^kte0'lt irf imporCantTtd hit 
ithe'preoiae vim§:of condadirjg ; 4<)» brU>g the discourse 
.fusito a pohH ;r jicfitH^ip ending al^ifuptly'^artd iihexpect- 
e4ly> .^Or disRppoii)t;ingfthe expectatiQn of iha hearers, 
wjaeo they look* for the end^qf the di^oui^^. •» • 

'^•^Tfie'-dpiealfte I* should, always dofte whh dignily and 
«i)li4^, th'&t the minds of the hearer§ ttilkjr be left ivarhi, 
ihd thit'thoy may departNvith a( i'a^^irabk fihpression 
rf the^swbj^tartd of 'himself. • ' '^^ ^ - ■• r^ >h 

» , ^- 

-it jPEONU^rCIATlONrOR DELIVf2RY; ^ 

, THE great objects to which, eyeiy spublw; sDjes^^r 
•should direct his;altenUon in fornjing hi» de^ arei 

R 2 
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V 

^nktffMift^A'wrwi'io.bit'Mtf and MBtly iiffd<{fst6»d'l)f 
hir:lie«r0ift^f «wli iQ^vityHo €^^ imih me^ 

grace and energy «a^ to please and^ ippve thern^. 

'* To Ise fullf and^ftsiilf otiderskood, the clrief requriRtes 
tpe, a due degree . cf' toudiiess of voice,' distmctiieksy 
•downesft, 'and pm^heity o#pf^fnK)chitiotJr • 

' To be he^rd Is andoublediy the first requisite. The 

•spe^et miisl endeavour to fill with his voiccf the tpstce 

otcQpied bf*tKe assembly. Though this powet of voice 

Is in a great measure a natural talent, it' inay tecefve 

considerable assistUnce' from art. Much depend's on the 

proper* pitch and management of the voice. Every mia» 

has three pitches in his \oicc; the high > the middlei 

ahd\he Ibvr, Tiiof^h%4^iS^iised in calling altwid '4^ »:ime 

4^ne at a distance j the U>w approad%es "td dr wbi^per j 

the*.niiddle<'is that Whith is employed in bdmnion' con- 

Tersation, and if^^c-h should generally be used m pisblk: 

speaking.- For It i« a gr^at e^or t6 ^4>pose .thatT tKc 

^highest pitc^ of the yoice is requfeke to be wi9ll>|($ard 

by: a gce^ assen^bly. i Thi* is :cpnfoundi«b|^ t^p ,^P^ 

materiajly dr^r^^lj^topdfi^sa pr «trpi^vh ^ i^wi: tr'#r 

the key or note on which We i^a^, Xbet y^k^ may fee 

rendered louder without altering the key ; and the 

•peaker will always be able to gire most body, most 

persevering fprc;^ of ^sqjand, to thatpit^lCQf toSce lowhicfe 

in conversation he is' accustomed. Whereas, if he be- 

gin orri the 'Highest key, he IviW fatigue himself, and 

'spfeiik with pain"; and, wherever a inan speaks with' pain 
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Oive t&e vok^thcfrefbr^ f!hn«^reA^haii(ra)ii^«nk>f sound V 

gfreatcr quantity ^of irolt?fe.siK)Uld ncfer Be uttered ^han 
t&h be;ailbriled Wlih^tit paffi^ abd wiUidut any ekthior* 

dihai-y eff<jf(.* "'fo be ifell fecarfi,' it i* osff^l §uf A 
^peakcftr t» fix Kts *eye on 'sbtne of &te most di&tant per* 
ibns inr thie= assetnbly) sind'^dnsider^hinisdf is spettkin)^ 
to ttrem.' ' \Vfe naturaHy iind liciechatiickliy utter ou*. 
^01^ ^'flf isuch strcngdi asr tb be Ircard by one to 
^hdn^ we ad(|i^ss onrselvies, 4»tt>v)4ed h^ be within the 
teach of bur Votte^ Thi» »^' ^be ca«c in public speakings 
as well as in ^onimon cotiver^iatiohl ' Btit it toMt im 
cti^Qflnbi^etl^ |Nt: «peaki l^dlf ia^|jfqiilt|ii^of* 

iartsivek T-fae .ear isciKOunded wh^n- t}^ voitie cam<hi 
upoA' it in rqmblii^ii bulislfnci massiesl^ beatdCf J^'^Mf^ 
•pc^rs fs ifaasentF were; demanded by xnerti yehfmelict 
and fonce: of ./SOUSd* /» »; • • ^ ;• " : • r r' ; : :- 

: T\i bei Afg Well heard wd tlei^riy linderstbod, dtstiniiK 

'tiess dP Vrticulation' is tttefe conducive, 'jjiet^hJipai thih 

•mere! loudness of soiSnd'^ ^ The cfuttntity of sound • peqot- 

titrf to" filtiHren iiiargfe «p|icey is less than irf coihmonly 

Tiip^sfed ;' Avilli distinct irticiitatiOn a.' tttsfcu of ' a 

>cak vdicc Will niidte it extind fartlrtr than the strw\g- 

est Voice can reach withoni iW ' Thijs therefore dtmah^ 

t^cutiai* ;iftteptioni. The ^pfeafcfer must igwe every tqHM 

lis cHte^ pi^^hkm, and h^akc :fevery syHabl^ aid- evtti 

\ ^ry\l^tfcr> t>e 4tt(ardMi9tottly. 'TiJf 'iuifetlcd ih «Mt, 



t *.,' *. 



QOO F,ii.<W^K€lATJP¥ )Q» ©^WY^j^lf- 
^pidlty (tf'pfoifutioi^tiQpinii^t jbe avaiik^- . A i(f#e#% | 
^favKling ;TfQtl^d however ^s/not to».l^e(;i4H^ulg«:d,... l^p 
pronounce wit|^ a prQp4B|*.degf€e. ^fj^vnps.aiid^witii 
full an4, clear . articulation cannot be tpo indubtriously 
s^ud^edy. oor^ too earnestly recomnK^oded- ;^Bucl\pr9nui>> 
piatupn gjiyes ^yeight^aad, dignity to a discourse*.. It jamr 
^^sts the voice.by thiq Reuses ^nd rests whipb it sdlpws it 
Xfkpre. easily (o malfLe ; ajwl it . enables . th^ - spc^aiqei::,. ^ KO 
swell .all his soupds with more energy a0d/mor9^, music 
J[t ass i^ts.bim also in presery^g a due cqnnnarid , of 
himself ; , whereas ?& xy^iil-^S.^ hurried roaiine? ^xcUe^ 
, that flutter of spirit ^ which iig^thc gri^atcst enemy to 
^ ri^ exeou^n in,or^tqj;y;., , . \ , ,^ ^- .. ,r,^,^ :. . 

•1 ^T> proprl^t*!)! off proncmci^rtioh nptbifng f^^mote^ppfU' 
. duciTe -than giving to evevy; ^word /whtiiKi we? lithcil^ 
^tot'Soolid' which thc-most> polit& usageirappropriates tfr 
it in opposition to inroad, 4^0lgar^ ot pRTfraci^lcpFomiif- 
ciation. On this subject, however, •wvitten J kistcoiUons 

:Pwy J?c usd^l tojpa^^ ,. I9 our .Jaii^tugc\;j;iV'jtrrj;\T^^^ 
,pf^pre, syllables ;^^n.9ne^' has on^ «,cc^t5|d syll^uble. 
?;i>^jS^?i^»». pL^he langup^e,requi4;esjtlje.A^^ej^^^^^ 
thatsylj^ble by. a.,strpf>ger, percussion, ^ud^to,pas^.m^^c 
slightly pver the Te^t*]^^ Ikfi^^ P^9]^^.^^<>^^P^:py- 
-en to eyety word in p^lic^pei^kipg m^ip-fopj^qxaEidi^^ 
iPftWV«e^ J , IV^any pe^i^'^.^ii,)^ qij vrebpfipt.... ^ ^^|^> th^y 

,fi?rfn||y :ft9m|Wh^t]Uie^|dOf,^.t qthgr, ti^ie^ /i PW.i^^.ejli 
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u{^oti /fsyikbiest an&l protrdct theni) 'they iniiltiply^ch 
ce«tsron i Mpefsanie: (Word from u f^seiidisa chftt' it gmb 
g^vit)' and force ,to:;thei|* dbdoursB) and hifcieafle^ Xbt 
pomp of poUi^ ? d^blifhatiODv ' f Bu t* thvs li one <^ thtf 
; gleat^stifcililts whidv can be cbmimtted in *proiiiliidW« 
lion ; it coQstitdtea. wJifit : is lentitdJ ^ th^tri^) <«N^ 

to^peech^ ^^^cli. ^etracJi; gi^atly^ iiqcna its argiv^B|b|^o<^ 
a^d it5/impi^$^io{u'^ . ; . \ ,-f :;..-• r . \.i i- -:: >o:i 

inWe shall rio:\r tscat of tlio^ hi^Mr ports^jdeHv^fy 

l>yjstudyifn^lwbieh'a speaker endfcaf^oai'a nlit^nierclj^ i6 

rthdcr; hiao|self IntcUigihie,'! bottd gW^ gwice' tfnd^4bi^6ar 

: to whkt be -pttiers^J Thaatnmi^ /be comptfe^cfndid >Ut)d«l! 

fe^if ;h«a^S}: ej»4>lia6is^:pms^ ^^es^iii«s; ^ ' - '^ 

I '* fiy^cmpliasis'i^ nt^ant i' fiiner^nd'stroiigeY sound 6t 
\ voice, t>y \?hlch'<V^e drst^nguilh i^^ accdrtted syllatJlb of 
fenii word, -on which Vt intend to lay particular stress,' 
and to siiGW how It kffcCts the mt'of ttv6 senterick ' T6 
acquire the proper managerttetlt' df empha"&is, the only 
lufaJs^ ' stttdy Ito; kcqttb'O a Jidst' tcw^ptM^ft 'tsfxih^ force 
»id 8i>irtt of 'those* sentimfc^ite vThrch 'ybii* at^^to^d^veri 
In all prepared d«(coiirs«k H^^oojd b^^eiitre'rtir'lly'useTuf 
i if tliey were fead o>'er ^ reheai?s^d in priv'a^ iVith a 
View'ofiasertainitig^ thie propc* empha^is^ befove they 
wierej J>ronoumJQd in'.|)ufelte i Irnaifeng 'at thi 'siinie khtnl^ 
tW:efAphiiteal a^TQf d%-" iii' eVery setitwat^, or at^^least id 
the indst ^bipbrtant pafrts ^of the ^digtedurse,- itid '^xing 



g»aMi;<att^Tnt mufttip}yijng «ni]^hatfc4i ru ordi t6a(mOG!)b. 
T.hty^lieoorhieffit>iki^ only w)idn<i]«esdTfritl^pt\idQiit7e« 
«?))ir^ » If tiifey pecur too .frequwitly r; tW^d ^peakep ati ' 
t^rtipt. t!fi.peil4!er;fcveYy"tWfig: ifliteb m si^i of high im- 
p$iWm^%^i^y ia jnnuUHude7ofifitJxa>g.e«nphaES&Sv they ^rii) 
W>i1ifeHjlQfexcit<33ihrtait«itiCrti'of hisJ^^^ :l » • 

'*^^«itlt>eiT»pha«sf/' j/dtises deitmrrd^attertwori. ' They 
ifi'e'J4f'?t^vib..Rinds7 '-isWt^ etriph-atiCdP ^^ttse^ and »c. 
concUy, such as niark the distinctions df sense* ' Ah em- 
p^ti^a}^pA>]>e. is A)ikde. after . someihingi has been said 
9f peciUif^riaomenty on^ which vit with to> fix the hear« 
f r*s attention^ SohietmYe&' 9k ms^tteD : of ' importance is 
ptC^^d^diby a^pause-of ;this natane^ Such ^pausds have 
the same effect .with atsof)§^ :£inphsterS9 ^nd/are'^siibject 
^'tho same rules?; e^eciaDy to.the caution just now 
giTcn, of not repeatii)g .them. jto» frtquently. For, bs 
they excite uncommon attention^, and* consequently raUe 
expectation, if this ^ be not Tolly answered. Ihey occasiop 
dlsappouUm^nt and disgust. .. ^ . 

. B(jt -the' most frequent an^ the- principal use of pauses 
1^, to roarH th^ divisions of tj^ei sensei arid at the same 
time ,to perimil thf speaker to draw his breath j and 
th^ prc>}>er niansig^ment of -such pauses is oner of the 
i3i<>st nice and difikuU aiticles in delivery* A .proper 
c9.ii^mand>of the. breath is .p^culi^r|y rc^quisite. 5 fo 6b- 
|8(in this5 every speaker ^^oiild. b.9. ,v^y caffful .to,pro-« 
y.i4^ ja ,f4dl supply of c breath for rwbali hp is Iq utter* 
l\ iaja:gr«ftt.fnirtahe.tQ:;«pp1?bsQ'thirti;theibrcath inuali 
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t>e>' dra^^ lihl^jt at tll«f -end of « period, w4)6l» the: TOi«e-U 
a!towed-to fall* 'It m^y mn^itybdr gathered at thisan* 

:nieiAaty stispetisicMi;^ ^ 'bp this' mamag^inent a $uflfei(M 
v^cippf^'' tnaj^vbe 4>btaifeied for xaritymg on tto longettC pe^ 
Tiod Iwitftout ;iro|>rcpet mteiTu|hioAs^ ^ • - '^ 

' T*atfs<s4h pabllc'discQlirsfe must be formed upon iht 

ttianner in which we express ourselves in- sensibre con- 

Versalion, and nbt upon thfe* stiff, artificial 'manner, 

I. - • '■. ■» ''i't'-' •' 

^which we acqtiire frdm pefusiiig' bboiis according lo 

common' ^puncfUJtllon,* Punctuation in' gVneral is very 

at-bitrcrry ;' otieti capribicHS and false ;"dicta^ in g a unr- 

formity^of tone in the pauses, which is^^^extreraely un- 

pleasing- Foi' it must be observed) that, to render 

pauses graceful ind'CJipi'essiVe, they muit'n^df only bi 

made in the fight plabe^; but afso be accompanied by 

propier tones'of voice ; byivhifch 'the nature ofthesfc 

pSLilte^ is innniatcd much ' tnOVe" tiWh Jby their length', 

which can never be exactly measured. Sometimes on* 

:ly a ilight-auil simple suspension of the voice is proper ; 

itomctimes a de'^jree of cdidenee is reqtrisite ; and'Some» 

.tibies'thati pticutt«r' tiohft and cadenci i which' rhai^ th6 

tcor.cto&im o£a^p<n^iotk •'In!aU*th«Ve:'d^<idV'a'4»*peHk6i» i* 

to regulate hiniself by thelimanh^r^iil'iVhich-heupeWi* 

when engaged in earnest, dis^course .^v4th others. 

In reading oi* reciting versed tlitiie is a peculiar dlffi. 
culty in making the pauses with . propriety. .There 
are two kinds of pauses, yrbich belong to thQ. music of 
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yretf^ i<Qnft at the endpfat^Uney and. tbeother .to Uie 
middte of i|« ' Rhyme always reodem the. forioer $«nih 
bie, §od . compels obsenr^nce pf/ it in pvpniin^iitticim 
In blank Ter^e .H'<ia kss peroeivabie; and- when there 
i« no. suapen^ioa qfutht^ sensC) it. has been .dot^bted] 
whether in reading, snch .Yer&e any regard should be 
paid to the close of a line. On the stager iodeed) 
ivhere the appearance of speaking jn ver^e should, be 
avoided, the close of $uch line%, as make no pause ip 
the sense should not be rendered pcrQeptibk ,to the eart 
On other occasions we ought, for the. sake. of meio^yi 
to read blank ver^e.in such manner as to make eatfa 
line sensible to tlie ear* In attempting, this, however, 
every appearance of sing-song and tone mtist be cau* 
tipusly avoided. . The close of a line> where there is 
no pause in the, meaning, should be marked only b/ 
^9 slight a suspension of ^ouod, as'majr distinguish the 
passage^ from one line to another, without injuring the 
iiense. 

The pause Jn the; middle of the line falls afi»r thie 
4th, 5th, 6ih, or >Ith syllabi^ and no other. Wh^ 
this pau^c tpip*ic|<^9 fvtiith the; sli^te«t division in tJsc 
H^Qfifd, tl^Jir»..max-:be:fi^ad AvithheaiMii as i»:thcttw> 
firsi versus of Fepfils Me^iah? . . .: ; ,;<- 

Ye njTriphs oi^ Sdlyiia, hegiif the song, . .* 

To heavenly themei^ sablimejp stmins belongj* .' « , 

But if words, that have so ihtitnate a connexion, as 
Wot to admit even a mdmehtary separation, 6c divided 
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from, each Other bf this csesural pause; we then per- 
cefTe a conftlct between the sense and sound, which 
renders it difficult to read such lines gracefully. In 
such cases it is best to sacrifice Sound to sense* For in«>^ 
fttancey in the following lines of Milton : 



' What in me is dark. 

Illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 

The sense clearly dictates the pawse after <* illumine,'^ 
which ought to be (^served; though, if melody only 
were to be regarded, <« illumine" shmild be connected 
with what follows, and no pause made before tbe fcmrfh 
orsi&th syllable. So also in the following line of Pope's 
Epistle to Arbuthnot : 

I Mt ; with sad cirility I read. 

The ear points put. the.paus^ as falling after " sad,** 
the fourth . syllable. But to separate "sad" and 
"civility" would be very bad reading. The sense 
allows no other pause than after the second sylla- 
hie, « sit ;" which therefore is the only one to be ob. 
served. 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronuocifition 
which are different both from emphases ^nd p^mses; 
consisting In the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations oC sound which are eniplpyed in puWic 
speaking. The most matcriar instruction wWch can 
?¥ givcQ on this subject, i^ to form the toues of pub* 
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lie speaking upon the lones of animated convefsation. 
Every one who is engaged in speaking on a suljject 
which interests him nearly, has an eloquent or per* ^ 
suasive tbne' and manner. 'But, when a speaker de- 
parts fixnn his nataral tone of e^^presslon, he becomes 
frigid and unpersuasive. Nothing is more absunl 
than to suppose that as soon as a speaker ascends a 
pulpit, or rises in a public assembly, he is instantly to 

Jay aside tl^e y6\ce with which- he expresses htmsell in 
privafe, and i(y assume a new, studied tone, and a ca- 
dence aftogetlier different froh>'bls natural manner. 
This hd^ vitiated ail deii\*ery, ami has given rise to 
cant and tedious monotony* Let every public speaker 
guard against this error. Whether he speak in private, 
or in a great assembly, let him remember th^t he still , 
speaks. Ltt him take nature for iiis guide, and she 
tviH teach him to express his sf^htlments and feelings 

'in such m&nntri as to make (he most forcible arid phras- 
ing' impression upon the minds of his heirers. 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is calU 

• •'■'.. 

ed actign in public discourse. The best rule is, at- ( 

tend to the looks and gesture in which earnestness, 

• • • ^ 

indi,^5ation, cdmpaission, or liriy other * emotion, disco- 
vers'Jtself tonrtost advahtaee hi the common intercourse ^ 
of hi^n ; amd ltt these be J^our mockl. A public 
speaker- must hbwever' adopt that manrrer which Is- 
' most n'atural to himsdf/ ^His mntioWsand gb^iures, 

• ought all ta exhibit that kind of expressiion \vhioh na- 
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ture has dictated to blm ; and> unless this be the 
case, no study caa prevent their appearing; stiff and 
forced* But, though nature is* the basis on whicb 
every grace of gesture must be fpunded, yet 'there ia 
room for some improve menls of art- i"»k^ -* — i, «r 
action consists chieBy in guarding against awkward 
and disagreeable motions, and in learning to perform 
such as are natural to the speaker, in the most grace- 
ful manner. Numerous are the rules which liters 
have laid down for the attainment of a proper gesticu- 
lation. But written instructions oa this subject can be 
of little service. To become useful, they must be ex- 
emplified. A few of the simplest precepts however . 
may be observed with advantage* Every speaker 
should &tudy to preserve as much dignity as possible 
in the attitude of his body.. He should gcncTally pre* 
fer an erect posture ; his position should be firm, 
that he may have the fullest and freest command of 
all his motions. If any inclination be used^ it should 
be toward the 'hearers, which is a natural expression 
of earnestness. The' countenriuce should correspond 
with tKe nature of the discourse ; andy \vhien no par- 
licular emotion is expressed, a serious and manly look, 
is always to be preferred* The eyes should never be fix* 
ed entirely on one object, but move easily round the 
audience- In motion, made with the hands,, consist's 
the principal part of gesture in speaking. It is' natu- 
ral (or the right hand to be employed mori6 frequently 
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than the left. Warm emotions require the exercise 
of them both together. But, whether a speaker gestic 
ulate with one or with both his hs(nds, it is important 
that all his motions be easy and unrestrained* Nar** 
row and confined moyemeuts are usually Ungraceful » 
and consequently motions made . with the handSf 
should proceed from the shodlder, rather than from 
the elbow. Perpendicular movements are to be avoid* 
ed« Oblique motions are most pleasing and gracefoU 
Sudden and rapid motions are seldom good* Earnest* 
ness can be fully expressed without their assistance. 

We cannot conclude this subject without earne^tlf 
admonishing every speaker to guard against affecta- 
tion) which is the destruction, of good delivery* Let 
his_inanner*_ whatever it be, be. his own; neither imi» 
tated from another, nor taken from some imaginary 
modeI> which is unnatural to him. Whatever is na- 
tive» though attended by several defects, is likely to 
please, because it shows us the man; and because It 

has the appearance of proceeding from the heart* To 

> - 

attain a delivery extremely correct and graceful, is 
what few can expect ; since 50 many natural talei^ts 
must concur in its formation. But to acquire a 
forcible and persuasive manner, is within the power of 
most persons* They need only to dismiss bad habits, - 
follow • nature, and spe^k in public as . tliey do in 
prjvatei when they ^ speak in earnest and from the 
heart* 



-■ »■*■ • , « 1 

MEANS OF f IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCEi 

* - • * • < .» 

TO those who ure anxious to excel iri any of ttie 
higher kiFKb of oratory, nothing 4s mot^* nece&sary 

s than to cultivate. habUs of the several virtois^ and to 
refine and improve their moral fedings* A true ora- 

. tor must possess gt'nerows sentiments, warm feel- 
ings, and a mind turoied . toward admiration cf; those 
great and\ high objects which men are by nature 
formed .to venerate* Connected with tli^ manly. yiff 
tues,^ he should possess strong and tender sensibility tQ 
«fl the injuries, distre^ses^' autdi sogrrows-of his' feljow/ 
creatvices'. - . ... . ^ - * 

\ 

* ' • ft 

Ncjct to moral qualifications, what is most requisitt 
for an ottitor, is a fund of Itnowledge. There is no 
art by 'W'nich eloquence can lie taught in any sphere^ 
without a sufficient acqilaintance \vith what belongs to 
that sphere. Attention to the ornaments of style can 

f I • < 

only assist an oratbr in setting off to adrantage the 
stock." of materials Nvhich he possesses ^ hu; thq ^nate- 
tia!s themselves must be derived, from other ^ourpes 
than fiom rhetorics A pleadlsr must make ^imself 
completely acquainted with the law ; lie must ppssiess 
all that learning and experi^n^e which can be useful 
fcr su^iportlng « -causie^ or i^onvtncing a judge. A 
^Tteaoher must apply :hitt)self closejy to th^ ^^dy of 
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divinity, of practical religion, of morala, and of ho* 
man nature ; that lie may be rkh in all topics^ in- 
struction and persuasion. He who wishes to excel ia 
the supreme council of. the natioDy or in any public as- 
semblyt should be thoroughly acquainted whh the 
business that belongs to such assembly i and should at- 
tend with accuracy to all the hds which may be the 
subject iif question or deliberatioii* 

' Beside the knowledge peculiar to his profession^ a 
public speaker should be acquainted with the general 
circle of polite literature* Poetry he will find useful 
Sdt embellishing his style, for suggesting lively images^ 
or pleasing illusions. History may be still more ad- 
Yantageous ; as the knowledge of facts, of eminent 
characters, and of the course of human ai&drs, finds 
{daee on manj^ occasions. D^kiency of knowledge 
^^n in su^ects not immediately connected with 
his prcrfes^on, wUl expose a public speaker to many 
^isadrantages, and give his rivals, who are better qua* 
li$ed) a deacided superiority. 

To fevery one who wishes to excel in eloquence, ap- 
plication and industry cannot be too much' recommend* 
cd. ' Without this it is impossible to excel in any thingw 
No one ever became a distinguished pleader, or preach* 
er, or speaker in any assemUy, without previous labour 
and application. Industry indeed is not only necessary 
to eveiy valuable acquisition, but it js^^ designed by Proi- 
vidence as the scasoning^ jol every pleasure^ without 
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iiirhlch life is^^dooitied to languish. ' No 'eneni^ls so d6« 
structiVe bcklv to honoQtftble atutnmentof and to the re- 
al and spirited efijoyment of life) as ihat relaxed ' state 
of mlndy which proceeds from indolenbe atitl dis^PAi'vofu 
He who is destined to excel in any art» will be -distki- 
gat»hed by enth<isiasm for that art ; which) firing his 
mind .With the object in view, will dispose him to relish 
eirery necessary labour. This was the characteristic of 
the great inen of antiquity ; and this must dtstiiiguish 
mokierns who wish to imitate them. This honoarfible 
enthusiasm should be cultivated by students in oratory* 
if it be Wfo^ting to youth, manhood will flag exceeding* 

\ Attehtioh to the best thpdels cbntrioutes greatly to 

improvement in the arts pi speaking and writing. 

Every one indeed should endeavour to have something 

that is his own, that is peculiar to himself, and will dis- 

tingulsh his style. Genius: is certainly depressed, or 

want of it betrayed, by slavish imitation.. Yet no genius 

13 so original, as not to receive improvement from 

proper examples . in style, [composition, and defiveiT'. 

They always afford some new' ideas, and serve to' en- 

' large and correct our own. They quicken the current 

of thought J and excite emulation. 

In imitating the style of a favourite author, a mate- 

-rial distinction should be observed between written and 

spoken language* Th^se are in reality two different 

modes of coihmunicating ideas.' In books we e;Kpect 
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correctn^sSf precisron, and all redundancies pruned* all 
re[H|titions aroidedi language, completely, >pplisbcd« 
Speaking allows a more easy ^ copious s^yle^ and less 
oooBiied by rule ; .repetitions may often be req^uhite ; 
parentheses may sometimes be ornamental <; the same 
thought must often be placed in dififerent points of view ; 
since the be&c^rs can catch it only from the n^outh of 
the speaker, and have not the opportunity, as. in read- 
ih^ of turning buck again> a/^i of contemplating what 
they.4o not. entirely comprehend. . H<rnce the style of 
many good - authors would appear stiiTy afiected; and 
even x>bscure5 if tr^nsferr^ into a., pqpular. orfnion* 
How unnatural, for instance, would Lord Shaftesbury's 
sentepces soynd in, the mouth of a pul^lic speaker? 
Some kinds of public discourse indeed, such as that of 
the pulpit, where more accurate preparation and more 
studied style are allowable, would admit such a manner 
better than others, which are expected to approach near- 
er to extemporaneous speaking. But still there is ge- 
nially such a difference between a compositioiH intend- 
ed, only to be read, and one proper to be spoken, as 
sh^ould caution, us against a close and improper iroita- 
tion. 

' * • * J * - 

The composition of some authors approaches nearer 
to the style of speaking than that of others, and they 
may therefore be imitated with niore safety. In our 
own languagejj Swift and Bpluigbroke are of this de- 
scrigtion. The former, thoggh -Corrpct,^jprc5crve3 the 
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•asy and nalural manner of an unaffected speaker* The 
style of the latter is more splendid; but still ills the 
style of speakings or rather of dechrmation. 

Frequent exercise both in coroposint^ and speaking tS 
a necessary mean of improvemenu That kind of com- 
position is most useful which is connected with the 
pro£<^s8ion> or- sort of public speaking/ to which per- 
sons devote themselves. This they should ever keep 
in view, and gradually iniire themselves to it* At the 
same time they should be cautious not to allow them- 
selves to compose negligently on any occasion* He 
who wishes to write or speak correctly, should in the 
most trivial kind of composition! in writing a letter, or 
, even irTcommon conversation, study to express himself 
with propriety. By thi$ we do dot mean that he is ne- 
I ver to write or speak, but in elaborate and artificial Ian- 
' gtiage. This wtMild introduce stiffness and affectatiooi 
infinitely woi*se than the greatest negiigesice. But we 
must observe, that there is in every thin^ a proper and 
' becoming manner ; and on the contrary, there is also 
an awkward performance of the same thing* The be- 
coming manner is ofiten the moiit , light, and seemingly 
most careless ; but taste and attention are requisite to 
seize the just idea of it. That idea, when acquiredi 
should be kept in view, and upon it . should be formed) 
whatever we write or speak. 

Exercises in speaking have always been recommend- 
ed to students ; imd^ when under proper regulation, 
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^lust b^ of great u$e. Those public and promiscuous 
socktie^ in which pumber3 are brought together who 
are frequtrnlly ^of low -stations and occupations ; v^ho 
are connected by no common bond of union, except 
a ridiculoub rage fpr public speaking, and have no clher 
object in view than to exhibit their supposed talents ; 
are institutions not. only useless, but injurious* They 
are calculated to become, seminaries of licentiousness, 
petulance, and faction. Even the allowable meetings 
into vvl)ich, students o£ oratory may form themselves, 
need direction in order to render them useful. If their 
subjects of. discourse be improperly chosen; if they 
support extravagant or indecent topics ; if they indulge 
themselves in loose and flimsy declamation ; or accus- 
tom themselves without preparation to^ speak pertly on 
all subjects ; they willHinavoidably acquire a verj faul- 
ty and vicio^us taste in ,speaking« It should therefore 
be recommended to all those who are members of such 
societies, to attend to the choice of their subjects ; to 
take care that they be useful and manly, cither con- 

4 ' 

nected with the course of their studies, or related 
to morals and taste, to action and life. ' They should 
also l>e temperate in the practice of speaking ; not speak 
too often, nor on subjects of which they are ignorant ; 
but only when they hs^ve proper materials for a dis- 
course, and have previously considered and digested the 
subject. In speaking, they should be cautious always 
to keep good sense and persuasion in view, rather than 
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a show of cldquence.' By these means they willgradu- 
ally formthemsdvcs lo a rnanly, correct, persuasire 
tnann^r of speakii)^* . » « ' 

It may now be asked, of what use will the study of 
critical^ and rhetorical writers be to those who wish to 
excel in . eloquence ? They Citrtainly ought oiot to be 
neglected; and yet perhaps very much cannot be ex- 
pected from them. It is -however from the original 
ancient writers that the greatest advantage may be 
derived ; and it is a dis:^ace to any one, whose pro* 
fession calls him to speak in public, to be unacquaint- 
ed with them. In all the ancient rhetorical writer* 
there is indeed one defect ; tht-y are loo systemaii- 
cal. They aim at doing too much; at reducing rbc- 
toric to a perfect art, which inay even supply in- 
vention with materials oti every subject ; so that one 
would supX)OBe they expected to form an oratof by 
rirle, as they would form a carpenter.* But in reality 
all that can be done, is to assist aad enlighten taste, 
and to point out to genius the course it ought to. 
hold* ' ' f ' . . i i . \ 

Aristotle was thb first who took rhetoric- <^ut of 
the hands of the sophists, and founded it 'on reason 
and solid sense. ' Sdriie of the profoundest obwervatioi^s, 
which have been made dn thtf passions and manners 
X>f men, are to be found in his 'Frealise on Rhetoric ; 
though in this, as in alibis writings, his great concise- 
ness ofteri renders him obscute, ^he Greek rhfetorici- 
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ans who succeeded biin» moat of whom are now lost, 
improved on his foundatkxi. Two of them still renuriiii 
Demetrius PhalereuSy and Dionjsius of Halicaroassus* 
Both wrote on the construction of sentences, and de* 
senre to be consulted ; particularly Oionysius, who is a 
very accurate and judicious critic 

To recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero is 
superfluous. Whatever on the subject of eloquence 
is suggested by so great an orator^ must be worthy of 
attention. His most extensive work on this subject is 
that De OratQre» None of his writiugs are .more 
highly finished than this treatiset The dialogue is 
polite ; the characters are well suf^rted, and the 
management of the whole is beautiful and pleasing* 
The Orator ad M. Brutum is also a valuable treatise ; 
and indeed through all Cicero*s rbetprical works are 
displayed those sublime ideas of eloquence. which are 
calculated to form a just taste, and to. inspire that en* 
.thusiasm for the art which b highly conducive to exr 
cellence* 

But of all ancient writers on the subject of oratbry> 
the most instructive and most useful is <5uintilian» 
His institutions aboundwith good sense, and dlscorar 
. a taste in the highest degree just and accurate. Al- 
most all the principles of good criticism are found in 
them« He has well digested the ancient ideas concern- 
ing rhetoric, and has delivered his instructions in ele- 
gaut and polished language* . 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENT^ 

AND MODERNS. 
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A V£ItY curioQs question has besD agitated with 
regard to th^ compar^live nierit of the ancients and 
jDoderns* , In France^ this dispute was carried on with 
great heat between Boikau and Madame Dacier 
for the ,ancients, and Perrault and La Mottc for xht 
moderns. Even at this day, ihen of letters are divided 
on the subject. . A few' reflections upon it may \it 
useful. 

To decry the ancient classips is a vain attetnpt* 

• • \' 

Their r^puta^ion if established upon too solid a foun- 

^cKition to be sh;aken> Jmpcrfectians may be traced in 

their- writings ; but to' discredit theii? works in general 

can belong only to^ l^e^yisf^ness or preiudicc. The 

• * , - 
approbation of the public through so many centuries 

tstablishes a ver;dic|: in their favoui^, from which there 

is no appeal. 

In matters->Qf -mete; reasoning, the world may be 
long iri erroiyv; and systems of ip^ilosophy often hwi a 
currency for a timC) and then die*. But in objects of 
taste there is no such fallibility j as they depend not 
on knowledge and scien(;ey but upon sentiment and 
feeling. Now the universal feeling of mankind mu^t 
be right \ Homer and Virgil therefore must continqe 
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to stand upon the same ground >vhich diejr have so 
long occupied, • - i : » . . ; . 

Let us guard however against blind veneration for 
the ancients, and institute ti fair comparison between 
them and the moderns. If the ancients itad ttie pre- 
eminence in genius, yet iftc moderns miist hav6 sbniie 
advantage in all arts whicii are iniproved by the -natural 
progress of knowled'ge. - ^ ^ • 



J- 



Hence in natural philosopl)y, astronomy, chemistry, 
5ind other sciences, which rest upon ob$erv,alion of facts, 
the moderns have a decided superiority "over the an* 
eientst Perhaps too iif precise reasofiing, philosophers 
of ipodern ages are superior to those of ancient times ; 
as a more extensive llterdi'y intercotirse h^^ contributed 
to sharpen the faculties of tft^n. ''Thd moderns have 
also the superiority in history and m« political know- 
ledge ; owing to the'extenstmi of 'commerce, the dis- 
covery of different countries,' the sxiperior facility of 
intercourse, and the multiplicitj' of" events and revo- 
lutions wliich have taken place in the world.- In. po- 
etry lik e wise ^^sonife 'AdHrtfrttagesH ha»e'l been ? gained in 
point of' regul^nly 'ated^atcurbcy^ .' In :di»fn^tK • per- 
formances, iinproventertfe ?havo' certainiy-rbeen made 
upon' the ^ricieht fndd^ls*' The' variety fof.phftra^ers 
is greater \ greater skiK hAS been displayed in, the con- 
duct of the plot ; and a liappier attention ^o probabi- 
Trty and decorum. Among the ancients, we ^nd high- 
er conceptions, greater simplicity, and more original 
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fsncjrW . Artioixg'the lyjocjerns there is. ipore of art aod 

rCorirectae^S) but ,les» geniu$* l^^t, though this ^^rQark 

Viay ih gjenferal .lie jttst, there are ^sof|ae«xfj^eptions from 

"it ; , Milton and Shakespeare are inferior .jLo no poets 

in any. age. -, ' 

. Atnon^ the ancients were many circumstances fa- 
' yovuaWe to the exertions of gemaf* They travelled 
ziiu«h (irt search, of learstng, and <?oaygrscd with priests, 
\ pO€ts-, :ahd philosopher^^ They'ret^urned Jtohic full 
: of discoye'ries, and fi?ed by yDpotiiim9ni objects* Their 
, enthusiasm was greater; and fe\y, being stimulated to 

excel: as authors^ their. fame ^^Vas naore intense and 

flattering. In-modern times good writing is less prizecj. 
j We write With less effort. Printing has so multiplied 

bookS) that assistance is easily procured. Hence medi- 
[ ocrity of genius prevails*v Xo. tfse; beyond this, and to 

\ soar above the crowd,, is given to few. 

• . ••II. — • 

I - In epic poetry, Hon)prand Virgil are still unrivalled ; 
[ and orators, equal to I)emosthenes and Cicero, we 
1 have nohe. In history, We have no modern narration 
SO eleg^ant, so picturesque, so animated, and interesting 
as those of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, 
iTacitus, and Sailust.' Our dramas, with .all their ini- 
proveme'nts, are inferior in poetry and sentiment to 
those of Sophocles and Euripides. We have, no comic 
flialogue that equals the correct, graceful, and elegant 
Simplicity of Terence. The elegies of Tibullus, the 
pastorals of Theocritus, and the lyric poetry of Horacei 
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are sUH tm/tmliedJ 'BftkOfie^ therefott} wlio wUh to 
6>rm tfaefr ta«te, aiidt nourish their genkift) the utmost 
attention inust'bef>aiil totiieanGtentclasiftict, both Greek 
iiul Roman. * ' 

After these reflections on the ancients mS moderns, 
we proceed to a critical exaitrinatton of the tnoU dis* 
tinguished kinds of 'con»positrony and cf the characters 
of those writers, -whcfther ahcieat of modern, tvho have 
excelled^ in theoY* 'Of oi^tloRS and public dtscotirses 
fimch has already been saM. The rem^aibing prose 
compositiot)3 maf be divided into histortcat' Mrriting^ 
philosophical Wn'tingt epistolary wriiiiYg, and fictitious 
history* 



HISTORICAL WRITINGS 

HISTORY^is a record of truth for the instrucllon of 
mankind. H(;;nce the great requisites In a historian are 
impartiality, fidelity, and acduracy.' 

In the conduct, of historical detail, the first object of 
a historian should be, to give his work all possible 
upity. History should not consist of unconnected parts. 
Jts portions should be united by some connecting^ prin- 
ciple, which will produce in the mind an impression of 
i^om^thing thait is one, whole, apd entire. Polvbius, 
though not aiv. elegapt wriur, is remavkaye for thb 
Quality* 



A lilptCrtian shOwW trwc actions and^events to their 
teurce^** He should therefore be wdl acquaintcfd with 
kionan n^tore ^ml polUic^^ Hts • skiHi In Ui^ former 
vilL^nabie iiim lo describe the chs(ra0ters' of tndWidu* 
als ; and his knowledge of the latter to account for the 
revolutions of government, and the operation of political 
causes on public affairs. With regard to political know- 
ledg^es the ancients wanted some advantages which are"^ 
cnjoy^ed by the moderns. In ancient times there was 
less communication . among neighbouring states \ no 
intercourse by .established posts, fior, bj ambassadors 
at distant courts. Larger experience too of the different 
mode's of government has improved the modern histori* 
tin beyondxthe historian of antiquity. 

It is however in the form of narrative, and not by 
dissertation, that the historian is to impart his political 
knowledge. Formal discussions expose him to suspici- 
^\^ of being willing to accommodate his facts to his theo- 
ry. They have also an air of pedantry, and evidently 
result from want of art* For reflections, whether moral, 
political, or philosophical, may be insinuated in the bo- 
dy of a narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connexion are primary virtues 
in historical narration. These are attained when the 
histortiln is complete master of his subject ; can see the 
whole at one view ; and comprehend *the dependence 
of all its parts, llistory being a dignified, species of. 
composition, it should also be conspicuous for gravi^ty. 
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There should be nethmg iyic«ii nor vulgar in the ^tyle ; 
noquMntbenf no smarinese, noitflVctKien, no wit. A 
hietory should' Ukewiae he interesting ;• and this is the 
qualiiy which chiefiy disfibguishe^ a writer . of gen kis 
and elo^ueRce. 

To be interesting, a historian must preserve a roedi* 
um between rapid recital and prolix detaiK He should 
know when to be concise} and when to enlarge* He 
should make a proper selection of circumstances* 
These give life, .body and colouring to his ' narration. 
They constitute, wlwil is termed historical- painting* 

In all these virtues of narration,/ particularly in pic- 
turesque desCiriptioU) - the ancients eminently excel* 
Hence the pleasure of reading Thucydides, Livy, Sal- 
hist, and Tacitus* In historical painting there are 
great varieties. Livy and Tacitus paint in very dif- 
ferent ways. The descriptions of Livy are full, plaiui 
and natural ; those of Tacitus are short and bold. 

One embellishment, which the moderns have laid 
aside, was employed by the ancients. They put ora<* 
lions into the mouths of celebrated personage*. Bjc 
these, they diversified their history, and conveyed both 
/moral and political instruction* Thucydide^ was the 
first who adopted this method ; and the orations with 
which his history abounds, are valuable remains of an- 
tiquity. It is doubtful, however, whether this embel- 
lishment should be allowed to the historian; for they 
forin a mixture; unnatural to history, of truth and fie- 
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tidti« The moderns are more chaste when otr great tx;- 
easions the historian delivers in hi^ own person the sen- 
itiMenta imd reasonings oF opponte parties. . 

Another splendid embellishment of history is thq de- 
lineation of characters* , These are considered as ex- 
hibitions of fine writing ; and hence the difficulty of ex- 
celling in this province. For characters may be to<^ 
shining and labouretl. The accomplished historian 
avoids here to dazzle too much. He is ^solicitous to 
give the rcseniblance in a style equally removed from 
meanness and afiectatipn. He studies the grandeur of 
simplicity. ^ • 

Sound morality should always reign in history. A 
historian should ever show himself on the side of vir* 
tue. It is not, however, 1h» province, to^deliver moral 
instructions in a formal manner. He should excite in«* 
^ignation against the designiug. and, the vi^ipus ; and 
by appeals to the passions* he will not only improve 
his reader, but take away from the natural coolness of 
historical narration. 

In modem t^css histoHcal genius hais^^ shone rnqftt iti 
Itely* Acujk^es&^ political ^ sugacity^ a»d wisdom aro 
aU cQRSpicta^tis in Machiavel, Guicctardiiit Dftvtla^ Ben« 
tivoglio, and Father Paul. In Great BritalO' histovy has 
been fasliionable only a few years. For, though Cla- 
rendon and Bvfpet are considerable historians^ they are 
inferior to Hunve^ Robertson, axicl Gibb^^n* , " ' 
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• • • • 

The inferior kinds of historjcal cgmpositioa are ma* 
nals, memoirs, and lives. Annals are a collection of 
facts in chronological order ; and the properti«s of aih 
annalist are fidelity and. distinctness. Memoirs are a 
species of composition, in which an author pretends not 
to gire a complete detail of facts, but only to record \ 
, what he himself knew, or was concerned in, or what il« 
lusjtrates the conduct of some person, or some trasc auc- 
tion which he choo^s for his subject. .It is not there« ' 
fore expected of such a, writer, that he possesses the 
same proroun4 research, . and those superior talents 
which are requisite in a historian. It is chiefly re- 
quired of him, ilhat he be sprightly and interesting, j 
The' French. during two centuries have poured forth a | 
flood of memoirs I the most of which are little more ■ 
than agreeable triffes; We must, liowever, except 
from this censure the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, 
and those of the Duke- of Sully. The fornSet join to 
a lively narrative great knowledge of human nature. ^ 
The latter dirserve very particular praise. They approach 
to the usefulnei^s and dijjnity of legitimate history* 
Thcy^arc iuli of virtue. and good sense; and are weft: 
calcuhaed to forfn both the heaus .a»d hearts of those 
who ^re designed for publicbusiness and high, sratioas 
in the world. •..'., , 



V 



Biography is a- very useful kind of composition ; less 
stately. than history j but perhaps not 'less instructive. 
It affords full^'opportaniiy of displaying the characters 
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of eminent misn) and of eotering; into a thorough tc- 

quaintance with thdm. In this kind of frritingi Plutarch 
excels ; but hlft master A better than his manner ; he 
has DO peeuliart beauty nor elegance. His judgment 
and accuracy also are sometimes taxed. ^ But he is a very 
humane ^rit<lr^ aiid fond of displaying great men in tb€t 
gentle lights of r^tiremenu i 

^ Before \re conclude this subject; it is proper to ob- 
serre, that of late years a great improvement has been- 
rntroduted into historical composition, lylore particu« 
tar attention than formerly, has been given to laws, cos- 
toms/ commerce, religion, literature, and to every 
thing that shows the spirit and J]^enius of nations. It- 
it now. conceived that a historian ought fe eluMnte 
iRanner;^ as well as facts and eVents^ ;Wj)a(tffve:tr disi* 
^ys the state of mankind in jUfierent peifitxfei; yf]^^ ^ 
ever iliustratea the, progressi of tte human miM^ ink . 
noare useful than detaib of sieges and batdeft*. 
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' QF philosophy, thQ professed design is iastiruction* 
With tfee^ philosopher therefore style, form and dress 
ai:^ inft^riqir ,pbjects^ But they must not be wholly neg« 
Uqted- ^The same jtr^^hs and reasonings,, ^e^t.vered 
vith e^eg^^M^ ifill. sti;iKp mor^^. th^fi ^iu a dull an4 drp 
manner* 
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•'Beyond there ^penspicuitf^ the stflctestqirdcisionand 1 

accuracy are ireqiiined in a philosophical writer ; an^ i 

theses qualities may .■ be possess^ wkliout ; dryness* I 

I 
Philosophical writixtg admits a- polished, neat; and e/e- { 

gant style. It admits the icalm figures of speech ; but 
rejects whatever is florid and tamiU. Plato and Cicero 
have left philosophical treatises, composed \idth: itfuch ! 
elegance 4nd beauty. . Seneca is too • fond of an affect- \ 
qd, brilliant, sparkling manner. Locke's Treatise On , 
Ituman Un(Jei*standing is a model of a clear and dls- 
tinct philosophical style* . In the writings of Shaftes- 
bury, on the other hand, philosophy is dressed up with 
too much ornament and finery. - 

- -Among the ancients, philosophij^: Witing xjfiten as* 
sumed the form of dialogue^ Plato is emioent for the 
b^aikty of hH dialogues* '- In richness of imagination 
iki> phiio^ropiiic waiter, ancient or modern, is equal to 
him. His only fault is tlie excessive .fertility of his 
imagination, which sometimes obscures his judgment, 
and frequently carries him into allegory, fiction, eti- 
thusiasm, and the airy regions of mystical theology. 
Gkero"s dialogues are not so spirited and ctiarac-tem- 
tical as those of Plato. They are however agreeable, 
and well supported ; and show u^ convei^satlon, carried 
on among some principal persons of ancient Rome with 
freedom, good breeding, and dignity. Of the'^light' 
and humorous dialogue. Luefah is a fnode^; attd he' 
has been imitated by several modern writers.; t^ome* 
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Hellc' Imsi 'written dialogues, which are spiTigjMy and 
agteeable ; but his characters^ vhoeven his personages 
be^ all became* Frenchmen... The dl?tne (dialogues 'fxf 
Dr. Hejiry More amid the" academic stiffness of the age 
are often remarkable. £or character and vivacity. Bishop 
Bi&rkley's dialogues are abstract, yet perspicuous. 
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7 
— . « . • 

IN epistolary writing we expect e^se. and familiar- 
ity ; and much of its charm depends on its introduc- 
ing us into some acquaintance with the writer. Its 
fundamental ftqij^Xes ar^ nature and simplicity^ 
•spdghtrkness and wit*.' ^he Style of let^rs, Jike that 
.«f conversaTion^ hbould fiQW easily. . It. ought-< to- be 
*ne«t and .correct, 'but na rapvc- Cicero's epistles are 
the most valuable . collection of letters, extant in any 
language; " They are composed with purity and eJc- 
.^ance, but without the least affectation. Several letters 
of Lotd .Bolingbroke and p£ Bishop Atterhu 17 are mas- 
terly. In those of Pope there is generally too much 
study; ;.aiid, his letters to ladies in particular are full 
of aCFectaUon. Those of Swift and Arbulhnot cu-e 
written- with case and simplicity. Of a familiar cor- 
rcspojidence, the most accomplished model arc the let- 
ters of Madame de St-vigne. They ,are easy, varied, 



I 
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KTalr.inidbeBuUful. Thekltert of Lad^Mair "W<»t- 
ley MoDtBgac, are pcrbapa more agreeable to the rfMv 
tvlaiy Mylcj than an^ iD~tlie English lang;uag«. 



FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

THIS species of composition includes a very numcr- 
oas, and in general a Ter; insigniSeant class of vrit- 
ings, calletl romances and novels. Of these however 
the influence is known to be great both on the morals 
and laste of a nattM)> Notwithstanding (he bad ends 
to which this mode of writing 
employed for very useful p' 
noVels describe -human life an 
the errors into which we are b 
Wise men in all ages have us 

vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an obaertaUon- of 
Ixtrd Bacon, that ttte common aflairs of the world' 
are ineufikient to fill the mind of mwi. He most 
xreste worlds of his own, atid wander in the. regions 
of imagioi^tiOni ' 

All nations whatsoever have discovered a love of fio 
tion, and talents for invention. The Indians, Persiansi 
and Arabians, abounded in fables and parables. A- 
mong the Greeks, we hear of the Ionian and Milesian 
tales. During the dark ages, fiction assumed an un> 
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\fsvMA^ ftpm ^ from ' ihifr p'^Vril^**' ^^^'^ -fchivafry. '• Ro- 

#imv€ei^ai^se,'^nd-eafr2ed ^lic maryeilous to it& afummiti 
^^heiiJiki^^fht^'^Fbpe patfcrt>fe-fjot:only of «^ most hc- 
ibic dcmrage, biit 6t rfelF^ibr^, 'g^neroaify,' courttesy-, and 
fidility^ and ^he 'TtefOitifes ^v^tt* lid It^k distinguished 
fbp mddestf , dcR^i^JrJ'afid^gitty ofMhriert*. Ofthe<Sfe 
rdltlatlk^e», Ihe - most . p^Hlett thddtl is the Orlando l^u- 
rioso. ' "But, as magR> ind cfh'clrilntiriVnt'cameto be diis- 
believed and ridiculed, the chivalerian romancej» Mrere 
I discorvtinued, and were succeecfed by a-i^ew species, of 
ficticious writmf* ^^ ,. r t,^ •*'.<•■ i •* ^ i- 

Of the %%vslt4 -^t^gr^ irf>mftf ancircWlrhiugi ' the Cleopa- 
i tra of Madame Scuderi and the Artadia of Sir Philip 
; Sydney are gbcr<f ekaftples.^'-Itif tiTese,lichfVeVer,' there 
[ i^s feiiU too largQNdpjfBjfy^rlibft^'orthtr marvefliius; and 
[ ^e"bbofe*were''lG?o-yc/ltmTi?fiou^ and tedibfhSi ■ 'Romance 
j WHl!iS^*appreared^<Kii^'i^ in-a«:fie\Vf6ifm'; iAid'd^vi^idi 
led»^ao^irtO'^h«*«miriirliovyi.^^l^^ sftu^^irfrii 

in- real life fti%'tti<i^rouftdl\|ri^ of novel -liriitin^V • Up^ 
^ this* pJaiij ♦tfhe iPi^cfiicfi ba^'e produced some Mrorks of 
considerable merit.' 'Sufch' are the Gfi^lasWLc Sage 
^nitte I^aiHfAti^bf^MartKati]s«t:j «^>l .. ; . :. J { 

In this mode of ^tBtrng^ the' "EfigH^ti ijrre mferior to 

ftie French ; 'yfet fn 'ttliV^nd' Yhercl ai*e' some pcfffo'nri- 

Prices which diiscbverf he stfih^th of ^hre British jgeniius. 

N6 fiction was* ever lletter J^oppbrted than the Advcn- 

tu^es of'Robmson' Crusoe, Fielding's TtcA'els are highly 

distinguished for humour and boldne^ of character;' 

U 



;PiHiflg. ttej i^^^t of -^peftryh ajl iit?:,4iff|jrent kii^s 
lyeye^o^igkiA ii«jtlie^ saji^ cpjOkUQsiv^pn. i but inith^-ppp- 
gvess Qf;saciety<| p€Hmx>6 ^s^med lht;ir diSerent regular 
fprms. ^/TUtie se^^^rajl^d im^ classes the several .kirjds 
of poetic ,camp9ifiU,o%i.i.l5'hfii pdc. .^n^^ l}^ r^^g^^y the. 
epic |)Q«iii aiKl the, jli\*n>%, ^rjB ,ftlj reduc^ ,tc^ Xiik^;S»nd 

exerciss tbe ajcu^geMr, of ^eiaii^^s** '^ . 
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ENQLIStr VERSIFICATION. 

NATIONS, whose language and^ pronunciation 
were musical^ .rested tbeir versification chiefly on the 
quantities of their syllables; but mere • q«antity;ha» 
very little effect in English verse. For the diflerenee, 
made between long and short syllables in our ^manner 
of pronouncing' them, is very inconsiderable. ' 

^The ojnJy^perc^tU^k'.^^iffexe^<;<5 amj^lig^pur syllables 
arises fro^ that strong perqussioa^of, voice which i» 
termed accent. .This ^iccept ^however cjpes not. always 

, ■ . ms .• t <■> ' i i . . C. . ( . . . . . ■ , 

make the syllable longer, but. only gives it more fprce 
of sound;, and it i^ rather upo.n ^. certain order and 
suocessic^^of aQC.qr)ted, an.4, i^naccentcd ^syllables, thaa 
ufjpn their ^uantit^, t)i^t the _, melody, pf p^r yerse. .de- 

Pf^5)?-; . ; ^ r.:i |.rl> ^-i i . :>. ^i ,f . .r.i:.. •, 

• In the constitution Oif^iOtirliierso tfejefre isi 4int3«th^^ 
essential circumstance* This is the capsural pauses 



• ftiay ftl^ afifer tftt^fUiirtlT,'8fi«," sli*,' ot^'li^ehWi'Uyriii- 
. We ; and by thistnean nticoMifaOrt vkHe^lffid'Achniiis 
are added to English versilicatton* ♦•*v 

^ Our £n^ia)i verse* is qf 'U|nft)i9ct)B^i:it€Uiffs; composed 

<of a nearl)^ alternate jtMitioe{s^(»fli> of ^a|iactefitet}aAd ac« 

cented syJIi^Ie^. When the pause falTs earliest, that 

^tsy'aft^r thd foWlh iyUiliie, the bnsfcest' melouy is 

thereby ^foTtnedV OF thii, the * following ' lines ** fro fn 

•Pope, are a happy illustratidn : 






• * 
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On her white breast |,a sparkling cross sl^ ]!y,9¥^»' 

Which Jews might kiss | gnd Infidels adore > , , 

Her lively looks | a sp^ghtly mind disclose, 

Qinck, as her ^es; | and as unfix'd as those. . 

Favours to none, | to all she* smiles extends } ' ' * 

Oft she rejects, | but never once offends. '- • ' ' 



f i 



When the pause fells after the fifth syllable, dividing 
the line into two equal portions, , the melody is sensibly 
ak«red. The verse, losmg the brisk* air of the former 
pause, bedontves' more- smooth and flpwing. ' * < * 

Eternal sunshint| of the spotless mind, , , . 

Each prayer accepted, | and each wish resigned. 

When the pause follows the sixth sy liable,.* the mejo* 
dy becomes grave* The movement of the. verse is 
more solemn and measured* " ^' . 

The wrath of Peleijs* son, | the direful^sprfng 
Of all the Grecian woes, | O goddess, singt 

U 2 



,^g,,yjic gpiTej:^cncp b^gogi^s stjll mote sensible^h^ 
,ll^e^p^^5,^Jloj!jSythQ,s^¥^i|thj8j^|^^^ This kind of 
yersc jjwjf^ifircr,. f«ii4o^ pfcurs^ an^l Us efitct i« tp diver' 
sify the melody* 



r •■— 
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. ' iAnd>iii3fltf'ilMtw!thJ '<*e«cfiptive ( ^lm^nu^8tffl,• 
'■• Um^jmm,' B^tep^d id^i,.f aUiwdteo. ' ^ 

^ Our !>|ai)k <¥ef^f is a noMo) |^ld and diaincumbered 
mode of .versi^Q^Uon^ It is free from the full- close, 
which rhyme forces upqn tlie ear at the end of every 
couplet* Hence it is peeMKarly suited to subjects of 
dignity* and fotee. It is mote favourable than rhyme 
to the sublime and highly pathetic* It is the most 
proper for an epic poem andii^t tragedy. Rhyme finds 
its proper place in the middle regions of poetry ; and 
blank verse in .the highest* 

• The present form of our English heroic rhytne in 
couplets :2S moder8^»' The measure u^d in the days of 
Elizabetht - Jame% and Charles I. v^as the stanza of 
eight lines* Waller was the first wha if^lroduced cou- 
plfets; and Drydcn established the usage* Waller 
smoothed our verse, and Dryden perfected it* The versi. 
iicalion of Pope is peculiar. It is flowing, smooth, and 
<:p(nreGt in the highest degree. He has totally thrown 
ai^e the triplets so commcm in Dryden. In eiise and 
variety, Dryden excels Pope* He frequently makes his 
couplets run into ope another with somewhat of the 
freedom of blank verse* 



\' 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 

IT was'Mt kkftte men had 'begun to- assemble in 

gnsat <^ties, atnd the bustle of coutts kni large abdetleis 

-wW knowfij tlHtt {>a&toral poetry lissum^d its present 

^ fornt» ' ' Prohi ehe tumblt of a city life, men looked back 

' ^th coBiplaeency to ^ the innocence of roral retirement. 

• Iw the cdiiin of ' Ptotethyi TcOctkns'vrrote the 'first pas- 

torttlswith whi^h Ivte ari Acquainted; and m the court 

1)f Airgiistus, Vil'iitMmiUted him. 

The pastoral is' a" very agreeable species of poetry* - 
It lays before us "the gay and pleasing scenes of nature. 
It recals objects which are commonly the delight of our 
childhood and youlh. It exhibits a life with which w« 
associate ideas -of innocence, peace and leisure* It 
transports us into Elysianf regions. It presents many 
objects 'fav^ouTs^e to poetry; rivers and mountains^ 
meadolicS' stnd faMIs, rck^ks and trees, flocks and shep- 
. Iierds void 6f :c^re« » 

A pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever is most 
pleasing in the pastoral stated He paints its sim- 
plicity, tranquility, innocence, and happiness ; but 
conceals its rudeness and misery* If his picture^ be 
not those of real life, they must resemble it« This is 
a general idea of pastoral poetiy.' But^tb' tinderstand 
it more perfectly, let us consider. 1. The scenery: 



^6 PASTDltAlLM^fttAlf. 

2. The characters ,' aad lastly, the subjects it should 
exhibit. 






The scene roust always be in the country ; and di« 

^€X must, have a^te^knt for deecriptioa* . Jn ibi&,ref]|ect, 
^ Virgil. is excetlcd by, Theocritius,* whose jdescri^oos 

arc richer and inw-eDictiireBqui^* In ^^erji ^^^f^oraly a 
- rural prospect . shtj^ld.j)^ . dr^im . with, dialincjnesji. It 

is not enpugti to] hayp, ,i^hineanii>g^,<g4roMp$ of w^^e* aad 
^.^ipletSjTiof : birds^l^^ezeS) and broojis throw^n tc^thienr. 

A^,gop4 pqet^ gives .&u£|i a. l^dsqap^ as^ pai^ti^ i^ig^t 

copy. His objiects.are partiqul^fia^d* v The str^simt 
"the rock, or the tree^ so stands forth as to make a fiffure 

In the iraaginationi and give a pleasing conception, of 

the. place, where we arc. 

* • ■■ - 

.In hi;^ alJusipns to natural objce>s as* well as in pi«©- 
.fessed fle5cri!ptiQns of the scenery, ti^e poet must study 
variety^ He. must diversify his face of natui^ by pre- 
senting us new images. He must^ also suit the scenery 
to the sublet of ii>» pas|ora) } and jethibit nature un» 
der such forms as may correspond with the emotions 
and sentimenls he describes. Thus Virgil, when he 
gives the lamentadon of' a despai^ng lovers comn>uni^ 
cates a gloom to the scene. 

Ta:»tiim intfer densas^ umbrosa eacumina, fagQfli« 
(' ' Assidue veniebat ; ibi -haec incoridita ^ohis 
. McntijJHiSjet sylvis' studio jactabatfinani. 



\ 
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WMi{*V^g^r^ M^ ii\t chftrs^ters ill . pi^storaU^ it i^ not 

sii|fi?Btoj^t:tbi}t:tbtiX;U^ P«?ft«a5 jswdi$g:ia.the. cbutttry. 

<pf9ur|ift^s:. ^; cUii^ert^ who.re«cMrt fttuther. occasioriallxy 

a#'§^f»ot Ith^* ch»rati«f9 . es^pected m pastorab. We ex* 

9^<^t?Mtm nfi^^s^iikitif^ b^;9hephdcd«j o^ ^eraooa.vrbolly 

eilgdg^dvtlilruiiftlDjcctipfttbnsb . 'Ilhe shq^fatecdfrnust ibe 

plaifii/«Bcl ..tma^ectbdr'ia his mahnerlof tbinking.V Aii* 

axxiiaibl^-»q|iipii€U]c.imis.t jbe.thci grooiid-^vork; of his cha- 

vsaSf^'i thchigh: ithebe. i9ii6 ptoessityi foA^ his^og clult 

sffid^insifM- '• M!eiraa^..luiye .^gcod seose) ' alDcT. thrsn iriVjuk 

ck); { teoilei^ andi delicate. f<fehTig&» - Eut he must never 

dta^^ geae1tiUl«9«cli^Il!^ lor abstract reasdnings ; . nor 

in tcnceits^f igallan';ry ; for tKese? are consequences o£ 

n^finemem^') vWiyed^Ahviiita ih frdsso v^ ^istibtaBgling 

iusjfniitrei9*8-ha{rfr6in.lhei.trcef t^ whach a' savage ha4 

bd^nd it, hjt; is nhade to sayi **.Cni€itree> how conld^ 

^ thou in jure that dovcly hs^r^ which did thee so- much 

« honour? Thy»tu|fl5?dtrttnic^\vwiftotwoPtHy of^olovie- 

«Jy k^oyi^ , WhaJ..»dv8^|»|ag^,^have,tJic seryant^.of lovc5 

<f^if t^psa i^^)QU| cb,ai^s AK!^ common to them s^nd to 

" 4^?^/" S)ifainjeidf sent rm^^j. like itheaer. suit- >(»o^ , the 

v^od^ T|t^ langusige.ofrr^rcd person^^es is that of 

pl^ii^^?n.se .^^ . n.atur?il . fe^lipg;; jas.. in the fol)o|ir/mg 

bpftMtiftiV^*'^*^ <?f Virgil: .. c. « 

^^' ^^fc'jiiliu's in' nbstris pai-vam te r6sc1<1a riiali 

(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum snatre legentem ;* 
J ; J^\tef ab undec^niQ \v^m m|». jano-c^pejHt ani)ua, . ; * 
Jam fragile s poteram a terra cont^ngerc ramps, - , . 

' Ut vicUy ut perii^ ut xne nalus abstiuit error ! 



2Sff p^\stdRAL: T&EtRV. 

• The liext-in^uky is, what are the proper subjects of 
pastotala ?. Fop it is-tfiot <siioUFgh that the poet- gWeu^ • 
shepherds dkcoursiilg^togethen Everf* good poe«a-has' 
a mbject that in some iway. ^ iotere%t§ 4i8« In this lies 
the ^(EcttHy - of pastoral wrhiog^ ^The active seeu^s of ^ 
Gountfy life are too' barren *of incidents. The eotidU 
tioh of 3a shepherd has f«w thingsm^^'tHat excite €gii*io« 
snty orr surprise* ' Hence of ^lbpoemS'thepiastdi»Ia& 
ihoat-meaigre'^in' &ub^t» and least div^*siSed in str^s^. 
Yet this, defect is j)Dt to be ascribed solely to.barrem)fiss. 
of subjects. It is: in a great measnre. the. fault <rf the 
poet. ; For. hatnan tiature and btimaa iMisskms are mmcii 
the same ^ in every situation. ah4 rank of lifob. What a 
varioi^r of objects within the^ruraHpherfe do the passions* 
present 4 '.The smuggles and ambition- of skepherdsi^ 
tbHr adTentures; their .disquiet and XeHcit^i the riv:al-' 
ship of lovers ;: unexpected; succej^ses'and, disasters; are 
ail pN)iper subjects for thc'plistor^hri^usei^ r 'I ; -; .. 1 " 

' -' TheocritiTs and Virgil arc the» twd'^ great iatHiErs' 'bf 
pittstoral writirtg. -F6r .siriip*id(y/^P s^Titimehfi haf n^ - 
ny of nuhibers, «nd rithness-df ^scener^, -llife Carincr^s* 
highly * distin^shed. feut' hi somefniftcs ^ttcendi'fei' 
ideas that are ^ross ^aad m^saA, antl^ makes- hh ^hep-. 
herds abusive and immodest. '- Virgil on the eiitkrUrf 
pi;e»erves the, ^astor^. simplicity without; any. pf&insive 
rusticily. . ,• . - ,, .. ,. ,. 

Modern 'writers "df^liasiorals'haVein^^ehferal tiiiitated 
. the ancient poets./ Sani^azanus," however, a I^aii^rtpoet, 



• ^ 






fromkhetrfxirdskofisfcemen. But tUe «tt<n9pb-:»M to 
W??MPyG^»>?Ujf i^»? .??•/■««.?*«"• . ;ii>e..ftc{ilM«pe;^Hfe 

i %«th<5^the^^p^6t9r^Si^f^pp.e^,«pr,o^^hUip?, fi»:^ipsc,^ 

I bers. Philips attempwd to be npjce gjipplp.^^d^ Pj^,^!}ffi 

than Pope ; but wanted genius to support the attempt. 

His topics, like tho84»-<>£ -^ap*; rare beaten ; andj in- 

Stead of being natural or simple, he is flat and insipid. 

Shenstonc's pastonii %ailad^ ortr ofnhe most elegant 
i 
I poems of thjC kind in the IJnglisJi language. 

In. lattfjT iin).es, pastoral writing- has, been , extended, 
into regvdar drama jaijd this is the chief ijcqprovement, 
the,, mpdernajlvave.jna^e in Jt- ^ Two pieces , of this k|n^, 
are highly ceUbr^tedy Giiariai's Pastor Fjdp* ,9nJ.Ta5v 
SQ*s .Aminia*/' BcHh .pc^ssess. gijcat. bqauUes^j .but .ihCj. 
latter is the preferable, rpoe.ai) bee; a.wse Jess indicate, and^ 
l^as affecttd ; though, .n,ot_^\h9Uy Jree,ii:om ItaliaA l^r. 
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The po0ry ia pleasip^at^d^nttefiaadit^ Italian laai- 
^uage confers 6n itnmchM iaiatEiu>£tne9isvh]ok iaj9aiCi> 
«d to the paaJtOraL; \ il '. jv'//' «^ .1 -^ alriir ^ -. •'" i !• A 

The^feiitle'ihephteni of'Allkfc ftiTisay^a^Ja^lbrai 
dkivk Whkh^vill bear^cbmi^VisonVlth^Vrf ^fcoii^ofe : 
6i>h of ih'^'imdtn a'ny' language. To iMs kdthkMe \ 
poem iVis a disadvarttSg^, that it Is \Vritten lA tKe fcdd 
' rustic^a&lect ofStotVatifcl, vfrhtch rhust iobli'be '(>b:^61ele'i 
iuid it is' atelhet ,disadvafilage; thdt itis feVrSid 'sA'iti- 

*;•'■- . I . * * - * ' J , I .1*1 

tireiv on the riital -mkilne'rs of Scotland; "^thatnbncV. but 
a native of that tountt'y, 'can #hoYou^nly* uncl^ers*tihd 
kn&'refi^h'it. It is foll^of adtum deWripfton^ and i^x- 
eels ih tendbrness of sentmaent, ^ The chai*acters are 
well draW, the incidental ' sfffecting, the 'scenery and 
ininliirl-s'rtteiy'and jiist. ' ^ 



I. 
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THE ode fs' si specics'^orpoetiy, whicli has much 
dignity/ knd in whil;K man/ writers in eVefy age' liavc 
distinguished* themselreii ^ ' €de WGWek i's the same 
Witiv^Ohfc'O'r'hym'ii ; iand lyt-it' poitty implies that the 
verses *^re a'ccotnp^nied with 'a lyrte, oft musical iristru- 
ni^ht. In the* ode, poetry retains its first forriiJ and its 
original uhioii witlrniusitr, *St'ntimeilt^ dommonly cbh- 
sVitutfe its slfblject; • 'it 'r'^cites not actions. Its spirit 
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«nd the manner of its execution mark its character* 
It admits a bolder and more passionate strain than i^ 
allowed in simple recitaU Hence the enthusiasm' that 
belongs to it* Hence that neglect of regularity^ those 
digressions, and that disorder^ it is supposed to ad- 
cnit« 

All odes may be classed under four denominations. 
U Hymns addressed to God, or composed on religious 
subjects. 3.« Heroic odes, which concern the celebra- 
tion of heroes and great actions* 3. Moral and phi* 
losophical odes, which 'refer chiefly to virtue, friend- 
sbipf and humanity. 4. Festive and amorous odes, 
which aife calculated merely for amusement and plea- 

sure. ■ ' 

' ' "^ " .. * 

Enthusiasm being considered as the characteristic of 

the ode, it has often degenerated into licentiousness. 
This species of writing has above all others been infect- 
ed by want of order, method, -and connexion. The po- 
et is out of sight in a moment. He is so iibrupt ani 
eccentricj so irregular and obscure, that we cannot fol- 
low him. 'It is not indeed n^Cessat'y that the structure 
of the ode be so perfectly i*egular as 'ah epic poeni. 
But in every composition thefe oughi to be a whole; 
and this \vhole should consist of connected parts. The 
' transition from thought to thought may be ligtit and 
delicate, but the connexion of ideas should be preserv- 
ed ; the author should think, and not rave. 

X 
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Pindar^ the falher of lyric poetiyy has I«d bis imiia- 
tors into enthusiastic wildness* They imitate his dis- 
order without catching bis spirit* In Horace's odtrs 
every thin^ is correcti harmoniouS) and happy. His 
elevation is moderate, not rapturous. Grace and ele* 
gance are his characteristics. He supports a moral 
sentiment with dignity, touches a g^y one with felicity, 
and has the art of trifling most agreeably. His lan- 
guage too is most f jrtunate* 

Many Latin poets of later ^es have imitated bijp* 
Casiroir, a Polish poet of the last century, is of this 
number ; and discovers a considerable degree of origi- 
nal genius and poetic fire* He is, however, far tnferi* 
or to the Roman in graceful expression* Buchanan in 
some of his lyric compositions is very elegant and clas- 
sical. 

In our own language, Drydeu's ode on St* Cecilia 
is well ^nown. Mr. Gray in some of his odes is cele- 
brated for tenderness and sublimity ; and in Dodsley's 
Miscellanies are several very beautiful lyric poems*. 
Professedly .Pjndarlc odes are seldom intelligibSef 
Cowley is doiibly harsh in his Pindaric composUion!^* 
His Anacreontic odes are happier, and perhaps the 
most agreeable and perfect in their kind of all h\% 
poems* 



•'f ! 
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BIDACTIC POETRY. 

OF didactic poetry, it is the express Intention to 
Convey instinicfton and knowledge. It may be exe« 
cuted in di£Perent ways. The poet may treat some 
instructive' subject in a regular form ; or without in« 
Vending a great or regular work he may inveigh against 
particular vices, or make some moral observations on 
hbtiian life and characters. 

The highest species of didactic poetry is a regula? 
itreatise on some philosophical) grave » or useful subject. 
[Such are the books of* Lucretius de Rerum Naturaj 
|4e Ccorglcs of Virgil, Pope*s Essay on Criticism, A- 
kenslde's Pleasures of the Imagination, Armstrong on 
Heahh, and the Art of Poetry by Horace, Vida, and 
Boileau. 

I la all such works as instruction is the^ professed 
'object, the chief merit consists in sound thought, just 
principles, and apt illustrations* It is necessaty how- 
^cvcr that the poet enliveii his lessons by figures, incidents} 
I and poetical painting. Virgil in bis Georgics embel- 
lisbes the most trivial circumstances in rural life* 
When he teaches that the labour of the farmer most 
be^inin spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo gelidus canis cum montibus humor 
Liquitur, et Zeplryro putris se gleba resotvit ; 
Deptesso- indpiatit jam'tiim mihi Taurus, ai^tro ^ ' • - 
. Ingejqneref et suleo atkrituf splendescfiM. vomer'*' 
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In all didactic works such method is requisite as 
•Will clearly eKhibit a connected train of instruction. 
With regard to episodes and embeHisbments, writers 
of didactic poetry are indulged great liberties. For in 
a poetical performance a continued series of instruc* 
tion without embellishment soon fatigues. The di- 
gressions in 'the Georgics of Virgil are his principal 
beauties. The happiness of a country li^, thtf fable 
of Aristeus, and the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice,. i 
cannot be praised too much. 

"" A didactic poet ought c^ho to connect his episodes 
with ills subject. In this, YivgU is eminent. Among 
modern didjactic poets^ Akeix^kle and Armstrong are 
distinguished. Thp. foriner ;is rich ^nd. poetical ; but 
the latter maintains grisater eq^uality^ and more chaste 
.«nd correct elegance, 

Of didactie poetry ,f satires and epistles rua into the ; 
most familiar, style. ^Satire seems to have been at 
fir^ta relic of ancient comedy, tbegrqssness oi which 
was corrected by Ennius and Lucilius. At length, \ 
Horace, brought it into its preseot form. , Reforma- 
tion ol m^ners^ is its professed end ; aqd vfce and 
vicious characters are the objejcts of its censure. There j 
are three different modes in which it has been conduct- ^ 
ed by the three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, , 

and Persius. 

^* . . . ' 

The satires of Horace have not mpch elevation^ 
They e^iUt a iiie«dwre4 prnse* > Ease aod. grsice cha-m 
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racierixe hU maoner ; aimI he c^lfmoes ttflhev tt tkm 
lollies Afid weaknesses of snaQkiBci) tiian at their yicea* 
He smiles while he reproyes. He mctfalizes like m 
sound philosopher) but with the politeness of a cour* 
tier. Juvenal is more dedanuUory and serious; and 
has greater strength and fire* Persius has distinguish- 
ed himself bf. a noble and suUitfie viarallty* 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or criti* 
cal subjects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry 
than sathres. But in the epistolary form, many other 
subjects may be treated ; as lore, poetry, or ele- 
giac. The ethical epistles of Pope are a model | ailft 
iti thtvti he shows the strength of his genius* Here 
lie had a full opportunity for displaying his judgment 
and wit, his concise and happy expression, togefrhei* 
with the harmony of his numbers. His imitations of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to say, 
whether the original or the copy ought to be most ad* 
mired. 

Among moral and didactic writers, Dr. Young ought 
not to be passed over in silence. Cenius appears in all 
his works ; but his Universal Passion may be considered 
«s possessing the full merit of that animated concise- 
ness, particularly requiste in satirical and didactic com- 
positions. At the same time it is to be observed, that 
his wit is often too sparkling, and his sentences too 
pointed. In his Night Thoughts there is great energy 

of expression^ several pathetic passages, niany happy 

X 2 
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hnagesy and numy pioas rrfiectioos* Bot the sendment^ 
arc finequently oYcrstrained and turgid, and the ^yie 
kanh and obscare* 



DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

IN descriptive poetry the highest exertions of gemos 
may be dbplayed. In general) indeed, description is 
introdaced as an embeUishmenty not as the sjibject of a 
ffcgular work» -It is the test of a poet*s imagination) and 
always distinguishes aa original from a seccHid rate 
geniosk A writer of an inferior class sees nothing new 
or peculiar in the object he would paint ^ his conceptions 
are loose and vague ; and his expressions feeble , and 
general. A true poet places an object before our eyes* 
He gives it the colouring of life ; a painter mfght copy 
from him* 

The great art of pictufesque description lies in the 
selection of circumstances* These ought never to be 
vulgar or common. They should mark strongly the 
object* No general description is good ; all distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars* There should also 
be uniformity in the circumstances selected* In de*' 
scribing a great objecti every circumstance brought foi^ 
ward should tend to aggrandize ; and in describing a 
gay object) all the circumjstances should tend to beautify 
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; it. Lastly^ the circumstances in description shoukl be 
expressed i¥itb CQnciseDe9s and simplicity* 

The largest and fullest descriptive performance in 
perhaps any language^ is Thomson's Seasons ; a work 
which possesses very uncommon merit. The style is 
splendid and strong, but sometimes harsh and indistinct. 
' He is an animated and beautiful describer ; for he 
had a feeling heart and a warm imagination* He 
studied nature with care;' was enamoured of her 

• * ■- r 

beauti<;i i and had the happy talent of painting them 
I like a master. To show the power of a single well- 
: chosen circumstance in heightening a description, the 
fcHlowing passage may be produced from his Summer^ 
where> relating th^ effects of heat in the torrid zone^ 
he is led to take notice of the pestilence that destroy* 
ed the English fleet at Carthagenai under Admiral 
Vernon. 



-You, gallsmt Vernon, sow 



The miserable scene : yOu» pitying, saw 
To infant weakness sank tlie Marnot^B armt 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ^aatly.fprm ; 
The lip pale quivering, and the beamless eye 
Ko more witli ardour bright > you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore $ 
Heard nightly plung'd amid the sullen wares 
The frequent corse. ■ H^j 

All the circumstances here selected tend to heighten 

■V. 

the dismal scene ; but the last image js the most strik« 
ing in the picture. 
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Of Uescri(>ti^ namtion there are bewitifu] examplet 
in Pamell's Tate of the Hermit. The settii^ forth of 
the hermit -to visit the world, hia meeting a conipaiMon, 
and the houses in which they are entertamcd, of the 
vain man, the covetous man, and the good man, are 
pieces of highly finished painting* But the richest and 
the most remarkable of all the descriptive poems in tke 
English langiiagey are the Allegro and the Penseroso of 
MUton* They are the store^house whence many suc- 
ceeding poets have enriched their descriptions) and are 
inimitably fine poems* Take^ for instances the Colloir- 
ing lines from the Penseroso : 



-I walk unseen 



On the dry, smeoth-sbaven £^Feen, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her higl^est noon ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft on a plat of rising ground 
1 hear the far-oflr curie w sounds 
Over soaie wide watered shore 
Swii^ng slow with solemn ro«r r 
Or, if the ur will not pemut. 
Some still removed place will fit. 
Where glowing embers through the 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom i 
Far from all resort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Op the bellman^s drowsy charm^^ 
To bless {he doon from nightly 
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Or let ray lamp at midm^kt hour 
Be. seen in some hig^h lonely tower. 
Exploring Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions * hold 
Th' immortal mind, that' bath forsook 
H6r mansion in this fleshy nook t 
And oCthesQ demons, that are found 
• In fire, air, floed, or under gro\iAd. 

iteV^ arc tio general expressions;- all is picturesque, 
expressive, and |[x>ncise* Otic stfbng point 'of View is 
exhibited to the reader ; aod tUe iinpres^ioti. madr, is 
lively and interesting. * * 

Both Homer and Virgil excel in poetical description* 
In the second i^neid, the sacking 4>C Trpy is so parti- 

. cularly described, that the reader finds himself ia 
the midst of the scene* The death of Priam is a 
master-piece of description. Homer's battles are all 
wonderful; Ossian too paints in strong colours, and 

^is remarkable for touching the heart. He thus pour, 
trays the ruins of Balclutha : « I have seen the walls 
" of Balclutha ; but they were . desolate. The fire 
« had 'resounded within the halls ; and the voice of 
«< the people is now heard no more. The stream of 
« CUitha was removed from its place by the fall of 
« the walls; the thistle shook t^ere its loneJy head r 
« the moss whistled ^ the wind. The fox fooft^d 
" out of the window ^ th^ rank grass waved round hist 
^ head» D^splate is the dwelling of Motna ; aileoco 
« ^ ia the hou«e of hei: fathers.'* - '. 



•J 
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Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends 
upon a proper choice of epithets. Many poets are often 
careless in this particular ; hence the multitude of un- 
n^janing and redundant epithets* Hence the *^ Liquid! 
"Pontes" of Virgil, and Jb€ «Prata Canis Albicant 
" Pruinis" of Horace. To- observe thtit water is' liquid) 
and that snow is ,white, is lipfle better than iftere tau- 
tology. Evpry epithet should add a new idea to the 
word which it qualifies. So.in Milton ; 

• Whey-shfell tempt with Wanderfng feet -'' 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyis ; 
And tlirough tlte palpable obscure find oat :^ 
His uncouth way ? Or spread bis airy fiigbtj 
Upborne witli indefatigable wings, 
Over the v^st abrupt ? * 

The descriplioB b^-e is strengthened by the epithets. 
The wandering feet, tlie unbottomed abys3, the palpa- 
ble obscure, the uncouth way, the indefatigable wing» 
are all happy expressions.. 

THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS.. . . 

■ ' , .... ■ ■ ■ . ' 

IN treating of the various kinds of po^tiy, that of 
the' Scriptures justly deserves a placift. The sacred 
bookie ()resent us the most dndefeit monuments of poetry 
now extant, and fumkh a curioi^ts subject of criticism. 
They" display the taste of a remote age ai>d country # 
They exhibit a singular^ but bekutiful i^pecies of com* 



\ 
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poilUcm.; ^d it must give great pkagure, if wc find 
the beauty and dignity of the style adequate to weight 
and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's learned 
I trea^tisd on the poetry of the , Hebrews ought to be pe- 
I rused by all* It is an exceedingly valuable work both 
I for elegance of styl^ and iustness of criticism. We can- 
I not do better than to fbUow tbe track of this ingenious 
authpr. 

Among tlie Hebrews, poetry was qultivated from the 
earliest times. Its general construction is singular and 
peculiar.. It consists in dividing every period into cor- 
respondent, fpr the nvost part into equal members^ 
i tvhicb answer to each other-both in sense v«nd sound* 
[In the first member ^f-a period a sentimeiU is expres^s- 
ed ; and in the second the same sentiment is an&plified, 
w: repeated in different term Sj or sometimes contrasted 
with i^s opposite. Thus, *' Sing unto the Loi'd a new 
*^ ^pngj sing unto the Lord all the earth* Sing unto. 
'^ the Lord, md bless his name ; shew forth his salva- 
" tion from day tp day. Declare his glory among the 
"heathen; his wonders amongAall peojple." 

Tlv^ for na^ of poetical composition is deduced fitom 
the 'manlier in which t^ie Hebrews sung their sacred 
hymns. ITiesc were accompanied ^vith music, and 
perfoi^med by bands of singers and musicians, who al- 
tertiately answered each pthier. One band began the 
hymntllits : «''The Lordreigf>eth let the earth rejoice V' 
wkl-thc cbei'usj' or semi^chorus, took up the correspond- 
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ing Ttersicle; <*^Let the imiltitudes of tire i^les be 
« ghd thereof." 

But| independent of its peculiar mode of construc- 
tion, the sacred poetry is distinguished by the highest 
beauties of strong, concise) bold, and figurative expres- 
sion» Conciseness and strength are two of its most re- 
markable characters. The sentences are always 
short. The -same thought is never dwelt upon long^ 
Hence the sublimity of the Hebrew " poetry ; Jitid all 
"writers, who attempt the sublime, might profit much 
by imfitating in this respect the style of- the old testa- , 
ibent. No writings abound so nrmch in bold and an- 
imated figures, as the sacred books. Metaphors, com- 
parisons, allegories, and personifitations, are particu- 
larly frequent. But, to relish these figures justly, we 
must transport ourselves into Judea, and attend to par- 
ticular circumstances in it. ' Thiwigh aH flial region 
little or no rain falls in the surafmer months. Hence» 
to represent distress, frequent allusions are made to a 
dry aiid thirsty land, where no water is ; and hence, 
to describe a change fi^om distress to prosperity:, their 
metaphors are founded on the fallifig of sjxoweudj/^nd 
the buFsting out of springs in ^ desert^ Thusi» J^^iah^ 
" The wilderness and the solitary p^acf shall be glad, 
" and the desert shall rejoice and Ulossom as the rose* 
« For in the wilderness shall waters break, out, and 
^ streams in the desert; and the parched g^^^^Dd ^all 
« become a.pool \ and th^ thirsty Ijo^ springs; of ^atf^f \ 
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^ m the habitattion of dragons there shall be grass with 
*f.j?u»he» itftd rtedff." 

'OoM^ci^ns, employed' by the sacred .poets, arc 
geilerally short, touching only one point of resemblance. 
Such is the following : '^ He that rukth over men, 
" mnst be just, ruling in the fear of God; and he shall 
<' be as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth { 
'^ even a morning without clpuds ; as the tender grass 
"^^ sprmging out of the earth by clear shining, after 



^^ rain*" 



Allegory is likewise frequently employed in the sa* 
credbook^; and a fine 'instance of this Qcours in the 
Ixxxth Psalm, wherein the people of lisraefare compar- 
ed to a .vine. Of parables, the prophetical writings 
are full ; and, if to as they sometimes appear obscurei 
we should remember that in early times it was univer- 
sally the custom among' all ea3tern nations, to convey 
sacred truths under mysterious figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond all others 
the poetical style of the sdriplures, is personification* 
The persomiications of the inspired writers estceed in 
feree and magnificeftGe thdse of all other poets. This 
is more pstrlicularly true when any appearance or op- 
eration of the Alniij^htf IS coiifcerncd. « Before him 
■" went the -pestrlence. The waters saw thee, O God, 
^ and were afraid. The mountains,: saw thee,: and. they 

** trembled. The ovjer Rowings of the ivate^s passed by i 
^ Y 
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« the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up bis hands 
" on high." The poetry of the scriptures is very dif- 
ferent from modem poetry. It is the burst of inspiration* 
Bold sublimity) not correct elegance, is its character. 

The several kinds of poetry, found in scripture, are 
chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. 
Tlic book of Proverbs is the principal instance of the, 
didactic species of poetry. Of degiac poetry, the la« 
mentation of David over Jonathan is a very beautifol 
instance; Of pastoral poetry, the Song of Solomon is 
a high exempltficatioii ; and of lyric poetry, the Old 
Testament is full. The whol^ book of PsaliAs is a 
collection of sacred odes* 

Among the composers of tbe sacred books there is 
an evident diversity of style. Of the sacred poets, the 
most eminent are the author of the book of Job, David, 
knd Isaiah. In the compositions of David there is a 
great variety of manner.' In the soft and tender h^ 
excels ; Sind in his Psalnns are many lofty passaged* 
But in streifgth of description he yields to Job ,- in sub- 
limity, to Isaiah. Without exception, Isaiah is the 
most sublime of all poets. Dr. Lowth compares Isaiah 
to Homer) Jeremiah to - Simonides, and r«zekiel to 
i&schylus. Among the mifior prophets, Hosea, Joel» 
Micah, Habakkuk, and especially Nahum, sire clistin* 
guished for poetkal spirit. In -the prophecies of Daniel 
and Jonah there is no poetry. 
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Thi book of jQbi& extremely anciient ; the autUof 
uncertain ; and it is remarkable^ that it has no connex- 
ion '^viib the affairs or manners of the Jlebrews. It is, 
the most descriptive of all the sacred poems. A pecu- 
liar glow of £incy. apd strength of description charac- 
terise the author.; and no writer abounds so much in 
n\etaphors* . He readers visiblct whatever he treats* 
The spen'e is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumsa, which 
is a part of Arabia ; and the imagery employed differs 
from that which is peculiar to tlie Hebrews. 



' ' EPIC /poetry; 

« • " « ' - 

OF. aH t)oetikal wojiks, the epic.pQ«;m is the most 
di^fiffd. .)To contiuve; a Story whicl^ i^ entertainingi 
linpftTtantt iitid insttpctive ; to enrich it with happy 
incidents ; (U> enliven it by a variety of characters and 
' descriptions; and. to maintain a unijbrm propriety of 
I sentiment, ai^d. a du? elevation of style, arc the highest 
effarts of poeJtical geniusi , • 

^Ari e{)tct! poem is thq recit^ of some illustrious en'« 
tont^riseraOra poeti$:al fpron* l^pic poetry is of a.mocM 
[ nfilu|i^;;And teAd^ t9 th« promotion of virtue* With 
tlriiivi^w U iKcts.^y es^t ending our ideas of perfection, 
df^l exj:^<9l^ ^dquratiof).^ ^Now this is accomplished on- 
I lyby proper.f§pri^sefi)EatioQ^,^ ^roic dfeds.and virtue 
! ojis characters. Valour, tnuh^ justice, fidelity, friend- 
I *Wp» pjety,:and magnanimity, are c^bjecti^ which the 
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epic nwse pRs^ftts^ to.^ur-prtiwl* an the most &pko(iid 
tfHd honoivabld colours* • ' ' 

Epic composition is distinguished from history by 
its poetical form, and its libtrly of fiction. It is a 
move cahii compositlori than tragedy. It requires a 
grave, equal, and supported dignity. On some occa- 
Bions ii demands the hatbetic and the \iok.-nt ; andit cm- 
braces a greatei* compass of time and action, than dra* 
riiatic willing admits. . ' ' 

The action or subject of an epic poem must have 
three properties* It mt^st beime'i it must be great ; 
it must be interesting^ One actiouor enterprise muU 
constitute Its subject* Aristotle msists on unity as ea- 
9et>tial to cpic^paMry ; be^i^tisa indvrpeindeQt^faots neu£r 
affect so deeply j a« a tale* tb^ k ptie amU'corinected. 
Virgit* h^s choieri' for liis subject 'tlife cstabKshmcKt'of 
iEneas in It=^iy ; and the- anger, of' jVchilles, iwUh. its 
consequences, is the subject of' the Ilfad. • - 

It is not bowevei* to 'be understood, th'at"e)>ic unity 
excludes all episodes. On the contrary, critics' consider 
th'emas great omamente of epid poetry r ■• Tii&yt diver- 
sify the siibjtfct,'! 'inCreiieve iht' reader bfi shimii|f the 
scene* Thus Hector's visit to Andromact^ in the; IHadf 
smd Erniihia*^ ftdVfentiire with the slwjJ^hertl ift* nbe J 
seveiith book of thifr Jerusalem, afFbrd «s a itneM-judgpGfd 
aYid pletelttg- retreat fi^oWi t^iiiiVp^ ?lnd UaUlel.' < - " 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must be so 
great and splendid^ as'to £x attention, and' to Justify' 
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• ^e magnificent apt)aratu^ the poet beslovs on it. The 
I Subject should also be of ancient date. Bott^ Lucan 

and Voltaire hare tfans^j^ressed this i[ule. By confining 

• himself too strictly to historical truth, the former docs 
not please ; and the latter has improperly mingled 
well-known events with fictitious. Hence they exhibit 
not that greatness which the'^pic requires* 

\ The thircj, vequisite in an epic subject is, that it be 
; interesting. This depends in a great measure upon 
\ the.chotce of it« But it depe^ids mu(;k more upon the 
\ skilful management of the poet He must so frame 
. his plan, as to comprehend many affecting incidents* 
He must sotuetimes dazzle with valiant achievements ; 
L sometimes he must be awful and a.Ugust ; Vften tender 
and .pathetic ; and he must sometimes give us gentle 
and pleasing, scenes of love, friendship, and affection. 

To render the subject interesting, mttch a.lso depends 
opon the dangers and obstacles which must be en* 
Cotmtejred* It is by liie mu^nagement of these> that the 
poet must nouse attention, and^ iwld his reader in su|- 
pense and agitation. 

It ts generally supposed by crkiQSj, that an epic po- 
em should concltulf successfully; as an unhappy con- 
clusion depresses the mind. Indeed it is on the' pros- 
perous side,. that epic poets generally con,clude. But 
two authors of great name, Milton and Lucan, hold 
the contrary course. The one coadudea with tl>e 8«b' 

/ Y 3 ■•,•"■ " 
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version of Roman liberty ; and tbe other uritfa tfie csr^ 
pulsion of man from Paradise* 

No precise boundaries can be fixed for the doration 
of the epic action. The action of the Iliad lasts, ac 
cording to Bossu> onlj forty^seven days. The action 
of the Odyssey extends to eight years and a half; and 
that of the ^neid includes about six years. 

The personages in an epic poem should be proper 
and well supported. They should display the featttres 
of human nature j and may adoiit different degrees 
of virtue^ and even vice ; though the principal char- 
acters should be such as will raise admiration and lore. 
Poetic characters are of two sorts, general and partic- 
ular. General characters are such as are wise, brave^ 
and virtuous, without any farther distinction. Par* 
ticular characters express the species of bravery,, of 
wisdom, and of virtue, for which any one is remarkable. 
In this indiscrimination of characters, Homer excels. 
Tasso approaches the nearest to him in this respect ; 
and Virgil is the most deficient. 

Among epic poets it is the practice to select some 
personage as the hero of the tale. This renders the 
unity of the subject more perfect, and contributes 
highly to the interest and perfection of this species of 
writirfg. It has been asked. Who then is the hero of 
Paradise Lost ? The devil, say some critics, who af- 
fect to be pleasant against Milton. But they mistake 
his intention by supposing that wboeyer is triumphant 
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In thij clost, must be the bcroof the poem, fbr Adaftt 
Is Mikon's het^ ; that is, the capital and most intereat« 
ing^ ftgure in his^poem* . . - 

In' epic poetry there are besid» -human characters 
gods and sup^rnatfifral bcfngs» This forms what is 
called Uhe- machineiT^ of epic poetry ; and the French 
suppose this essential to the nature of an epic poem* 
They hold that itt every epic fjomposHion the maitt 
actioh is necessarily canned on by th^ interven- 
tion bf gods* But tliere seems 'to be ho solid reason 
for their opinion. Lucan has no gods, nor supernatu- 
ral agents. The author of Leonidas also has no mt^ 
chinety. - ' • ' - 

But, though machinery is not absolutely necessary 
to the epic plan, it Ought not to be totally excluded 
from it. The marvellous has a great charm for most 
readers. It leads to sublime description, and _ fills the 
imagination. At the same time it becomes a poet 
to be temperate in the use of supernatural machi- 
nery ; and so to employ the religious faith or su- 
perstition of his country, as to give an air of probabili- 
ty to events most eontfary to the comtnon course of 
•nature. • ' 

With regard to th^ allegorical personages, fame, 
discord, love, «ind the like, they form the worst kind 
of machinery. In description they may sometimes be 
allowed ; but they should never bear any part in the 
action of the poem* As they are only naerc names of 
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gpncral idca!|,ihey ought not. to be considered as 
]M;noD9.; and cannot mingle with human actors^ 
without an intolerable confusion of shadows with rea- 
lilies* 

hjk the narration of the poet, it is of Utile coDse« 
quence, whether he relate the whole story in his own 
character, or introduce one of his personages to relate 
a part of the action th^t passed before the poem opens* 
Corner fallows one msethod in his Iliad^^and the other 
In his Odyssey* It is^to be observed how;ever that, if 
the narrative be given by any of the actors, it gives 
ihe fibet greater liberty of spreading out such parts, of 
the subject as he inclines to dwell upon in person^ 
and of comprising the rest within a shott recital* 
When the subject is of great extant, and comprehends 
the tf^nsactions of several years, as in the Odyi$sey 
and J&aeid, this method seems preferable* But, 
when the subject, is of smaller compass anH shorter 
duration, as in the Iliad and Jerusalem, the poet may, 
without disadvantage, relate the whole in his om^ per« 
son. \ 

' What U orjn(it)st raiportance ip the narration j% 
that it be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with 
every poetic beauty. No^ort of composition reqiiires- 
more strength, dignity, and fire, than an epic poem» 
It is the region in which we look for every thing 
sublime in description, tender in sentiment, and bold 
or lively In expression* The .ornaments of epic poe- 



alittcled' iiisiis^ plaec 1 tlisi^e.^ Ail th^ obj<?(ls .it pr^^fents 

ouf^hf\to tie 'great, (OeDdffr,ot jdeasiog. D^cripiiop.9.? 

oC cUsguUing or sfa6cktag objects are to be afvoUled* 

[ HfeElce ih^ fable of the Harpies in the: ^neid>. and t^Q^ 

aU^igOiyt^f: $a'atxiil)ealfb ia;PaL*a^me:LQf>^»bouRhaT^ 
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I ,^'^'HE,^f^t^c^. of^?Ri?- poetjy M: H9tp(fcr,j ^ixd'in. or- 

' (l(^ to.r^lif^^bipfti wcf TOfist. diyesJt ^i)rsj|l)Pe» of. n;»<>C 

der^ iiijea^ of 4igaity ;;|^nd, refinepien.t,.ap^ ti^n^rt pur 

: ipasrgiiMitipn 'al/np%t. ^^lijreejtbQuaandi yeJ^rs. bac^^ in the 

■ history of mankind. The reader isrto e3y)e<;t?^ picture- 

of the s^ncient world. - The two great cliaracters of, 

. y^D^crfs p^(^try are, fiiTei,AXJji:^»in]^pUcity»- j^iit,. to hayp. 

i^TcJ^I^ id^ of j^isj.mcvit, ljet'^us/;oi^3ider. Xhc^IU^d un-<f 

cje? tU^ tj^f^eyh^qds of \h^ subjpct.ot^ acl;on^ the oliarac*, 

ters, and the narration, .3 






iTl^f'^bi&ct .•( /the lUad i^, happily chp^^n^ ?<|i%po 

iiubj«|Ct could ^ -naore.isplenflid .thaaU?© Tncy^w^j^rj^j 

. -A,,.gre^t cpqfe<}c;pacy of . ih^,^ Gf-ecjan statgf an^^.jeg, 

y^aff€\«^je,9i^;rpQyri9H^ tave^sjiv^a^ fa;* ^b^9|i,d^ihp^ 

tp«^yW:'9f ui^f^y :,Ji}\\}t^yf ;«fiPlyilSi and %\^n',9f},^x^. 

t^siy^ ii»ter4ftt,,t9,;tJ^Si,Ji5fp^^.wJyj,,vejrc .iWffjef9ed,Mi^ 
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tbem. Upon tbtse traditions^ Ucmier grounded Ma 
poem^ undi as: he lived two or three featunes after 
the Trojan war^he ba^ full tibertjr to, ifitesikimgW fa- 
ble with history .^ He chose nbt^ hovFever) the whole 
Trojan war for his subject; but with great judgment 
selected the :quarrel betwbea Achilles and Ag^mem- 
non> which includes the most interesting penod.of .(he 
war. He has thus given greater unity t9 his poem* 
He has gained one herO) or pfincipal character) that 
is, Achilles ; and shown the pernicious effects of discord 
among confederated princes. 

The praise of high invention has in every age been. 
jusil)f'*give6 tollomei*; His Ihcidetits,^ speieches> ehft« 
racters, dtvihe ahS hiiman ;' his bsttties; hi* little histo^ 
ry pieces 6f 'the ^peYsohs slsnny discover k' boundless 
itivenliod. ' ' Nor is his judgment 'less worthy of praise. 
His historf is Conducted with great art. He rises 
/ i^on us gradually.' His heroes are introduced 'wi^h 
exquisite skill to our acqiiaintahcel/ !The -tlfetress 
thickens ' as the pOem adyaneei ; ' every Hl&ig «cfves- 
tpaggrdndiW ^AchillesJ and icr make^hi'm th^* c&pi!al' 
figure. y '' ■ ' 

' In charaiiters, Homer is without a riyah He abounds 
indiilolgiie dnd'^cotrtersatiritt, and this produces a spirit-- 
^ eft' ekhit)i lion ofhis p^rsoniges. :This dramsHc me* 
tlioci, ' Y*bwtvcri thongli 'imore * iiatucaH ' expressive, ' and C 
amMafedj'is 3es$ grave iahti ^hajestlc thati harffetiVi*^ 
Sbme bf Hbhier V sp^eclics ate unseksehaM^^ kM otlierit ^ 
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trifiing^. With the Gre«k vivacity h« has «lso spiqe of 

the Greek loquaci^r. '. . " . 

Ih DO character perhaps does he displaf greater arty 
than in that of Helen. Notwithstanding her frailty 
and crimes, he contrives to- make her an interesting ob- 
ject. The admiration with which the old generals 
behold her, when she is coming toward them ; hei* 
veiling herself and shedding tears in the presence of 
Priam ; her grief at the sight of MeneUus ; her up- 
braiding of P^ris for his cowardice, and her retut'ning 
fopdness for him, are exquisite strokes, and worthy of t 
great master* 

Homer has been accused of making Achilles too 
brutal a character ; and critics seem to have adopted 
this censure from two lines of Horace : 

1 

• 4 

Impig^rj iracundus, inexo^l^ills, acer, ^ 

I Jura negftt sibi nata ; nihil non arrogat armis. 

It appears that Horace went beyond the truth. Achil- 
les is passionate ; but he is not a contemner of law* 
He has reason opi his. side ; for, thpugh he discovers too 
much beat, it must be allowed that he had been notori- 
ously wronged* Beside bravery and contempt of deatb> 
he has the qualities of openness and sincerity. He 
loves his subjects, and respects, the gods. He is warm 
I in his friendships ; and throughout he is high-spirited, 
gallant and honourable. f , 
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rkrtntf's gods raolip a great figure ; but his mscliinef 
ry was not his own invention. He followed the traditioiii 
jrf his comtiy* But, thojjgjb bis machinery is often lof- 
iyan^ magnificent, yet hjs gods are often deficient, io 
4lignity« They have all the human . passions ; they 
diinki and feast, and are vulnerable, like men. While, 
however, he at times degrades his divinities, he fcnows 
how to make them appear with most awful majesty. 
Jupiter for the, most part is introduced with great dig- 
Bity i and several of the most sublime conceptions in 
jihe Hiad are founded on the. appearances of Neptune, 
Minerva, and AppoUo. 

The style of Homer is easy, natural, ^nd highly ani- 
mated. Of all the gfcat poets, he is the most simple 
in his style, and resembles most the style of the poeti- 
cal parts of the Old Testament. Pope's translation of 
him affords no idea of his manner. His versification 
however is allowed to be uncoipmonly melodious ; and 
to carry beyond that of any poet resemblance of sound 
to sense. 

In narrallon, Homer is always concise and descrip- 
tive. He paints his objects in a mannerf to our sigjhi 
His battles are singularly admirable. We see them in 
hll tfielr hiirry, terror, an'd confusion. -In'similes nd 
poet abounds so much. His comparisons, hdwevferi 
taken in general, ate not his greatest beauties; they 
come upon us in too quick succession ; and often disturb 
his narration or description. His lions, *buHs^ eagles, 

"^ herds of sheep, recijr too frequently. 
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t 

The criticism of Longinus upon the Odysaey is not 

. ivithout foundation f that in this poem Homer may be 

[ likened to the setting sun^ whose grandeur remains 

• without the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the 

I 

f vigour and sublimity of the Iliadf yet possesses so many 

beauties, as to be ju^ly entitled to high praise. It is 

a vcTy amusing poem» and has much greater variety 

; than the Iliad. It contains many interesting storiety 

and pleasing pictures of ancient manners.' Instead q{ 

I the ferocity which pervades the Iliad, it. presents us 

I most amiable images of humanity and hospitality* It 

i entertains us with.nuipy. a wonderful adventure, ' and 

' many a landscape of nature ; and instructs us by a rich 

I vein of morality and virtue, running thrpugh every part 

I of the poem. 

There are some defects howevei' in the Odyssey. 
Many of its scenes fall below the majesty of an epic 
poern. The last twelve books are in many places Ian* 
,guid and tedious ;. and perhaps the poet is not happy in 
the. discovery of Ulysses to Penelope* She is too cauti- 
ous an^ distrustful; and we meet not that joyous sur- 
prise, expected .otv. such an occasiouf 

THE JSNEID OF VIRG!tL. 
THE distinguishing excellencies of the ;£tieid are 



elegance and tenderness. Virgilis less animated and 
less sublime tlian Homer; but he has feWei**negU- 
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%tndtiSf greater variety 9 and more dignity* The J&neid 
has all the correctness and jnfprovements of the Au- 
gustan age. We meet no contention of heroes aboat 
a female slaTe ; no riolent scolduigy nor abusive lan- 
guage ; but the poem opens with- the utmost magnl* 
icence* 

The subject of the ^neid, which is the estabiish- 
ment of .£neas in Italy, is extremely happy. No- 
thing could be nK>re interesting to the Romans than 
Virgirs deriving their origin from so famous a heeo 
as ^neas. The object was splendid itself; it g^ve 
the poet a theme, taken from the traditionary history 
of his country ; it allowed him to adopt Homer's 
mythology ; and afforded him frequent opportunities 
of glancing at all tb» future great exploits of the Ro- 
msnS} and of describing Italy in its ancient and fabu- 
lous state. - 

Unity of' action is perfectly preserved in the i&neid. 
The stttlement of i£neas in Italy by order oi the gods 
is constantly kept in view^ Th« episodes are proper- 
ly linked to the main subject ; and the nodus or in- 
trigue of the poem is happily formed. The wrath of 
Jano, who opposes ^neas, gives rise to all his difficul- 
ties, and connects the human with the celestial opera- 
tions through the whole poem. 

■' ' ' * ■ ~ 

. Great art and judgment are displayed in the .£neid ; 

but even Virgil is not without his faults* One is^ that 
be has so few marked characters. Achate$| Qloanthesi 
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; Gyas, and other Trojan heroes, who accompanied 
I Jlneas into Italy, are undisting^Uhed figures. Even 
\ jRnt&s himself is not a verf interesting hero. He it 
L described, indeed, as pious and brave ; but bis charac* 
■ ter is not marked by those strokes that touch the 

heart* The character»of Dido is the best supported 
I in the^whol^ Mntid, Her warmth of passion, keen* 

ness of resentment, and violence of character^ ex- ^ 

hibit a more animated figure than any other Virgil hit 

drawn* 

The management of the subject also it in toms re« 
»pects exceptionable* The six last books received not 
the finishing hand of the author ; and for this reason 
he ordered his poem to be committed to the flames. 
The wars with the Latins arefn dignity inferior to the 
more interesting objects previously presented to us ; 
aod the reader is tempted to take part with Tumus . 
•gainst iS&eas. 

The principal excellency of Virgil> and what he 
possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness* His soul was 
full of sensibility* He felt himself all the affecting 
circumstances ' in the scenes he describes; and knew 
how by a single ttroke to reach the heart* In an epic 
^m^ this merit is next to sublimity* The second 
book of the i&neid is one of the greatest master-piecet 
eveir executed^ The death of jold Priam, and the fk- 
mily-pieces of i^neas, Anchiset, and Creusa, are as - 
tender as can be conceived*. In the fourth booki ih^ 
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unhappy passion and death of Dido are admirable* 
Tli€ inten'iew of ^neafi wilh' Andromaclie and He- 
lenu3 in the third book ; the episodes of > Pallas and 
Evfflder, of Nisus ami Euryalus, of Lausns md Me- 
zeniiui) are ail striking instances of the power of raising 
tne tender emotions* The best and nkist finished books 
are tiie Bt^t, second, (burth, sixth, serenth, eighth, and 
twelfth. ' 

VirgU's battles are in fire and sublimity far inferior 
to Homer's. But in one important episode, the de- 
scent into hcllf he • as outdone Hoiiier in the Odyssey 
by many degrees. There Is nothing in alL antiquity, 
equal in i^^ kind to the sixth book of the^i&aeid* The 
scenery, the objects, and the description, are greet, so- 
lemn and sublime. * 

WithM^egard to the comparative merit of these two 
great princes of epic poetry, it muit be allowed that 
Homer was the greater genius, and Virgil the more 
correct writer. Homer is more original, moi^ bold, 
more sublime, and more forcible* In judgment they 
are both eminent. - Homer has alt the Greek viTacUy ; 
Virgil- aH the Rofnali stateliness. The imagination of 
Hbnier is the most copious ; that of Virgil the mo^t 
correct. The strength of the former Mes rn warniing 
the- fancy ; that of the latter in touching the heart* 
Ht^ther's stfle is more simple and animated j VirgH's 
moi'e ekgant and untfortn* 
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.WJCAN's PifARSALIA. 

!; LtJCAN is inferior to Homer and Virgil ; jfct 

he deserves attention* There is little invention 

: in his Pharsalia: and it is conducted in too historicaA 

I ■ • • 

^ a mariner to be strictly epic. It may be arranged, how- 
i ever, in the. epic cla^S} as it treats of gr'^at and he- 
roic adventures. The subject of the Pharsalia has ail 
the epic, dig^nity and grandeur ; and it possesses unity 
of bbject, viz. the tHumph of Cfcsar over Roman li- 
berty. 

But, thougli the subject of Lucan is confessedly he* 
roic, It has two defects. Civil wars present objects too 
shocking for epic poetry,, ^nd furnish odious and dis* 
gusting views of human nature. But Liicau*s, genius 
seems to delight in savage scenes. 

Th^, o^her -defect, of Lqca»*is subject ts, that it waS' 
toa near the time ip which he lived. Tjhis deprived 
h\m of the assistance of fiction and machinery;- and 
thereby rendered his work less splendid and amusing. 
The facts on which he founds his poem, were too well 
^nown, aiid too recent to admit fables and the interno* 
sitipnof gods. 

; TiiA characters of Lucan are drawn with spirit and 
force* . But, though Pompey is his hero, he h«is not 
made l|iia v^ry interesting* He marks npt Pojpp^jr 
^;.any high di&twtlon, either ht ,n)iirg];^iimity .or W 

Z 2 ' 
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kmr. He is ilwajs sarptsscd bjr Cxsar. C:ito ia L.i^ 
cmn's faTouritc charicter; andi whenever be introdiices 
hilD} be rises aboTc himself. 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself torn* 
mock *to chronological order* This breaks the thread 
CI his nairation, and ^hurries him finom place to place* 
He is also too digreadve ; freqnently quitting his sob> 
jecty to giTC us some gec^raphical description^ or pbi- 
Josopbical disqmution. 

There are seyeral poetical and spirited descriptions 
in the Pharsalia ; but the strength of this poet does 
not lie either in narratioif or description. His narra* 
tion is often dry and harsh ; his descriptions are often 
overwnmghti and employed on disagreeable objects* 
His chief merit consists in his sentiments ; vhich are 
noble, striking, glowing, and ardent. He is the most 
philosophical, and the most patriotic poet of antiquity. 
He was a stoic; and the spirit of that philosophy 
breathes through his poem. He is ekrated and 
bold ; and abounds in well-timed exclamations and 
apostrophes. 

As his vivacity and fire are great, he.ls apt to be 
carried away by them# Jlis great defect is waot of 
moderation* He knows not where to stdp» "^/Vben 
he would aggrandize his objects, he becomes tumid 
and unnatural. There is much bombast in his . 
poem* His taste is marked with the coi^uptioo of 
his age ; and, instead of poetry, he oftea exhibits 
declamation* 
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On thd wt)ole> however, be is an author of lirelf 

and original genius. His high sentitnenis and his fire; 

serve to^atone for many of his defects. His genius 

*47ad strengthy but no tenderness,' nor amenity. XJom* 

_ p^red with VirgiU he has more fire and sublimcr 

.sentiments ; but in every thing else falls infinitely 

below hiniy particularly in purity, elegance, and tea* 

demeis* 

Statius and Silius^ Italicus, though poets of the 
epic class, ar^ too Inconsiderc^le fi>r particular criti- 
cism. 
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* JBRU8ALBM DEJLJV&RED is a strictly rcgA* 

Ur epic poem and abounds with beaulies. The sub- 

- %.. ' 

ject is the recovery of Jerusalem from Infidels by 
the united powers of Christendom* The enterprize 
was splendid) venerable, and heroic ; and an interest- , 
ing contrast is exhibited between the Christians and 
Saracens. Religion renders the subject august, and 
ojiena a natural field of machinery and sublime de- 
scription. The action too lies- In a country, and in a 
period of time^ sufficiently reniote to admit an inter* 
mixture of fable with history. 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Tasso. He is 
full of events, finely diversified. He never fatigues 
his reader^ by inere war and fighting. He frequently 
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9hift& t!re <sceite; and from camps and hattlcs-tranJ* 
ports us to more "pkasing objects* Sometimes the 
sdemoitics of. religjon ; sometimes cthe-inuig^es of 
\wrc^ at . oiberr Umes. the adVeiituceff of • a -jO""*??' ^ 
theincidentafc of pastoral lifef relieve I and entertain |he 
reader. The work at the same time is artfully con- 
nected i and, hi the xnidst of variety, there 4s ^effect 
unity of plan. 

Wai^y characters enliyen tljei poem j and these, dts- 

tirK?tly marked and we^^suppofte^t : Gpclfreyi^ the 

•I ■ 

leader of the enterprize, is prudent, moderarte, and^ 
brave; Tan cred amorous, generousj and gallant,, Ri« 
naldo, who is properly the hero of the pocm» is pas- 
sionate and re^se»tfMl ; . btit fuU ,of , :^al, honour ^nd 
heroism. Solyman is high-minded ; Erniima tender 5- 
Armida* artful and violent, and Clormda masculine* 
In drawing characters, Tasso is superior to Virgil, and, 
yields to no poet but Homer. \ ' 

lie abounds in machineiy. When cde^tiid keing* 
interpose, feis machinery is noble* But devils, eu- 
cliantets, an(J conjurprsact too gr^at a part thipughout 
his poem. In general^ the marvelfoas is carried to ex- 
tray^g^ge.. The ppet-wasttoo great^ a^inirer of , thr. 
romantiq spirit of kni^ht>ecran^ry.' r . 

In describing magnificent objects^ his siyfo is firai 
and majestic*. In gay and pSeasing description, it i» 
soft and insinuating. Eruainia's pastoral retreat in tb« 
Sfs^entb. book| and the arts and ijieauty of Acmida yst 
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the iburth book, are exquisitely besuitifuU His battles 
are animated, and properly varied by incidents. It is 
rather by actions, characters, and descriptions,' that he 
iliterests us, than by the sentifhental part of his work. 
He is far inferior to Virgil m tenderness; ahd, when 
he aims at being sentimental and paithetic, he is apt to 
beeome artiiidal. - 

Vl has often been objected to Tasso, that he abounds 
in point and conceit ; but this censure has been car- 
ried too far. For in his general character, he is mas- 
cull ne^nd strong. The humour of decrying him pass- 
ed from the Freftch critics to those of £tigland# -But 
their strictures are founded either in ignorance or preju- * 
dice. For the Jenaaletn is, in my 6[^inion, the third re- 
gular epic poem in the wotid ; atid stands nejtt to the 
Iliad and JEi^eid. !ln simplicity and Arc, Tasso is 
inferior to H6mef; in tendet^ness to. Virgil jm sub-' 
[ limity to Miltdn; but fof fertility of inventioft, variety 
; of incidents, expression of characters, richness of de» 
scription^ aiid beauty ctf style, no poeti ^*<Jept the three ^ 
just named). can be ^ompKred to hinQ'. ^ • ^ 

THE LUSI AD ^P CAMOENS. - 

• i. ■' - * • "• ' W * w ^ 

«• . •' * ■ *' ' • 

THE Portuguese boast of Camoens, as the Italiaps 
^ do of Tasso. The discovery of the East Indies by Vas* 
► CO de Gama, an etiterprise alike splendid and interest- 
ing, is the subject of the poem of Camoens. Thie ad* 
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Ventures, distresses, and actions of Vasco and bis coua« 
try men, are well fancied and described ; and the Lusiad 
... is conducted on the epic plan* The incidents of the 
poem are magnificent ; and, joined ^ilh some trildness 
and irregularity, there is displayed in it much poetic > 
spirit, strong fancy, and bold description. In the poemf 
however, there is no attempt toward paintiilg charaaters* 
Vasco is the hero, and the 4)nly. personage that makes 
any figure. 

. The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly extravagant ; 
beii^ formed of an odd mixture of Christian^ ideas and 
Pagan mythology. Pagan divinities appear to be the 
deities; and Christ and the Holy Virgin -to be inferior 
agents« One great object, howeveri of the Portuguese 
e3^pedition is to .cixtend the empire of Chriatiamtyj and 
tQ extirpate ^Mahometanisnv. In this religious under- 
taking t^C: chief protector of the Portuguese is Venus, 
and their great adversary fs Bacdius. Jupiter is intro- 
duced, as foretelling the downfal of Mahomet* Va^tso 
diiTiPg a stomv implores. Ae do^ of Christ and the Vir- 
gin y and in return td this prayer Venus appears, and), 
discovering the stdrm to be the work of Bacchus, com- 
plains to Jupiter, and procures the winds to be calmed. 
All this is i^o$t preposterous; bat, toward the end of 
his work, the poet offers an aw)(ward apology for his 
mythology; making the goddess Tbetcs inform V?isco 
'^ that she and the other heathen divinities are no morfl 
than names to describe the operations of Providence, 
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In the Lusiad] however, there is some fine machine* 
ry of a different kind* The appearance of the genitis of 
the river Ganges in a dream to Emanuel, king of Por- 
tugal, inviting him to discover his secret springs, and 
acquainting him "that he was the monarch,, destined to 
enjdy the treasures of the East, is a happy idea. But 
in the fifth Canto the Poet displays his noblest concep- 
tion of this sort, where Vasco recounts to the king of 
Melinda all the wonders of his voyaged He tells ^him 
that, when the fi^et arrived at the Cape of Good Hopei 
which had never been doubled before by any navigator, 
there appeared to them suddenly a huge phantom, lis- 
ting out of the sea in the midst of tempest and thunder^ 
with a head that reached the clouds, and a countenance} 
that filled them ivith terror. This was the genius of 
that hitherto unknown ocean ; and he menaced them in 

[ a voice of thunder for invading those unknown ^eas ; 

I 'foretelling the calamities that were to befal them, if 
they should proceed; and then with a mighty noise dis- 

, appeared. This is a very solemn and striking piece of ' 
machinery ; and shows that Camoens was a poet of a 

j bold and lofly imagination. 

I - *- . 

I , ^ • . ^ ■ 

I THE TELEMACHUS OF FENELON. 

t . ■ ■ 

\ 

IT would be unpardonable in a view of epic poet« to 

forget the amiable Fenelon* His work, though in 

hprose, is a poem ; and the plan in general is well con* 
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tiivedy h^Tiog ^c gruMfenr and imitj of action. He 
empl^s the andcot inytbologT ; and excels in applica- 
tion of iu There is great richness as well as beauly in 
his descriptions* To soft and cahn scenes, his genius 
is more peculiarly suited ; such as the incidents of pas- 
toral lile» the pleasures of rirtue, or a countrf flourish- 
ing in peace. 

His first books are eroinently excellent. The adven- 
tures, of Calypso are the chief beauty of this work. Vi- 

vvacity and interest join in the narration. In the books 
which follow, there is less happiness in the execution) 

'and an apparent languor. The author in wadike ad*^ 
ventures is most unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work among 
epic poems. Their objection arises from ihe minute 
details it exhibits of virtuous policyi ^id from the dis- 
courses of Mentor, whrch recur too frequently, and too 
much in the strain of common-place iporality. To 

these peculiarities, however, the author was led by the 

' » ■ ■ . • • •. 

design with which he wrote, that of forming a young 

prince to the cares and duties of a viituous monarch^. 

1 
I 
) 

Several epic poets have described a descent into hell;, \ 
and in the prospects they have given us of the invisible 
world,^ we m^y observe th?. gradual refinement in the ' 
opinions of men concerning a future state of rewards i 

•and punishments. Hbniier's descent of Ulysses into bell i 
is indistitict and dreary. The scene is in the country qf 

'the Cimnaerians, which is always covered with clouds 
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iin^ darkii^ss ; andf yrk^n th^ spirits ot the dead appear 
we hardly know whether Ulysses is above or below 
ground. Tlie. ghosts too, /even of the ^eroes^ appear . 

* # 

disHsattsfied with their condition. 

- • ' ^ y » • ' * 

' In Virgil/ the^descent. intp hell discovers great refine-* 
mei^ corresponding to the , progress of philosophy* 
The objecta are more distipct, grand, and awful. There 
is a $ne description of ; the seppirale .tnansio^s of good 
And bad spirits. Fenelon*s visit (^ TelemacbUs . to the 
shades is still much , more ;p|iilosQphical tha^i Vlrgirs. 
He ^refines tbe ancient mythqjogy by. his knowledge of 
the true religion, «md adonis it with that beautiful en« 
thu&iasm« for which be is so remaifkable* H^a relation 
^f the happiness of the just ia an excellent descriptipii . 
in the mystic strain. . 



: '••.,. ••■ ' .- 
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THE Henriade is without doubt a regular epi^ poem. 
In several places of^^hls work, Voltaire discovers that 
boldness of conception, that vivacity and liveliness of 
expression^ by which he is so much distinguished. Se- 
veral of his comparisons are new and happy. But the 
I Henriade ts'not*his master- piece. In the' tragicline he 
-^ha^' certainly been more successful, than in the epic* 
j French versification is illy suited to epic poetry. It is 
' not only fettered by rhyme, but wants elevation. Hence 

not only feebleness, but sometimes prosaic flatnest m 

•A a • 
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Ilie style. The poem ^xmseqoently lailguUhe« ; and 
Hie reader It not aaimated by tfaat spirit Wliich is insp!i<- 
ad by a aubltme eomposition of Ike epic kind. 

Tbe triumph of Heiiry IV. over the arms of the 
league Is ibe stibjeet of the Henriade.- The action of 
ibe poem properly includes^ only the aiege of Paris. It 
fa an action perfectly epic ; and conducted with due re- 
gard to unity, and to the rules ot critics^ But tt has 
great defect^* It is (bunded on ciinl wars ; and presents 
to the mind those odiotiS' objects, ma^acres and assasst- 
iMitions. It is also 6T leo' recent date, and ^too mucb 
within the bounds of Vdl^nown 'history. The smthor 
bas farther erred by milting fictionr with truth. Thepoemf 
fcr instmce, • opens with -a voyage of Henry's to 
England, and ah interview between him and' Queen 
Elizabeth ; though Henry never saw England, nor 
ever conversed with Elisabeth. In subjects of such no- 

toriety a €etion <^ ihis kind shocks every mtoHigent 

reader^* 

A great deal of maebinery Is employed by Volta^ie 
'for.tt^e purpoae of c^ipl^ishii^ hl& poemf But it is ff 
th^ wor^t -kindy that of allegorical • beiQga. Discordi 
jCiinoiDgt s^d love appear as personages, and mix with 
jhuman actora* This is contrary to aH raticHifl.oriliciaai. 

G|iosjt8| an^elst and devil$» have a popular ewstenGei; 
.but- every one knows that-allegorical baings are no man 

tha^ rcfjresentations of hmnan pasaiqnsand db^^paitioiis ; 

i^d o^ght not to havQ pls^ce, as actor^t^ in ^ poem w^c^ 

relates to human transactipiw* 
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In- |ustice however ,k 9m$t .))e lAservedy. Ihftt the ma* 

chiaexy ^f 1^. Loui» possesses real dtgpity* The prot* 

pect, of the invmble worlds which Su LQa^ gtye^ta 

I Hijiiy in a dreemi is the£oest paatage in the Henriade* 

Peath bring^pg the souls of the departed in successioa 

[ ^ibve Godi and the palace of the destinies opened to 

' Sef»7> are striking and magiuficent objects. 

I t Thooi^ sdme of Voltaire^s e^sodlen are properlj «x- 
I tended) his ' narratioi^ is too general. The eVetits are 
inperficiaUjr' related, and too nmeh erowded. The strain 
df sehfinrenty howeTer^ which periFsdes the Henriade) is 
hfgh'itnd noble* 



. ( 
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."MlLTQN chalked pnt a new and very extraordinary 
course* As soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we 
are. introduced into an invisible world, and surrounded 
by celestial and inferQal beings* Angels and devils are 
not his machinery, but his principal actors,. What in 
fny other work would be the tnarvellous, is in this the 
natural course of events ; and doubts may arise, %vhe« 
ther his ix>em be strictly an epic composition. But^ 
whether it be so or not, it is certainly one of the high- 
(Bst efforts of poetical genius; and in one great charac* 
teristic of epic poetry, majesty and sublimity, is equd 
(^ atif that beeirs tliis namfe. 
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' The subject of his pbcm led Milton upon difficolt 
ground. If it had beeniftore hoiidan and less theologi* 
eal ; if hrs occurrences had been more connected with 
real )tfe> 4f he had afforded a greatdf display of t!ie 
characters and pass»>ns of meA ; his poenl would have 
been inore pleasing to most readers* His subject how* 
ever was peculiarly suited to the daring subfimity oF his 
geolus* . As-lvB iilone was fitted fow it, so he b(as shown 
in the cpn^Iuct'of it'tt^wopderfid : stretch: of imagiQatLoir 
|ind invetitiook Prom a few hints» gtvex^./m .'the sjtcred 
scripiufes, he has l*aised.a regular. structure^ and filled 
his poem with a variety of incidents* He is sometimea 
dry and harsh ; and too often the metaphysician and 
divine. But the general tenor of his work is interest* 
ing) elevated, and aSecting* The artfiU. cbiange of his 
GijCCti, ana iJl? scene, laid now in heayen, noyr on 
earth, and now* in hellj afford suflRcient diversity ; while 
unity of plan is perfectly supported. Calm scenea are 
exhibited in the employments of Adam and Eve in Pa" 
radise ; and busy scenes, and great actions, fn the eft 
terprises of Satan, and in the wars of angels. The 
amiable innocence of our iSrst parents, and the proud 
ambition of Satan, afford a. happy contrast through 
the whole poem, which gives it an uncommon charnu 
But the conclusion perhaps is too tragic for epic poe- 

^^y- ■ .;■..• ^ •,. • 

The subject naturally ad nuts no gr^t 4ispl^ /of cha- 
racters I but such as could be introduced^ are properly. 
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lt44Miieds»: Satan mfi^s a strikiiig figoie; aidtt 
tkebcisi drayrRxbaracler.m the iiodnu Miltoa baa «rt« 
idljT^gijSctt hifl^ a mixed, cbi^raeletv not altt^gettor vpkl 
of aome ^ood qualitiea. He i» >iaYbf aod lakhfiil to Ida 
tiK)pp^«^ rA^udbis ivb^ciji he is. not ¥Hlhout remorse* 
l(C'i& eYftQ -tojiicbed vcith pify ^r ^us first ^renta^l 
1^ from. the oecesaUy of bU 8it^Ucm» ^tiGea bU da« 
%^ agj^nat then^. l^ is actuated b]^. ambition atid re* 
i|^tqfiei^i;ra\ber U)^u by;pure S9>a}ice« The diaraclera 

^ Beiiz^ub^ Molpotv: ^^ 9^^it are well painleib 
The ^^^ angeU». Lbougb described with di^^nity, hjai^ 
fxore uniformity of .character; Among them however 
the mikl condescension of Haphaeli and the tried fideli;* 
tjr of Abdiel^ form proper . charactenstie distinctions* 
The. attempt to describe God Almighty himaeff waa 
tjdo bold^ and accordingly most unsuccessful. The in* 
iVDcence of our first parents is delicately painted. In 
some speeches perhaps Adam appears too knowing 
and refined for his situation* Eve is hit off more hap« 
pify. Her gentleness, modesty, and frailty^ are exprea* 
iirely' th^racteristic of^^the female character. 

Mil^onta .gr^at and dis^pguishing exceHenee is h!a 
sublimity. la thisi nqrbaps, he excels even Homer* 
The first and second books of Paradise Lost, are aU 
most a continued series ^f the highest sublime* But 
his sublimity differs from that of Homer ; which is al* 
irays accptifipanted by impetuosity and fire, the sub- 
Ume of Milton is a calm and amaaiog grandeur. Ho* 

A«8 
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mer wurms and hiinics .us.along ; Milton fixes us in a 
state of elevadbn sind asttonishihent. Hpmer^ sublimity 
appears tnoat .in his description of actions $ Mittqn's ia 
Uiat of wonderful and stii|)rnde!U8 objects* 

Bat, while Milton excels niost in sublimity^ his work 
aboUbds in tl^ beSUtiful, the pleasing) and the tender. 
When the scene is in paradise, the imageiy is gaj 
and sroiKng. His descriptions show a fertile, imagina- 
tion j and iii his similes , lie is ^remaikatUf happy* If 
fiiultjr, it is -from their too frequent aHusioris to matters 
of ieamlngy and to ancient fables. It must dso be con- 
f(6ssed, that there is a ialling off in the latter part of 
Paradise Lost* 

The language and versification of MiKon have high 
mc;rlt« His blank verse is harmonious and diversified ; 
and his style is full of majestyr There may 1)0 found 
indeed som6 prosaic fines in his poem. But in a work 
so long and so harmonious these may' be forgiven. 

Paradise Lost, amid beauties of every kind; has many 
inequalities. No high and daring genius was ever uni« 
formly correct. Milton is too frequenfly theological 
and Hittaphysical ; his words are oflen technical ; and 
\it is aficctedly ostentatious of his learning. Many of 
his faults however are to be imputed to the pedantry 
of his age. He discovers a vigour, a grasp of genius, 
equal to every thing great V Bometimes he rises above 

every other poet i and sometimes he falls' below him- 

• • ■ • * ' } 
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">♦*. ' if I »v * '1/ 

DRAMATIC POETR jr. . TRAGEPY. 

IN all dTtltzed nations dramatic poeiiy hn been • 
f&voHtQ amu86niem» It divides Itself hito the two 
fonris of itag'edy and comedy. Of theiei tragedf is 
tfie nicist dtgtiifiedf ^s' i^reat and' serious objectir intei^ 
csl tis mbre^han little aod ludicrwis ooes. The §6v* 
mer re^Si* onnhe* high- paffu<m% the rirttfeS) ciinucay 
and sufferingt/oC cbankind ; the latfer^on their hu« 
nvdut9r,'lbU|e3/«kid- pleaeures ; aiid ridicule is its eote 
idstmraent. ' *^ • . t , . ; . - 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of humdn manners and 
actions. Jt does not| like an epic poem) exhibit ph^«^ 
r^cters by descfiption ob narration:^ it sets^the person* 
ages before- usi and makes thepi act «nd speak with pro^ 
priety« This species of writingi therefiav require^ 
deep knowledge of «he hnmmi heart ; audi whim hap4 
pily executed) -it has the power of .raiiiing the strongest 
emotions* 

- In its general ithiin snd sj^irit,; tragedy is favourable 
to virtue. ' Chat^cters oF faon6r elaikixour respect and 
approbation j and, to raise indignation) we must paint 
w p&^mn/uMf therodioui eoloilrs of. tiee; wA : depravity* 
' Virtootts men^f jndtitdi . are. often Represented by. tha 
tragii^ [poet: as. tenfortunaste;; fonthift.'happetiti ia;re^ 
life. But he alwaya engirtf^s. ouift heltrts ^x/thteirbei; 
half ;,iaiiNr.never^ repi^eseots/Vtoe as fihaUf5)lkrimt|ihaiil 
and happy« Upon the same principfe^ if badt men sue- 
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eaed io their designs, xhcj are yet finally conducted \» 
puniftbmenr* - limay therefore -to coDcladed that trage- 
4f e$ are oi^nj con^positiqns, ... 

. It ii^iffitOKsd h]E An»t0tfH tMtthe dettsn o( tf;iigedf^ 
ift t^ P^tgs our passions, by «ieaii» of |Mtjr fUiO t^rm^ 
BttI perbiii it» icottU haiee be«ii iB0r^ ifi^PUr^yt^i to^ hmft 
add} that th« flh^ect dE tfati^ ^cieK of «oifipwt«iQr?9 .to 
pipnpve pii^TtrtuDtts aeaaifailtij.. /If ft.%itrl%tf esucfteo^r 
pil^r for thQ afflicted, imf^i*^ «^ ^th paop^f KlftmenUl 
001 beboldioK . the vkiMHtiidto^: of .life»! aftdr#nil#^ ^m: 
to avoid the misfertunes. of others by eicfitouiog their ' 
^^roi;a,..lnQ ha^ accQJB(»f|li%hed. i\H t^ mo^alf urpoait^ of 

-. kuft tfagady.itii ^.iiefia«a«7< tO(liMfia:AQi ic^iae»tio$^: 
aloiqr«^M<l t^ .liejiinl».'caiidiicl it iD^a^niilm^ asA 
pealat)te VHutoMb. 1^ tJbe eadi oj^rtoagedyiis noNt sor- 
Bi(iifhfto aleaale the tmajpnatei): as lo aSfasttlie hsfutr^ 
¥h|a primplei wUch ia fbiindedoci Xfae cj^aetfat reasootr 
excludes from tragedy all machinery, or fabuknia. ku 
tpnreotifHi 9f |pdtt* . CAqst^ alpne ftoip their fowdai^ 
VV poB^toi', J>^,^l»i^ .^pjainj^aiec^i tJii^ flace ia trffi 

B*4y»:- . ■; .i •• •» I • : -- M . . . '.. •• 

. To Bwmbttt^- ai»-hBf»£«iloiit oi^pwfliriwiltyv;thew atprff 
•Sia ti^g;edyrMieot^if<K'^ soMecisBblDii ttantd tieittr.be 
ik-puiie ^ctioA^'bttt^diigltti^ln. baclMil^on.»4«|d %tfs 
Xtiis^ Iiow0ver» Is'^oavfifigithp. mait^er -teHrfim Foe ii 
iatitipwittf^ il tHToittriyeoo&diV:^ 
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lieart m tnuch as' real hi^torj^* .Hciide the tragio 
pofet mix6s many' fietUIous circumstances with well- 
known fiict^^ ' 'Mosv readers never tbihk of separating 
the histbrTcal fr^n the fabulous, r They attend ^nly 
to whlit is l)roballle9^and'air6 touched b^ events^ that 
resemble nature* Accordingly some of the tnost af» 
fecting'tr^gedics: Are; eiHurely fictitious in the^r sub* 
je<^ Su^h .are the Ffdr- Penits^ti ppug|aa^ aad th^ 

Orphan;.: .-..r;,'. '.. .;..•.;. •,. ;•■!*■• 

... if . . r 

' In 'its* origin, tragedy wtis rude and' imperfect*^ A^ 

mong the Greeks it was at first nothing more than 

the song which was sang at ^e festivalof Bacchus* 

These songs .w^re-jjc^ptiija^s sung by the whole coqipa« 

ny, and somethnea bj^seyante.bao^ .suiaiitcripg altera 

nat^ly to es^ch- otheri and making a chorus. To give 

this entertainment 4somev%rietjry Th^spis, wlio, lived 

about five hundred , yisars' befc»^ Ch? fChristian em) in* 

traduced -a person be^eea the songsi wlio-made a re> 

eitaition^in yei^e* j^(^iy)us> who lived fifty years af« 

ter him^'^i|itrodi|c^dr a diMogqe bet.^eeiv two persona 

or actors,, comprehending some ioteresting siprf | and 

pli^d thenar on a stage . adorned with sceperyA. Tb^. 

if^t^ tiow.begflii^ to assun^e s^. regular: fk^rni ; .and was 

sqon aftf^r to>ughi4a periectiou- by Sophocles and Euri* 

It thus appears that the chorus was the foundation 
of, tri^dy« \ !3ut what > is rem9irM>Iei, the dramatic 
dialogue, w)ii^h was onjy^; s^ddHioa^to it, ^tjepgtii 
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bcutflie jtfae pi^nclpal. |Mrt ef tb« cntertaiiinKat t; an4 
tiff ^bontt, lapsing ks digni^, cn^e torbe acQeunt^^"!' 
ly««)»ew<TyijiHiig?^y. . At hwd iPsflKxlwii ir^gt^yr 
ilbas entirely (Usappctreci i and it» at)MitC4 &{>n.tbe 
<Ut«i ibrnm. the chief distittction betvwn the Mcjient 
and modern draow* 

■ The -cht)rus> it mint be alldwed, renifcrcd tragedy 
noreiRagniftccnti iDstFuotiveV ^^ ^oral- But on the 
otbe* hand it was uimatural) and leaaened the interest 
of thf piece* It removied tl)f 
rffleqittlwce ttf lifs* It has at 
Ilrietf e^lodetl fmm the atage 

--The three ^Hiiticfr af ihvAu 
been' Considered) sa^cBsentialti 
drainalic Fable. Of these thre 
dbubtedlf ' most important. ' 

trdd which afl the intidpnw introduce!] bear- lo some de- 
lignoreffitcl) eombiniDg them n&iamU;r ■''^ "(i^ ^biatp. 
This Ufii^ of subject ti mnst cMcnttal to tragedy. FoP 
a-mnltiplieity of plots, bj- distracting the attention i pre- 
vents the pnsiiOns Item Hshig to anjr h^igfat* Henc« 
the abiitrdity <>f two independent actions M iHe sam* 
play. -Therb niay'indeed be undepjridta ;< but the pofet 
should make tbe«e subservieM to the^atti^actioh.' T4te^ 
should conspire U> bring forward the catastrophe of tha 
Bby. ■ ■■ ^ . ■ : , ■ 

~ OP a ' separate Wid independent acSoii, or- httrigue^ 
tften is-'ft clear^eliatnpU- ia Addikoa'i CMo; Thi Mb^ 
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ject iif this tittgedf is the death of Cato| 4Mble per- 
M>nage» and supported by the author irith much digm* 
t>% 3<i^ aU the loye«scenes in the plaf j the passion 
of Cato's two sons for LuciS) and that of Juba for 
Cato's daughter) are mere episodes* They break the 
wnity pf tj[?r sii|>jpGtf and .form a veiy unreasonable 
junctipn of g.aU^try with hk^ stfutimeata of patri;* 
ptisni». ♦.'..; ^ ■"•:' ■ ...'.- 

Uiriiy of acttott iii\Kt not, however, be confounded 
^Ih ^«frpli#ity of plot* Un^y and simplicity import 
dif^Mnt things io dramatic composition. The plot Is 
•imple, when a small mimber of incidents is introduo- 
Cfi into tt« With respect ta,,^ot», the ancients were 
•more simple than (he modems. The Greek tragedies 
appear, indeed) to be too naked, and destitute of inter* 
msitng events. The modems admit a much greater Tarfr» 
«ty of incidents ; which is certainly an tmprovementy 
^'ai^ it retklem tife ehterlainment more animated and 
^more instructive. It may, however, ^t carried too 
&t^ for an overcharge .of action and intrigue produces 
perplexity and embarrassment. * Of this^ the Mourn* 
,iQg Bride- of CiHigreye ia ao eitample* Tlie ihci« ^ 
dc^ptssuGceedea^^^^her top tupidiy ; and the catastroi^ 
pke, .whiqh ougl^. tp- \>Q, plaia and simple, is artificial 
and intricate* 

* Unity of action must be maihtauied, not only in the 
constriction of the fablci but in all the acts and 



•sones 0$ the play. The division ^f every play into five 
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acts is finnidcd nerelf oo oommoh practice) and the \ 
.authority of Horace s .. . > j 

Keve minor, neu sit (juinto productior acta 
FabuU* 

There is nothing in nature which fixes tlus rule* On ' 
the Greek slage the divisionby acts^was-unknown. Th^ 
word act never, occurs once ib the Poetics of Aristotle. '■ 
^I'mctice, howler, has e^ablished this division'; and 
the poetntuftt he^careful that each act terminate In a 
proper jrface* , .The first/act sbm^Id contain a clear: ex^ ; 
position of the subject*, .It should excite curiosityt and 
introduce the personages to the acquaintance of the 
spectators* Puring the second, thirds and fourth act% 
the plots should gradually thicken*. The passions shquld 
he kept constantly awake« . There should be no scenes 
of idle, conversation, or mei^e declamation. The sus. 
pense and conc^p of the spectators ^should be ^excited 
more and more* , This is* the great, excellency of. Shake., 
speare* - Sentiment, passion, pity^ and tegtor, should 
pervade every trag^^y. . ,../$: . 

In the fifth acty whkh is thef seat <it ^he ca^atropSie, 
the auOroT shield tnost Cully dbptaf his ^ut and genius. 
The first reqqi^te is, that the unt<aveUihg of the plot 
bo brought about by probable and natural means. Sec- 
ondly, the catastrophe should be simple, depending ^ on 
few events, and including biit few perspns. PaastonatQ 
jsensLbllily lanfjuisluns when divided ainen§ mdrty objects* 
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£«astl]r, in the catastrophe every thing should be wafm 

and glowing ; and the poet must be sin) pie, serious^ end 

■^ _ > -. • , ^ 

p'<ithetiC'; using no language but that of nature^ 

^ It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy, that 

it end happily* SuSJcient distress and agitation with 

■ ^. ' ■ ^ . ' '. ' '*■ ■ • ■-- ' 

maay tender emotions raay be raised in the course of 

tfce'play. fiiit in general the s^hit of tragedy, leans to 

the ^ide of let^yiiig the impression of virtuous sorrow 

StnHig upon the mind. ' 

■ ' ^ -" '^ -/''■. \ ....-' f .■■'' .^.^ '' "::' -• . • 
A curiou^qu«Bstion here c(ccurs:'Howliappens it that 

the' emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford gratification to 
the mind ? It seems to b^e^the constitution of oiir nature^ . 
tliat all the social, passions should be attetyded WUh plea-* 
sure* Hence ijothing Is. more pleasing than love and 
friendship. Fityis'for wise ends a strong mstinct j dnd 
it necesssirny produces some "ijrstres's on. account of its 
sympathy ,Witb sutTei'efsr The heart is at the same mo- 
ment yftrm^d by kindness, and n^licted by distress* 
Upon the whole, the 'state of the mind is agreeable* 
We are pledtied with ourselves, not only ifof our benevo- 
lence, but for our 96nslbility« The pa^ of sj^mpathy is 
al99 diminished by recollpctttig that the distress H not 
i^al f and by the power of action and, sentiment) of lan- 
guage and poetry* ' 

\ After treating of the acts of^a play It is piroper to no- 
tice the scenes* The'etitrance of a new person uporfthe 
itage, forms what is^ called a new scene* These scenesfi 

■ - ''-' ■"■■■ v-^ 'Bbr '.' " y-' : 
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or successive conversations, should be closely connect- 
ed ; and n^uch of the art of dramatic composition con* 
sists in miuntaimng this connexion. For this purpos)^ 
two rules must be observed. I. During: the course ^f 
one act the stag& should never be left empty a niomenti 
for this would make a gap* in the representation. .When- 
ever the stage is evacuated. 'the act is closed. This lule 
is generally observed by French v tragedians ; but k is 
much neglected by the English. 2. No person should 
corae upon the stage^ or leave it^ without some apparent 
reason. If this rule be neglected^ the dramatis pe rsp« 
nae are little better than so many puppeC^s ; for the ^ra« 
tna professes imitation of real transacttonls* 

To unity of iaction, critics Jiave added the unities of 
time and place. Unity of place requires the scene never 
to be shifted ; that the action of the play continue in the 
same place where it began. Unity of time, strictfy 
taken, requires that the time of the action be no long^ 
cr than the time allowed for the representation of the 
play. Aristotle however permits the action to com pre* 
hend a whole day. : These niles are intended to bring 
the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks tliere was no division of acts. 
In modem times the practice has prevailed of suspend- 
ing the spectacle some Utile time belwetn the acts. 
This practice gives latitude to the imagination; and 
renders strict confinement, to time and plade less neces- 
sary. Upon this account therefore too strict an ob- 
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servance of these unutes should not be pi'eferred to 
higher be^utiejs of execution^ nor to the introduction 
of more .pathetlp situatiojis. Bu( transgressions qF 
these unities, though they may be often advantage- 
oufi, ought not to be too frequent^ nor violent. Hur- 
rying, the spectator ifi'oixi one distant city to ano- 
ther^ or_ Tnaklng several days or weeks pass during 
the: representation, would shock the imagination too 
much, and tli^refore cannot be allowed in a dramaUc 
writer. , . 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall now 
, attend to the charjadters most proper to be exhibited 
in. a tragedy. Scve ral. critics afiirm that the nature ot 
tragedy requires the principal personages to be ajvyays 
of high or princely rank ; as thfc sufferings of such 
persons seize the heart moat forcibly. But this is 
more specious than solid. For the distresses of Des- 
demona, Monimia, and Bclvidera, interest us as much 
c^s if they had been princesses or queens. It is suffi* 
cient, that in tragedy there be nothing degrading or 
mean in the perscmages exhibited. High rank may 
render the spectacle mor^ splendid ; but it is the tale 
itself, and ,the art of the po^t, that make it interesting 
aud pathetic. 

In describing his characters, the poet should be 
careful so to order the incidents which, relate to themy 
as. to impress the spectators with favourable ideas of 
virtue, and at the divine administration^ Pity sho\d4 
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be raised for the virtuous iii distress; and the author 
should studiously beware ol making such repTesenta- j 
tions of life a? would render virtua an object of ayer- 
sion. > , ^ ' . 

Untniked characters, either of good jor lit men, are ^ 
not, ill the optoion of Ar^totle, fit for tragedy^ For 
the distresses of the former^ as unmerited^ huFt tis ; 
and the sufferings of ihc latter excite no ^^oibpasmoD* 
Mixed characters afiTord the best ^ikjd fol^ displaying* 
without Injury to morals,, the vici jpiUides of life. - They 
ijiterest us the nK>st deeply 'y .and -their distresses are : 
iKiost inittructive wheB representjed as springing oat of i 
their own passions, or as originating in some weakness 
incident to human nature. i 

The G reek tragedies a're often fo^ndftd^ontnere des- 
tiny and inevitable midibrtunibs*. . Modetix tragedy aims i 
at a higher object and takes a wideh range ; as it \ 
sb0^vs the direful efiects of ambitioHj^ j^aldusy , lovei 
resentmuent, and every strong erqdtion*, But of all the I 
passions which furnish mattejr for tr^edyj lore has 
most occupied the modern stage. To the ancient the- 
atre love was almost unk()dwji« This ^proceeded from < 
the national. Ji^anners of the Greeks, which encoui:ag- 
ed a great^<^r separation of the sexes than takes plape in 
modern timesi ; atid did not atlmit female actors upon 
the ^ancient stage; a circu^ns^nce . wiiich operated | 
against tire introdtictlon of Jove stori^. No solid rea- I 
son, howevfir, can be assigned f0r thisi predominancy ' 
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j^i ^ove upon the stage. Indeed it not only limitB the 
natural extent of fragedy, but degrades its majesty. 
Mixing it with the great and solemn revolutions of hu- 
man fortune) tends to give tragedy th^ air of gallantry 
and^ juvenile entertainments Without any assistance 
^froinldve, the drama is capable of pro(}ucing i(s highest 
effects upon the mind.^ 

Beside the arrangement of his subject, and the con-' 
duct of his personages, the, tragic poet must attend to 
the propriety of Jiis sentiments. These must be suit- 
ed to the characters of the persons td whom they are 
attributed, and to the situations in which they are 
placed. It is chiefty in the pathetic parts, that the 
difficulty and importaAi;^ of this rule are greatest. 
We go to a tragedy, expecting: to be. moved ; and, if 
the poet cannot reach the heart, he has no t;ragic me- 
rit ; and we return cold and disappointed from the per- 
formance* 

To paint and to excite passion strongly, are preroga- 
tives of genius. They require ntJt only ardent sensi- 
bility, but the power of entering deeply into characters. 
It is here, that candidates fi>r the drama are least suc- 
cessful. A man under Ihe agitation of passion makes 
known his feelings in the glowin^jlaTiguage of sensiWlity. 
He does not cooHy describe what his feelings are ; 
yetWis sort oHecondary description tragic poets often 
give^us ipitead of the primary and native language 
of passion. Thus in Addtson's Cato, when Lucia 
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confesses to Portius ber love f0r hiihj but swears that 
she wUl never marry hinii Portiusi instead of giving way. 
to the language of grief and astonishroeltit} only de- 
scribes his feelings : 

Fix*d in ftsfonifthment, I gft;ce upon thee, ; " 
Like one jast-blast«d by a stroke from heaven* -^ 
Who pants for breath, and. stiilens'yet Alive , 
In dreadful looks ; a monument of WTatb* 

This might have proceeded from a bystander, or an 
indifferent person ; but it is altogether improper in the 
mouth of Fortius. Similar to this descriptive lai^uage 
are the unnatural and forced thoughts, which tragic 
poets sometimes employ, to exaggerate the feelings of 
persons, whom they wish to paint, as strongly naov^d^ 
Thus, wlieo June Shore on meeting her husband ib dis- 
tress, and finding that he had forgiven her, calls m 
the rains to |ife her their drops, and to^e. springs to 
lend her their streams, that she may have ^constant 
supply of tears i we see plainly that it is not Jine Shore 
ihaUpeaks; but the po^ himself, \i^ho is straining his 
fancy, and spurring up his jgenius, to. wiy something 
juncommcyftly strong and lively. * 

The Unguage of real passion is always plafii and 
simple. It aboimds ifedecd in figures, that express^ a 
disturbed and impetuous state tif m\nd ; bi^t never em- 
ploys any for parade; and embellishih^ntv ThoughtJi 
suggested by passion, are natural and obyious ; and 
not the offspring^ of reiiiienaent, subUJity, and ^t. 
5?assip» neither reasons, speculates, nor declaims; ii& 
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lai^gua^ is shorV broken^ and interrupted* The French 
tragedians deul too much in refinement and declamation. 
The' Greek . tragedians adhere^ most to hature, and 
are most pathetic. This too is the great excellency 
oF Sh&kespearei He. exhibits the true language of n|i* 
ture and passion. - 

* Moral sentiments and rfeflectionsr ought not to recur 
very frequently in trs^edy. "When unseasonably crowd- 
,cd, they lose their - eifect, and convey ah air of pedan- 
try. \Vhen introduced with propriety, they give dig* 
nity to the composition^ .Cardinal Woolsey^s soliloquy 
oti his fall is a fine instance. 4>t the felicity with which 
they may-be employed. Much of the merit of Addi- 
son's Cato depends on that moral turn of thought which 
distinguishes it. - - ^ . * \ 

The style and yersification pf tragedy .should be fi-ee, 
easy, and varied. English blan J: verse is happiijr' suit- 
led to this species of composition. It has sufficient riia- 
jesty, and can descend to the simple and familiar; it 
admits a happy: variety of xadence^ and is free from 
the constraint' and mopotony of. rhyme. Of the 
French tragedies it is a great mUfortune, that they are 
always in rhy nie. , For. it . fettiprs the freedom of the 
tragie dialogiie, fills it with a languid monotony^ and is 
fatal to the power of passion. - ' 

• . ' ' ■» I " ■* 

I, f ■ ' ■ *■. ' " 

With regard to those splendid comparisons in rhym^ 
atid those strings of coupletSi with whieh it was some 
\\mi agb fashionable to conclude the acts of a tragedy, 
and sometimes the mo^ interesting scents^ theyjire 
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now laid aside^ and regarded not onl^ as childish oma* 
ments, but as perfect barbarisms* 

GREEK TRAGEDY.: 

• - > * 

THE plot of Greek tragedy was exceeding sim- 
ple ; the incidents few ; and %ht conduct very exact 
with regard to the unities of action > time^ and place* 
Machinery} or the invention of gods, was employed; 
and, what was very faulty, the final unravelling^ was 
sometimes made to turn u[>on it* Love, one or two 
instances excepted, was* never admitted into Greek 
tragedy. A vein of morality and i^ligion always 
runs through it; but they employed less than the uno- 
demsi the cotnbat of the passions* Their plots were all 
taken from the ancient tradittonary stories of their own 
nation* \ 

iSschylus, the father of Greek trtigedy, exhibits 
both the beauties and defects of an early original writer. 
He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but very obscure^ 
and difliicult to be understood* His style is highly me* 
taphoricat, and often harsh and tumid. He abounds 
in martial ideas and descriptions, has much fire and 
elevation^ and little tenderness* He also delights in the 
marvellous* 

The most masterly of the Greek tragedians is. So- 
phocles* He is the most, correct, in the conduct of 
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his subjectft ; the most just and sublime in^ the senti- 
ments; li) descriptive talents he is also eminent* 
Euripides is accounted more tender than Sophocles; 
r he is fuller of moral sentiments ; but he is less correct 
y in th«- eonduci'of his pUys: His expositions pf his 
' subjects are , less artful ; and the. songs of his chorusi 
though very poctip) are less connected with the prin-^ 
I cipal aption, than those of Sophocles* .Both of them» 

r • ' • ' • 

f however^ have hi^h mei*it, as tragic poets. Their style 
is elegant and beautiful ; and their sentiments for the 
most part jusU They speaK\vith 'the voice of nature ; 
and in the midst of simplicity they are^' touching and 
interesting. ' 

Theatrical representation on the stages of Greece 
and Rome .was in many respects very singular, and 
widely different from that of modem times. The 
songs of the chorus were accompanied by instrument- 
al music ; and the dialogue. part had a modulation of 
its own') and might be set to notes. It has also been 
thought that on the Rpman st^ge the pronouncing 
and gesticulating parts , were sometime^ divided^, and 
performed by different actors. The actors in tragedy 
wore a long robe; they were raised upon cothurni, 
And played in masks ; these masks were painted ; 
and the actor by turning the different profiles ex- 
hibited different emotions to the auditors. This con- 
trivartce, howeveri was attended by many disaidvan- 
tages. 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

IN the composition of some- French dramatic wri- 
ters, tragedy has appeared with great lustre ; 'parti- 
cularly Corr\eille, Racine^ and Voltaire. They have 
improved upon the ancients, by introducing more in* 
ctdentsi a greater variety of passipna, and a FuJkc dis- 
play of characters* Ltke the ahcient<i« they excel in 
regularity of condu<it; and their style is poetical and 
elegant. But to an English taste they want strength 
and passion, and are too declamatory' and re&ned* They 
jseeni afraid of being too tragic ; and it was the opt- 
nionof Voltaire, that to the perfection of tragedy, it is 
necessary to unite the vehemence and action of the 
English theatre with the con^ectness and decorum of 
the French. 

' Comeille, -the father of French tragedy, is dis* 
tinguished by majesty of sentiment and a fruit- 
ful imaginat4on. His genius was rich, but more 
turned to the epic than the tragic vein. He is niag« 
nificent and splendid, rather- than touching and ten* 
der. He b full of declamation^ impetuous and extra,- 
vagant. , 

In tragedy, Racine is superior to Gonieille. He 
wants, indeed, the copiousness of Cpmeille ; but, he is 
free from 'his bombast, and excels him greatly in ten- 
derness. The beauty. oi his language and rersification 
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is uncDmtBon ; and be has managed his rhymes with 
superior advantage. 

! Voltaire is not inferior to ^ his predecessors' in the 
\ drama; and in one article he has outdone them» the 
delicate and interesting situation's he has introduced* 
Here lies his chief strtjngth. Like his predecessors, 
Jjowevfer, he is sometirniis deficient in force, and some- 
times to6 declamatory. liis characters, notwithstand- 
ing, are drawn with spirit, his events^ ai*e striking, and 
hisL sentiments elevated. 

ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

IT has often been remarked of tragedy in Great 
Britain, that it. is more ardent than that of France, 
but "more irregular and incorrect* It has, therefore, 
excelled in the soul of tragedy. Por (he pathetic 
must be allowed to be the chief excellence of the tragic 
muse. ' ' 

The first objeQt on the English theatre, is the great 
Shakespeare. In extcht and force of genius^ both 
Tor tragedy and comedy, he is unrivailed. But,at*the 
same time it is genius shooting wild, deficient in taste, 
not alwayg chaste, and unassisted . by art and know- 
ledge. Criticism iias been exhausted in- commentaries 
I upon him; yet to this day it is undecided, whether 
bis beauties ^ or defects be greatest* In his writings 
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there are adisirable scenes and passages withaut naiii« 
ber i bat there is not one of bis plajs which can be 
pronounced a good one* Beside extreme irregnlan* 
ties in conduct, and gprotesqoe mixtnrcs of the. serious 
and coniicf we are frequently distncfaed bj onnatund 
thoughts, harsh expres»ons, and a certun obscure 
bombasti and plaj upon >vords. These faults arer 
howerer, compensated by iwo of the greatest .excel- 
lencies a tragic poet can possess, his lively and di- 
rersified painting of character, and his strong and 
natural expressions of passion. On these two vir- 
tues his merit rests. In the midst of his absar- 
dities he interests and moves us ^, so great is his 
skill in human nature, and so lively his representations 
of it. 

He possesses also the merit of having %:reated for 
himself a world of preternatural b^ngs* His witches, 
ghosts,, faries, and spirits of ^tll kinds, are so awful, 
mysterious, and peculiar, as strongly to ^Eect the ini- 
agination. His two master-pieces are his Othello a,nd 
Macbeth* Witi) regard to his historical plays^ they 
are neither tragedies, nor comedies ; but a peculiar spe- 
c!es of dramatic entertainment)- in which herdescribes 
the characters, events, and manners of the tirnes of 
which he treats. " 

Since Shakespeare, there arc ftw English dramatic 
writers,, w^hose whole works ^re entitled to high praise* 
There are several tragedies, ho\vever, of considerable 
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inerit. Lee's Theodosius has warmth and tendernes, 
though romantic in* the plan> and extravagant in the 
,aex^tlaieBts». . ^^tway is great in his Orphan and Venice 
Preserved* . ^ei'baps, however} he is too tragic in these 
piecefi. He had genius and. strong passions, but was 
ytry indelicate. . ^ 

The tragedies oft.Rowe -abound in moralky and in 
elevated. sentimohls* His poetry is good, and his lan- 
guage .pure and elegant*^ He is, notwithstanding, too 
cold and uninteresting ; and flowery, rather than tragic* 
His best dramas are Jane Shore and the Fair Penitent« 
vhich excel in the tender and patheticf. ^ 

Dr. Young's Revenge discovers genius and fire ; but 

lyants tenderness,^ anift' ttn*ns too' mu^h on the 'dbefiil 

passions* In the Morning Bride of Gongreve there are 

fine situations' and mtich good poetry. The tragedies 

of^Thomsoh arc too full of- a stiffniorality, which ren* 

^ers them dull and formal. His Tancred and STgis* 

munda is his master-piece ; and for the plot, character^ 

and sentiments, justly deserves a place among the best 

' English tragedies. , . - 

.... ». 
A Greek tragedy is a simple relation of an interesting 

incident. A French tragedy is a series of artful and re- 
fined conversations. An English tragedy is a combat 
of strong passions, set before us in all their violence* 
producing deep disasters, and fiHihg the spectators with 
grief. ' Aiictent tragedies are more natural and simple ^ 
modern more artful and complex.' 

C G 
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COMEDY. 

THE strain tnd spirit x>f comedy di^cnrimlnate it %uk 
ficienily from tragedy. While pify,' terror, «nd the 
^her strong passions form the province of, the latter^ 
the sole instniment of Uie former is ndicule. Fdtic^s 
-«nd vices, and whateTer in the ^uman cbaracter is im* 
proper, or.exposesto censuiv and ridicule, are ohjedts 
>t>f comedy « As a satirical >exhlhition ^ the^impropcie- 
ties and foiiies of men, it is useful and moral. It is 
commendable by this species of composition to coiTect 
and to polish the manners of men. Many vices a^ 
tnore successfully exploded by. ridicule, than by seri9us 
arguments. It is possible however to employ ridicule 
. improperly. f and by its' operation to (ip mischief anstead^ 
of gop^. For ridicule isiar from being a proper ie^t 
.of truth, , Licentious' writers. therefore of ^he.comic dass 
. have often xast ridicule on -objects at\d characters which 
did not deserve it. But this is not the fault of coipedj, 
but of the turn and genius of certain writers. In the 
hands of loose men, comedy will misle^ad and corrupt ; 
but in those of virtuous writers, it is i^ot only a gay and 
innocent, but a laudable and useful eptertainment. 
English comedy, however, is frequently a school of 
vice^ 

The rijiles of dramatfe actioiH that 'twere presqcibecl 

.for tragedy, belong aUo to comedy. A eomic writer 

must observe the unities of actioui tlme^ and place* 
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Hemu^t )»ttend to natiire and prbbabUtif • The imita» 
tion of manners ough^ to be even more exact in com^ 
erijr tbaa in tragrdy*, ; (or the subjects of comedy are 
amre familiar and better Waown* 

' The subjects of tragedy are confined to no age nor 
cdimtryi but |t is otherwifre in comedy. For the de* 
cotqms of behaviouff and the nice -discriminations of 
€haracter nyhich' are the subjects of a>medyi change 
trith lime and country ( and are -never so weU under- 
stood by i(M<eigner9| as by natives. We weep for the 
heroea'of Greeicc and Rotne^but we are touched, by 
the ridicule of . ^uch -manners and characters, only ^a 
%e see and kpow« The scene therefore of comedy 
aboUld alway$ be laid in (bo aqthpr's pwn country 
ami agp.. ThS.cobiiie poet catoiies tlie n^anners living)^ 

*^ if t is true, indeed, fhat Plutus and Ter^hce did rtoli 
follow this rule* The scene of their comedies is laid 
in QreeeCf and they adopted the Greek laws and cus- 
tom4. But it its to ^ remembered, that comedy was 
Let their age a ilew entertainment in Romci and that 
theyf were oonteotl^d with the praise of translating Me^* 
ikander and oiiietrcomit writers of Greece. In poste- 
rior times the Romans had the '< Comoedta Togata^'* 
ifc what .was^ founded on their own manners, as well 
as the <^ Comopijia Pi^Uatai** whiph, was tiiken frpm tb^ 
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There are two kinds of comedyy that of charactcv^ 
«nd that of tiHrigue. In the la^t^ the plot or action of 
the phy is the- princii>al object. Jn the firsti the d|s>o 
play of a peculiar character Is the- chief point ; and iw 
this the action is subprdinat^ The French Abound, 
most in comedies of character. Such arp .the f aphal 
pieces of Moliere* T^e^^lpglish have- indii^ed. more 
to comedies jQi* intrigue* 3uch are the, plays of Con*^ 
greve |vand' in general t|icre is snore .^tAryi actionjr an^ 
busily in Englishi than, in French, comedy* . , 

The perfection of comedy is to bo- found vk a proper, 
mixture of these two kinds. Mere eonversalion with*' 
out an inter^f sling story Is insipid* There Should -ever 
be so much intrigue) as to excite boith fear^ and wlahett. 
The incidents should he stfiking» alifd ^aflbrd a proper 
field for the exhibition of character. The- fttece iioyr*. 
ever should not be; overcharged ivith intrigue ; fo^ this 
would be to concert a comedy into a novel. 

With respect to characters it is a* convmon error? of 
eomic i/vrlter^» to' carry them mucbf beyond rkail .Kfe; 
indeed it is vt'fy difficult to hit the 'ppeeise po|nt,: \iehere! 
wit et^ds, and buffoonery be|;lns« Tile come^mn^ may 
exaggerate }'• but godd setilfe^tnitst teach *^lufli .where to 
»top»' " * • ■^^' ■ ' ' :•'.:'. .•*!.; •' *..;'•; 



In 'comedy there ought to be a cleaV distinction in 
characters; The contrast of characi^rs however by 
pairS) and by opposites, is too theatrical and afl%cted» 
It is the perfection of art to conceal art. A masterly 



trrfter gives lis hb' dferactcrs, ffistingmiheA rather by 
such shades ordirersltyj as are cdttimorily found in sd* 
iAetff tilaii tTark«d/by suchr optM>si^on«» as are seldom 
^bf ought snb^-ftcituid coiitrtfsi in'^ny of i^ circumiitan* 
4)ec 



The style of cottiedy ought to be pure, firely, and' 
elegant, generally imitatitvg the lone of polite convert 
satiod, and' neyer descendihg into gross expressions^ 
Itbyine is not suitable to 'cbmic composition ; lor vhat 
"has poetry to do with the bonversatfon of men in com* 
tirlon life ? The current of tlie dialogue should be easy 
i;nthout peftDess, and genteel irtthout ^ppanty* The 
wtsfaoukl ne?ei» be studied, nor unseaaonikblc*- 
.' • • ' • • .'■'..'"' ■ /. • ■ • 

ANCIENT GOMEDYi 



«■ I 



Tli£ ancient comedy was an avowed satire against 
particular persons, brought upon the stage by name* 
Such are the plays of Aristophanes; and compositions 
of so singular a nature illustrate well the turbulent and 
licentious stat^ of Athens* The most illustrious per- 
sonages^ generals and magistrates, were then made 
the subjects of comedy. Viradty, satire, and buffoon* 
cry are the characteristics of Ari&tophaneft* On 
ihany occasions he displays genius and force ; but hit 
performances give us no high idea of the attic taste 
fcr wit in his, age. His ridicule ift c^trayagant; l)ni 

4 ' 
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Wit £ad!icicsJii ;bis persofii|l raUlerj- cruel and biting^ AAd. 
his Qbspcienity intolerftble. . \ ; . ..,,. 

' Soon aftet the^ege of Aristophahte tbe liberty of at* 
taekftig persimsby niifie oik the stage: was fntdabtted by 
law* The middle comedy then took its rise. Living, per- 
sons were stiU attacked^ but under fictitious names. *Of 
these pieces we have no. rein^^i's* They wcrc.si;^eed- 
cd by the new comedy j when it l^came aa It is nOWj 
the buskieM^ of the stage to jexhibit n^uioers and chae- 
actersy biMt not those of, p^ticplar persons* . The au- 
thor of this kiady most . celebrated amQDg the ,pre^^t|) 
WAS Menander ; bat his wri,u^ig$ are.peri^^d. , 

Of the«neHv comedy oCthe ancients> tlie mily rcufnaiiga 
are the plays of Plautus ; and Terence. The first |s 
eminent for the t>i« comicoy and for an expressive 
phraseology. He^ btsfars, Jhowfever, ^nany marks of the 
rudeness of the dramatic art in his time. He ;Ka8 too 
mu^h low wit and scurrility ; and is^ by far too quaint 
and full of conceit. He has more variety and more 
force than Terence ; and his characters are sjtrongly 
marked, though sometiines-coar^ely. .' ^ 

Terence is polished) delicate, and elegapt. His styip 
is a model of the most pure and graceful latinity^ His 
dialogue is always 'correct and decent ; and his relation-s 
have a picturesque and beautiful simplicity. . His pio* 
rality is it) general unexceptionable ; l;}s situations are 
interesting \ an^ many, of ; his sentiments t^uoh. tJie 
heart. He may be ccms^ered &s„the founder of seri- 
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thttxt. There ift^ii^^menmin;iii^xhfK|«cteirfrai^:I^ 
and he is said to have been inferior to Menander, whom 
he copied. To form a per^ct cocnic author, the spirit 
and fire of Plautus ouglit to be united with the grace 
and correctness of Terfence* 

-,-•-. . . ' - ' ■ , . .' •• 

' , - SPANISH COMEDY. 

- THE most pr6ni]rneht object in modern ^ comctlf is 
the' Spanish theatre.^ The chief cornelians of Spain are 
Lopez de Vega, Guillen and €ah]er^. The first, who 
is the most famous of theihr- wrote above a thousand 
playy; and wafe' infinitely more irregular than Shake^^ 
|$eare« He totally disregafded the three xtnities, aiid 
^veiy e^abl^hed rule of dram^tie writing. One play 
<iftefb indudes Many years, and even the whole life of a 
titan. The 'feeder during thb' first a^^tis In Spaing the 
next in Italy j and the third iiiAfrica. : His plays are 
chttfUy histoi^al/ and aucva mxtare t>f heroic speecheji} 
serious inctdient$, war and slaughter, r^Ucule. aad buff 
fooniery. He jimibles -together Christianity, knd pslgan* 
Ys\Ti) virtues iud viced, angels and gods* Notwithstand'- 
ing his faults,' be' possessed getito, and ^reat force of 
imagination. Many^of his chlYMXcters are well painted ; 
many of his siiuaiiohs are happy i and 'from the source 
of his rich invention drsmiatic writers of other nations 
have freq^eiitiy idrawA ^eir materials* He was cop* 
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sciRMishiiasctf of hMcxtrBn^eirregidarities, ftAd «poto)» 
gliod ftr ihem ftofii the pievftiliiig HisIq of bis coimtrf* 



FRENCH COMEDY- 

THE comic theatre of Fra&ce U alloivtd to be cqp^ 
rect, chastci and decent^ The comtc authjor, ki Avhom^ 
tiie French glory most, is Mollere* In the judgment of 
FVench critics he lias heariy YeacheS the snmssit of per* 
fection in hia art* Nor ia this the dectsibn of mere 
partiality'* Mbliere is the Satirist <Hily of Tite and fMf^ 
His characters Kfere peeoUar to his own times ^ atid in 
general his ridicule uTas justly ^rected^ His comie* 
povem were grtftt ; atid his pleasantry ia aUfaya tnno* 
cent.' His Misanthrope and Tartnffe arcrin Yerse, and 
constitute a kind of digniSed comedy^ hi which vice is 
exposed in the style of degant and pcdite satire, (n 
hia prose comedies there is a profusion of ridicule ; but 
the poet never gives aliirm to .modcstyt oor casts coo* 
tempt en virttte< With these high quaUties however' 
cwiidderable defects are mingled* . In unravelling. hia< 
idols he is tidhappy } as. thk is frequently brought on 
with too Uttle preparation, and An an improbable man* 
ner* In his verse comedies ho bnot alway% sufi^ient^ 
ly interesting ; and he i^ too full of long^ speeches* 
In his risible pieces in pjroae he is too farcical. BiU 
upon the .whole it in?x hc affirnu^i Ui|i>t few wriitera 
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mr attaiiit^d' so perfeetly the true end offcotnedy . Ifis 
l^rtufib and Avare are his tw9 -capital s>rod!ictioD8* 
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ENGLISH COMEDY, 

' FRO^k the English theatre is naturally expected 
a great variety of original characters in comedy^ and 
balder strokes of wit and biimour than Xrom any oth^r 
modern- stage. Humoor is in some degree, peculiar 
to-* England. - The fire^dom of the goTemitient>. / and 
the ufifestrained liberty of English manner s».anre£E»D6ur-' 
able to humouf mnfl singularity ..of character..^ Iml 
France the influence of a despotic court spreads umfoina^f 
ity over the nation^ Hence cofuedy-iias: a: more am-; 
plified ^kiHl a-free/r-tvein In Britain th^n in Frimce^ .Bjut 
it'^fs Ib^be re^ettidV'tliat'theiconiBO spirit- of Bvit^iD> 
is often disgraced by indecency and UhentiousnesB* - / . , 

The^fiirst af^e,'hoWveri of English comedy was .not 
infected by this - spirit. The plays of Shakespeare and 
Beh Jbhrfjionf hate . nt>» iintoowM(endeticy.i . The. com* 
editis of the fornrnsr'dfoplay vsicdng, ^oreative .g^iCiS';^. 
but hre irregnlafr lA^onduetv They- are. singularly rif!^ 
In characters and manners V but often; dksctott' toplc^adS 
tliA'inqbb Johp^n is inore . regular^ bjUt stifTand. pe- 
cJft^>Q f {thpiigb; yiQt yold. .(^ dratnatic gepius., Mucl\ 
£ancy and^ invention^ and. many fine pas.sag^ir arp. found 
ixt'th^.pl^ys.of^eauip^nt apd Fl^ptc;i^cr-r;,| ]^V4^ j» g^R- 
cc^Jt^ex^abo^n^.^n^-rppi^^n^ .unn^t^r^ pha^ 

ractersj and coarse allusions^ 



. 
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Change of manners ht» rendered the comedies .oC 
the last age^bsekte. Fork is the.esbibitlon of pDe« 
Tailing modes end characters, that gives a charm, to^ 
comedy* Thus Plautus was antiquated to the Ro« 
mans in the days of Aug0stu!St Bat. to the hoaour of 
Shakespeare bis Fahtaff is still admired^ and his lAttxj 
Wives of Windsor read with.pleasure« 

After the restoration ot Charles II. Uie Ucentiousnesst 
wIMi pointed the court .and i^ation, seised apod eo« 
liiedy* The rake bei»nie the pt^oaainant character* 
Bidicuie was tluowo upon chastity and sobriety* At 
the end of the play indeed the nike becomes a sober 
man f but through the performance he is a fine gei|» ^ 
tlemaui and exhibits a picture 0f the pjeasarabte en!^ 
joyments of $fe. This spirit of comedy bad the worst 
effect on youth of both sesceSt and.c^tifiued.tp the 
days of George IL -„ , , 

In the comedies of Dr3rden there are many strokes 
c^' genius ; but he is hasty and csu*elesft. As his object- 
was to pleasd) he foflovedthe curreut of the timeef^ 
and gate way. to jindefic»Dy and licentiousness.. His 
ifideci^hcy was at^^es sd gtossi as to .oCtCfision a pro- 
hibition' of his plays on the stage. . \ 

After Dryden flourished Gibber, Vanburgh, Far- 
qub&r, and Congreve. Gibber has sprightliness and a 
pert Vivacity ; but his iiicidctits are so forced and' an* . 
natural; th^t his performances tVave all - sunk iht^ ol^ 
icurlty, ckcepVmj^ the Careless' Husband and The ProJ . 
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Ybket! tfuftbtn^. Of fhe^e the first U re«na?luble for 
the* ea«7 poHt^ess 6f ths cUalogu^ ^ 'And H is tolerablf 
moral in its conduct* The latter^ ki which Cibber 
was assisted by VaAbarghy t3 perbaps t)^ best con^edy 
Ui the £np:rtsh langaag^ ; and even to this it may be 
. •bj^ctedt that it has a.douUe plot. Its characters ho\T* 
ever are naturalf and it abounds ivith tiue painiiog and 
jhappy-slrokes of..bumoun . 

Wit, spirit, and ease, characterize Sir Jdhh Vao» 
'bufgh ; but he is the most indelicate and immoral of 
\ all our comedians. Congreve tindoubtediy possessed 
, genius. He is witty and sparkling, and fiill of cha* 
i racter and action. Indeed he overflows with wit ; forr 
p it is often introduced unseasonably i and in general 
there is too much of it for well-bred conversation* 
[ Farquhar is a light and gay writer ; less correct and 
' less brilliant than Congreve ; .bMt he lias more ease^ 
and much of the vU conu'ea^ Like Congreve he is 
\ licenlious ; and modesty must turn froia them both 
t with abhorrence* The French boast with jijrstice of 
\ the superior decency pf their .stage, and speak of 
; the English theatre withr astonishment. Their phi- 
losophical writers ascribe the profligate manaers of Lon- 
don to the indelicacy and corruption of {English co- 
medy. 

Of late years a sensible reformation has taken place 

in English comedy. , Our writers, of comedy now ap- 

I pear ashamed of the indecency of their predecessors. 

I 

r 
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They may be. inferior to Farquhar . and, Cqngreve ii 
spirit, case and < wit; but they ha^. the merit of beiiig 
far more innocent apd. moral* 

To the French stage we are much indebted for this 
reformation. The introduction within a few years of 
a graver comedy in France, called the serious or tender 
comedy, has attracted the attention and approbation 
of our writers. Gaiety aiid.«d*c«le ate not excluded . 
from this «pccie« of comedy ; but it lays the chief stress 
on tender and interesting situationsf. It is sentimental, 
and touches the i&ait. It pleases not so much by the ^ 
Ijiughter it excites, as by the tears of affection and joy 
which it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was opposed-in France^ as an ' 
unjustifiable innovation. It was objected by critics, 
that it was not founded on laughter and ridicule ; but 
it is not necessary that all comedies be formed on one 
precise model. Some may be gay ; some serious ; and 
some may partake of both qtlalities. Serious and ten- 
der comedy has no right to exclude gaiety and ridicule 
from the stage. There are materials for both ; and the 
stage is richer for the innovation. In general it may 
be considered as a matk of increasing politeness and 
refinement, when those theatrical -exhibitions become 
fashionable, which are free from indelicate sentiment 
and an immoral tendency. 

- ^ O- 
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